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CHAPTER IV. 


‘I rHtNK I should have it cleaned, 
Chacomb,’ the captain said, look- 
ing at the picture with puzzled eyes. 
‘See what you make of it, Gerald.’ 

At first sight nothing was to be 
made out of it at all, except a per- 
fectly black surface covered with a 
dull and much-cracked varnish, 
set in a dingy frame. Mr. Cha- 
comb placed it on a chair before 
the window and began to move 
slowly before it in a semicircle, so 
as to catch the light from every 
possible point of view, holding his 
hands, after the manner of art cri- 
tics, slightly curved over his eyes. 
His attitude was one of speechless 
admiration. ‘The doctor, with a 
gleam on his red face which might 
mean amusement, and might mean 
incredulity, or, indeed, almost any- 
thing, took his place beside his 
cousin, and began a similar panto- 
mime of observation with a grave 
countenance. There was one thing 
noticeable about this man, that the 
spirit of mimicry was so strong in 
him as sometimes to make him 
overact his part, and even to lead, 
by too zealous an impersonation, 
to the loss of many little coups 
carefully prepared beforehand. On 
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the present occasion, with an in- 
voluntary glance at the other two 
to see if they realised the humour 
of the situation, he crept with the 
squire slowly from left to right 
and from right to left, swaying his 
big shoulders and rolling his head, 
in grave imitation of his cousin, 
occasionally throwing in a gesture, 
a gasp, or an indication of rapture, 
as some hitherto unobserved beauty 
rewarded his inspection. 

‘What delicacy ! 
Chauncey Chacomb. 

‘ What fidelity! echoed the doc- 
tor in a whisper. 

‘Splendid breadth of outline ! 
cried the squire, bringing his fore- 
finger round in a comprehensive 
circle which finished by pointing 
to the fine proportions of the 
doctor. 

‘Majesty and height” replied 
the doctor with an upward sweep. 

‘You see it, Joseph?’ said the 
squire. 

‘I do, Chauncey. Now that you 
point it out, I do.’ 

‘Then hang me,’ said the cap- 
tain, who had no perception of the 
ridiculous,—‘ hang me if I can see 
anything at all! 
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Chauncey Chacomb answered 
not a word, but pointed to the 
centre of the panel. 

Revel shook his head. The 
doctor sighed with pity,and nodded 
approbation. 

‘I suppose,’ said Gerald, ‘that 
we have not been able to catch 
the right light. I can see nothing 
at all; but I daresay I shall make 
it out presently. Perhaps there 
are duskier pictures even than this 
in galleries, and people admire 
them. ‘Tell me what it is, father.’ 

‘Il am studying it,’ replied Mr. 
Chacomb solemnly. ‘There is a 
trunk and—and—yes—it is a leg— 
an arm and hand, and what appears 
to be a head, but Iam not quite 
sure. More delicate flesh-tints I 
think I never saw. Revel, it would 
be a sin to have this masterpiece 
touched. Look at that curve—see 
—Hogarth’s line of beauty antici- 
pated.’ 

‘I see,’ said the perverse cap- 
tain, ‘a daub of drab-colour paint 
that looks as ifit had been laid on 
by the brush of a house- painter. 
All the rest is black panel var- 
nished by an apprentice. Come, 
Chacomb, you do not surely mean 
us to admire this ! 

‘Not unless you like, Revel, 
eh? Joseph, not unless he likes,’ 
said the squire, chuckling. 

‘Certainly, Captain Revel, no 
one can force you to admire any- 
thing,’ said the courtier. ‘Still, if 
delicacy and breadth of outline 
fail to please you, what will?’ 

‘Tut, tut,’ said the captain, ‘I 
may be a fool, but I cannot see 
anything.’ 

* Gerald,’ said his father, ‘ look 
at it carefully. Come where I am 
standing; here, my boy. You must 
see that leg,’ he added, almost 
piteously. 

‘There is certainly something, 
but I cannot—my eye wants your 
training, father—I cannot make 
out what it is.’ 
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‘It is chiefly a matter of train- 
ing,’ the doctor said. ‘When I 
got it of a patient of mine—a sailor 
from Rotterdam—for the trifling 
sum you are »ing to give for it, 
all he knew was that it was a great 
picture ; but neither he nor I could 
make anything of it. So I took it to 
Burls the picture-dealer. You know 
Burls, Captain Revel ?’ 

*I have heard of him.’ 

‘ Burls offered me at once double 
my price. “Tell Mr. Chacomb,” 
said Burls, “that I will give him 
any day twice as much as he gave 
for it.” So you see, Chauncey, 
you are not obliged to keep it 
unless you like. It is not often 
a genuine Gerard Dow is offered 
you for nothing.’ 

The captain whistled softly. 

‘Mr. Burls said it was a Dow, 
did he? Well, it may be a Do; but 
I don’t think it is a Dow.’ 

At this simple joke they all 
laughed except the squire, who had 
not learned how any one could 
dare to laugh at a picture of the 
Collection. 

‘What do you propose to call 
it? asked the captain. 

‘ Burls believed it to be the Vil- 
lage Porkshop,’ the doctor said 
modestly. ‘ He promised to bring 
up all the details by his new pro- 
cess, if—’ 

‘I won't have it cleaned,’ the 
squire interposed, putting his hands 
in his pockets and falling back in 
admiration. ‘ Nothing should in- 
duce me to have his confounded 
process applied to this beautiful 
thing. What are you doing, Revel?” 

The captain, turning it round, 
was tapping the back with his 
knuckles. 

‘It is odd,’ he said. ‘ The panel 
seems double. Lend me a knife, 
Gerald.’ 

He cut the paper and loosened 
the nails which held the board to 
the frame. Then behold a great 
marvel. For it was a false back, 
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and behind it, on the reverse of the 
panel, lay the true picture, the back 
of which they had been admiring. 
A young girl’s face, fresh as Etty, 
creamy as Greuze, bright as Titian, 
with the pearly tints of health and 
innocence—a beautiful painting, 
whose pigments were as unfaded 
as if they had been laid on the day 
before. It had been turned round 
for some purpose of preservation, 
and so been left, forgotten and 
secure—guarded only by some tra- 
dition that it was a picture—and 
probably lying among a lot of lum- 
ber waiting for a purchaser. 

‘ Why, in the name of all that’s—’ 
the captain turned it round and 
round. ‘ Here’s the picture itself, 
and, by gad, Chacomb, we’ve been 
looking at the back ! 

‘ Then it isa Dow after all,’ cried 
the doctor, with much presence of 
mind. ‘ Dow, you see, Gerald ; dos 
in French—back—eh? Ho, ho! 
Chauncey, my boy, we’ve been 
sold! That rascal Burls! Wait 
till I get back to town, and have 
it out with him.’ 

‘It is the most extraordinary 
thing I ever knew,’ said the captain. 
‘And a sweet little painting after 
all. Chacomb, you are in luck. 
This damsel’s face strikes me as a 
good deal better than the delicate 
—ha, ha!—the delicate flesh-tints 
and the fidelity of touch. I don’t 
think—’ 

Here he caught a glimpse of the 
discomforted squire, and though 
little prone to extravagant mirth, 
sat down and fairly bubbled over 
with laughter. 

‘The back of the picture, after 
all. Only the back! How about 
the flesh-tints, eh? And the leg 
and the line of beauty. The deli- 
cacy and the fidelity! Chacomb, 
we shall never forget it, never !’ 

When Don Quixote, the knight 
of the Rueful Countenance, expe- 
rienced that adventure of the full- 
ing mills, which is known to all 
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who are acquainted with his bio- 
graphy, he showed no more melan- 
choly spectacle of discomfiture than 
Chauncey Chacomb at this sudden 
collapse of his newly-acquired mas- 
terpiece. His frame shrank; his 
hands hung down; his face was 
pale, save where the cheeks were 
flushed with an angry red. The 
doctor had retired. One glance at 
his cousin had been too much fot 
him ; and stealing quietly through 
the window, he retired to a con- 
venient spot out of sight, where he 
might sit down and laugh at his 
ease. 

The captain turned the picture 
round, and set it in its proper place. 
‘This is almost worth sending to 
the papers,’ he said. ‘ The prettiest 
little picture too, Chacomb. Come, 
man, you can afford to laugh be- 
cause you have won. Why, this 
fresh bright girl’s face is worth all 
the sham Gerard Dows you could 
buy in a lump of Burls and all his 
people.’ 

But Chauncey Chacomb was too 
disturbed to answer. 

‘Come, Chacomb, you are not 
angry, are you? Even the best 
judges get deceived sometimes. 
Though, of all the wonderful things 
—how Marion will laugh when I 
tell her! Now who could have 
suspected—who the deuce could 
tell that the thing was hindside be- 
fore? I’ve seen a sailor get on 
horseback with his nose to the 
crupper ; but hang me if ever I saw 
a picture stern on before !’ 

‘Angry?’ echoed the squire. 
‘Angry? No, why should I be? 
As you say, we all make mistakes. 
My cousin there, for instance—’ 

‘Oh, I,’ said the doctor cheer- 
ily, who had returned refreshed— 
‘I was the first to make the mis- 
take. It was I who put you all 
out. Laugh at me as much as ever 
you like, if you must laugh. Ho, 
ho! He laughed as if he was 
laughing at somebody else. 
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‘Yes,’ said Chauncey, with woe- 
begone face. ‘ Ha, ha!’ 

It was an interjection with so 
little of the emotional and spon- 
taneous character about it that the 
doctor laughed the louder. 

‘When I think of myself,’ he 
said, ‘in Burls’s shop—I went there, 
you know, with this thing under 
my arm—lI will never forgive Burls 
—never. “What is it worth, 
Burls?” I asked him. “It’s worth—” 
Well, never mind the price Burls 
put upon it, because it would as- 
tonish you. “It is a genuine 
Gerard Dow”—Burls’s own words, 
not mine. “A Gerard Dow; and 
I shouldn’t wonder if it does 
not turn out to be the long-lost 
Village Porkshop.” The long-lost 
Village Porkshop; think of that, 
Chauncey.’ 

‘I never heard of that picture,’ 
said the captain. 

‘Perhaps not,’ the doctor went 
on. ‘ Very few people have.’ This 
struck him as being a remark so 
true, and so apposite to the fable 
he was inventing, that he broke 
into a new laugh. 

‘Excuse me, Chauncey; you 
ought to laugh, not I. But I can’t 
help it, for the life of me. What I 
thought were flesh-tints, he said was 
dead pig. I still maintained that 
it was flesh, but he stuck to the 
pig. I wish it had choked him. 
Burls bites his nails, now I come to 
think of it, when he talks to you. 
That is a sure sign of a deceptive 
nature. Never trust Burls again, 
Chauncey.’ 

The squire’s face relaxed. 

“Of course I was deceived,’ he 
said, rather hoarsely. ‘ And as for 
the picture, Joseph, you may take 
it back, and—’ 

‘No, don’t do that,’ said the 
captain. ‘The picture is really a 
good one. Look at it again, Cha- 
comb ; do keep it if you can.’ 

The squire shook his head gloom- 
ily. 
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‘No; I shall send it back.’ 

But he kept it all the same, and 
the picture still hangs in Chacomb 
Hall, where those who now own 
the place tell its strange story. 

Then the captain looked at his 
watch and went away, Gerald with 
him. Chauncey Chacomb listened 
to their voices outside the house. 
When their steps had died away 
he turned to his cousin, who was 
expecting one of the sharp speeches 
which the head of the Chacomb 
house was accustomed to use in 
moments of displeasure to such of 
his relations as owed him money. 
It was annoying to the doctor, be- 
cause he wanted to borrow more, 
and was most sincerely anxious 
that his cousin should be kept in 
good temper. But the squire was 
not thinking of him. 

‘It is envy, Joseph,’ he whispered 
with a kind of groan, ‘it is malig- 
nant envy. I am richer than he 
is, and he envies me and sneers at 
me. You saw it, Joseph—you saw 
how his lips turned pale with envy 
when he found the picture hidden 
behind the frame. He envies me 
my money, he envies me my Col- 
lection, and he even envies me my 
son—my Gerald.’ 

The doctor was entirely confused 
with this sudden and unexpected 
turn ; he began indeed to murmur 
that it was highly creditable to the 
captain, but left off in time. 

‘If I were like other collectors,’ 
the squire went on, ‘I should be 
annoyed at such an incident. It 
might be a blot on my reputation, 
but I can afford to disregard that. 
It is not even that he should be 
able to make up a story out of it 
and laugh at me; it is the man’s 
real nature that I see through and 
despise. That is the contemptible 
thing.’ 

‘Itis,’ sighed the doctor, getting 
interested ; ‘it really is the saddest 
part of the whole affair.’ 

‘I am glad you noticed it as well 








as myself. Joseph, let us two have 
one more look at this picture—what 
he calls the back of it—eh? Put it 
in the light again—so. What do 
you think ? Tell me candidly, Joe.’ 

The doctor’s eyes glistened as he 
caught the cue. 

‘Think? What I thoughtallalong, 
Chauncey ; though Revel put me 
out a little at first with his con- 
founded discovery. The real pic- 
ture is here, after all; just where we 
were looking at it.’ 

He glanced doubtfully at his 
cousin. The assertion seemed too 
daring. But it was received with 
credulity. 

‘I knew it all along; I was cer- 
tain of it. We can’t deny the girl’s 
head, Joe—any one can see that. 
A modern thing put in by some 
copyist. It wants eyes to see the 
other, though. Let us look at it 
again. Yes; Joe, you are quite 
sure—are you quite sure that you 
see the details ” 

‘As sure as I was at the very 
first.’ 

This, at least, was true. 

‘ Ah, now it is our turn to tri- 
umph! Joe, if he makes a story 
out of it—“‘good enough to send to 
the papers,” Revel said—ifhe does 
we shall have the laugh over him, 
eh? After all, you can’t take in 
the real connoisseur.’ 

‘ Buris may be a precious rogue, 
Chauncey, but he would hardly go 
so far as to see a picture when 
there was none. I rely more on 
Burls and yourself than on my own 
eyes. But, there it is—why, Lord 
bless me, how can Revel—’ 

‘Spite and envy, Joe ; it is what 
we must expect in the world. In- 
gratitude and envy. Ah, some- 
times one would be a hermit.’ 

‘You feel things too much, 
Chauncey. It is the goodness, you 
see, of your heart that runs away 
with you.’ 

‘Perhaps, Joseph, perhaps.’ He 
had spoken in a braggart self-satis- 
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fied voice, but in putting the pic- 
ture down, he laid it with the face 
upwards. 

‘ Now,’ said the doctor, when the 
squire left him to dress for dinner, 
‘I wish for once that I knew a 
little of my own profession. Chaun- 
cey has got a twist somewhere to- 
day. I thought he would have had a 
fitwhen Revel went away. Perhaps 
it is his heart going wrong, if I only 
knew it. Too much goodness 
—ho, ho! Humbug won't teach 
me, however, what I should like to 
find out. It is a good thing enough 
for the work-a-day world. Hum- 
bug doctors sick people ; humbug 
makes them thankful when they 
get well again; humbug even, 
sometimes, makes them happy to 
go off ; humbug fills my scanty cof- 
fers; humbug makes my clients 
believe in a couple of capital letters 
and a red lamp: but humbug breaks 
down when you want it to be un- 
commercially useful. It pays all 
my bills, but it won’t help me to 
read the problem of Chauncey 
Chacomb. Is he cracked? Has 
my cousin dropped a tile? None 
of the family ever showed any in- 
clination to mania. But it looks 
queer. He rounds on his dearest 
friend, and slangshim. He gets as 
mad as a badger ina cask, and not 
even being baited with the rubbish 
and the general foolishness of the 
Collection. As for this picture, 
which I bought without looking 
at—who the devil would have 
thought that a picture could be 
hindside before? I wish I had 
asked him five times what I did. 
However, Joseph, my boy, you 
have not done so badly. You have 
sold it for ten times what you gave. 
You have had a holiday from the 
infernal shop ; you have got your 
travelling expenses paid, with a 
trifle over ; you are in great hopes 

of borrowing the hundred pounds 
you want badly; and you have got 
a whole bottle of port before you. 
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I don’t think, on the whole, that 
the original Joseph, in his palmiest 
and artfullest days, could have 
done much better for himself with 
Pharaoh than I have with Chaun- 
cey. And then,’ he added, with 
some confusion as to scriptural se- 
quence, ‘ there is certainly no Poti- 
phar’s wife in North Devon. Poti- 
phar lives in London,’ 

Chauncey Chacomb locked the 
door with extreme care in his own 
room, and then abandoned himself, 
with all the pleasure of a secret 
voluptuary, to the rapture of un- 
bridled rage. He strolled back- 
wards and forwards, swinging his 
arms, cracking his fingers, dancing, 
gesticulating, with fiercely glaring 
eyes, as he gave full play to a re- 
venge worthy of Fate, devising 
schemes of retaliation in which he 
had his enemy at his feet and 
crouching before him. I believe, 
and am firmly convinced, that if 
one half of the world were judges, 
the other half would be condemned 
to undying torment ; else why the 
frequent damn? But then the 
usurpers of the throne of Minos, 
lacking that functionary’s judicial 
coldness, would presently repent 
and be sorry. To be sure, their 
repentance would not make the fa- 
tigues of Sisyphus, toiling after his 
aggravating stone, a whit more en- 
durable; but, to the philosopher, 
the picture of judges and prisoners, 
both justly unhappy together, might 
not be without its useful lesson. 
At this moment Chauncey Cha- 
comb believed that if an oppor- 
tunity should occur, there would 
be nothing in the way of revenge 
too dreadful to resolve upon. The 
laugh of the captain had fallen 
upon his nerves like the lecturer’s 
oxygen upon the wire in the glass— 
that instructive experiment which 
we used to see at lectures before 
chemistry was taught in schools— 
rousing and stimulating the dull 
spark to a flame. 
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It is one of the advantages of 
a small place, where society 
is limited necessarily to a circle 
of two or three, that the soil 
adapts itself especially to the 
growth of the passion flowers of 
hatred and suspicion. In great 
cities they are reared with extreme 
difficulty, and kept alive only with 
watchfulness and attention. But 
in the country they grow like the 
giant lianes in the tropics, twisting 
and twirling, strengthening and 
increasing, till they squeeze the 
spiritual life out of the tree which 
has been their host. 

In London we hate each other 
honestly, particularly we who have 
reviewed each other's books, and 
been reviewed; it is a keen and 
candid emotion. If Nobbs hates 
Dobbs he hates without thinking 
about him, having a great deal else 
to do; when Nobbs meets Dobbs 
his liver is stirred to the extent of 
wishing he could knock him down, 
were he strong enough and were 
no one looking. If Dobbs is spoken 
of, Nobbs coarsely swears, ifthe is 
of the old school, or calmly smiles 
—the smile of superior venom—if 
he belongs to the party of sweet- 
ness and light. But in the soli- 
tudes of the country hatred is a 
cherished and a beautiful posses- 
sion, the priceless pearl of imagina- 
tion, the salt and spice of life, the 
chief thing which confers superior- 
ity, dignity, and the sense of power. 

‘I could kill him now where I 
stand,’ said the wry-necked little 
squire, who, like the majority of 
mankind, felt most largely the gifts 
of bull-dog tenacity and reckless 
daring when there was nothing 
present on which to exercise them. 
*T could kill him now, with his cold 
laugh and his sneer. He thinks I 
am his friend ; howcan I undeceive 
him? He thinks he can do what 
he likes with me ; how can I show 
him the truth? He thinks he can 
direct and order me; how can I 
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let him know—Gar! If I could 
crush him to powder beneath my 
feet ; if I could sell him up and 
send him and his beggars upon the 
streets ; if I could ruin his name; 
if I could blight his hopes—I would 
do it. If, unknown to all the world, 
I could compass his end—I would 
—yes, yes, yes, I would do that 
too !’ 

And the squire burst into a 
short laugh, not the laugh of 
irony, or that of conscious power 
—these being impossible except 
in works of fiction—but a laugh of 
secret amusement combined with 
spite ; it is a laugh that may be 
heard any day, and especially 
among men discussing those of 
their friends who are in the same 
trade with themselves. Its inven- 
tion is said to be due to Sir Fret- 
ful Plagiary ; but my own belief is 
that Sheridan’s distinguished dra- 
matist appropriated that as well as 
other beauties from older men. 
Lucian, to my certain knowledge, 
laughs in just the same way, and 
perhaps earlier authors handed 
down the method to him. Chaun- 
cey Chacomb laughed, hitching 
up his uneven shoulder with an 
action which seemed like impart- 
ing a confidence to his right ear. 
Then he opened a secret drawer 
in an escritoire by touching a 
spring. In it, among a lot of old 
jewelry and trifles, lay the most 
commonplace of all worldly pos- 
sessions, a simple box labelled 
*Cockle’s Antibilious Pills.’ This 
he took out and opened, gaz- 
ing at the contents with a look 
which amounted almost to rapture. 
To the superficial observer the box 
contained only: those blue-black 
globules and the nasty white mag- 
nesia, put in by the philanthropic 
manufacturer to deter us from tak- 
ing too many. To Chauncey Cha- 
comb the box spoke a whole vo- 
lume, in folio, of evil imagination 
and backhanded revenge. 
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‘I wonder which of them it is,’ 
he said, sitting down and shaking 
up the pills. ‘Who would think 
that it lies among the rest, so like 
them all that the devil himself 
could not tell which it was. Fancy 
Mephistopheles taking it by mis- 
take! There were a lot of pale yel- 
low crystals — poisonous little 
deadly crystals—in a drawer in the 
laboratory which Joseph showed 
me. When nobody was looking I 
took a pinch. And in the night 
I made a pill with them, rolling 
them up in the middle of coloured 
bread, so that it looked like a 
Cockle. He who takes that pill 
will have pains and convulsions 
all over; then he will have fits ; 
next he will grow delirious ; and 
then he will bend back, like a bow 
turned the wrong way, with his 
heels touching the back of his 
head ; and then he will go off alto- 
gether. Ha! Revel would look 
well with his heels kicking the back 
of his head. And dignified. I 
might look on as the sympathising 
friend. Just as he was having his 
final curl I could whisper softly in 
his ear that I had done it, and that 
it was a lesson to teach him for the 
future not to sneer and jeer and 
scoff and flout at better men—yes, 
better men than himself. 

‘It would be dangerous, be- 
cause some one else might take the 
pill, and I bear no malice to any 
one else. Revel is my only enemy. 
Perhaps the girls don’t take Cockles. 
But then Fred might. IfI could 
make sure that only the captain 
would use the box, I could leave it 
on his dressing-table. And I 
should watch and wait. A week, 
a month, a year would pass, and 
the captain would be strong and 
well. Then would come a day 
when he would feel a little queer. 
And then—then—then—ah-h ! 

He gave a sigh of infinite satis- 
faction and closed the box, gazing 
at it with loving eyes, such as a 
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medizeval bravo might have turned, 
after purging his soul by confes- 
sion, upon his sharp and _ trusty 
stiletto. Then he replaced it in 
the escritoire, and locked all up 
safe. And then he rubbed his 
hands softly, dressed for dinner, 
and went down-stairs just as the 
gong sounded. 

For the moment his ill-temper 
and malice had vanished. ‘They 
came from time to time, like those 
familiars, formerly the plague of 
foolish old women, who, to be fed, 
sold their ridiculous souls to the 
devil. Chauncey Chacomb allayed 
their voracity with dreams and 
schemes of revenge. Perhaps, had 
he been induced to carry his visions 
into reality, there would have been 
nothing left to dream about, and 
so the world would have become 
a thirsty Sahara of actual fact. The 
Tempter insinuates his abominable 
counsels into some of us with fan- 
cied evil. We dream of crime and 
wild revenge, wearying, not sati- 
ating, the worst passions of the 
soul; and to some the vision is 
dearer than one of luxury, pride, 
glory, honour, or even fair women. 

The squire, then, having in- 
dulged his genius, fed his familiar, 
soothed his mind, and crushed his 
imaginary enemy, came down to 
dinner in better temper. The doc- 
tor was cheerful, as he always was 
at dinner-time. Gerald was happy, 
if a little silent, and the talk went 
round as if no one of all three had 
a single thought in the background. 
This, you see, is the grandest 
achievement which our modern 
civilisation has wrought for us. It 
has enabled us to use speech so 
as to forget care, as well, accord- 
ing to the cynic, as to conceal 
thought. The squire put his se- 
cret hatred behind him; the 
doctor forgot his anxieties about 
money ; and Gerald, as hungry as 
a man of five-and-twenty ought to 
be, forgot Marion. 


As soon as dinner was over, the 
younger man left the other two 
with the wine, and went out. Pre- 
sently they heard him crunching 
the gravel-walk beneath the elms. 
The squire’s eyes contracted with 
an impatient expression. 

‘Not back three days,’ he said, 
‘and off again to the cottage. You 
see, Joseph—you see! He can- 
not be allowed to spend a single 
evening with his father ; Revel en- 
tices him away.’ 

‘There are other attractions at 
the cottage besides Revel; there 
are two young ladies.’ 

‘Cousin Joseph,’ said the squire, 
‘do you forget that you are speak- 
ing to a Chacomb, that you your- 
self are a Chacomb, and that Cap- 
tain Revel is a mere half-pay of- 
ficer ?” 

‘Cousin Chauncey,’ returned the 
doctor unabashed, ‘I remember that 
the Chacombs have been owners 
of this pleasant secluded little ham- 
let for a large number of genera- 
tions. During that time they have 
done nothing to distinguish them- 
selves except to show that they can 
hold on to what they have got. Do 
you forget that Captain Revel is the 
Count Fabien de Reville ?’ 

‘Bah! a beggarly French title !’ 

‘Whose ancestors were fighting 
men with the king, while ours were 
ploughing Devonshire clays. So 
far as family goes, my cousin, we 
must give in. To be sure, we— 
that is, you—have got money.’ 

‘I would rather give it all to— 
to—to you, Joseph,’ said Chaun- 
cey, flushing, ‘than that Gerald 
should have a penny if he marries 
one of those Revel girls.’ 

‘Ay, ay?’ the doctor replied 
thoughtfully. Then he looked up 
and laughed. 

‘To be sure, Chauncey, if you 
were going off before me, which 
isn’t likely, comparing your consti- 
tution and mine’—he was as strong 
as one of the New-Forest oaks, to 
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look at—‘I should say, leave me 
your money, by all means. Still, 
if you do not want mischief to be 
done, you might perhaps keep 
Gerald out of the way of it. You 
know that the best method of hand- 
ling the patent safety matches is 
not to let them get near the out- 
side of the box, eh?’ 

Here the squire banged the 
table and used a strong expression 
—what some writers used to call 
a Saxon expression, until we were 
taught that there were never any 
Saxons at all, and reflected be- 
sides that the word is really of 
Latin origin. 

‘Everybody would think,’ the 
doctor went on, with a half-glance 
at his cousin’s face, ‘that you 
wanted it. You and the captain 
are bosom friends; you go there, 
he comes here; the girls come 
here when they like; you—No, 
Chauncey, you really should not 
bang the table when all the glasses 
are on it. You have spilt some of 
my port on the cloth—a sinful 
waste of good wine, to say nothing 
of damaging the property. Before 
you bang again, allow me to take 
another sip.’ 

‘Finish your wine,’ said Chaun- 
cey, rising abruptly; ‘I shall go 
into the garden.’ 

He left his guest, and passing 
through the open window, stepped 
out upon the lawn. 

The doctor looked after him 
with a smile, and gave up his whole 
mind to quiet enjoyment of the 
port. When there was no longer 
any in the decanter, he rose thought- 
fully and followed his host. 

Chauncey Chacomb was march- 
ing backwards and forwards, ges- 
ticulating. The devils, which had 
slept for a while, were awake 
again and rending him to pieces. 
It was singular that the secret he 
had kept for so many years should 
be irresistibly torn from him by so 
foolish an accident as that of the 
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picture. But it was so. He could 
no longer contain himself or his 
passion. Every feeling which over- 
masters 2 man must, soon or late, 
find expression and take unto itself 
a confidant. 

* Come, Chauncey,’ said the doc- 
tor, taking him by the arm. ‘I 
am a medical man, you know, and 
I cannot have you exciting your- 
self. Relieve your mind, and have 
donewith it. “Give sorrow words,” 
as Shakespeare says; and if you 
don’t tell me, tell somebody else. 
What a man like you, in good 
health, with a fine income and no 
debts, can have to trouble him, I 
don’t know. But you have some- 
thing. Repressed care, my friend, 
is like suppressed gout—it plays 
the devil with the constitution. 
‘That’s why they say that care killed 
a cat, I suppose. I had a case 
last week of a man, about your age, 
but of slighter build, who choked, 
Chauncey, literally choked, not to 
use the technical term, with the 
effort of keeping something on his 
mind. As he was dying, he tried 
to communicate it to me ; but too 
late, poor fellow, too late, and he 
is gone. I believe if he had lived 
I should have come in for some- 
thing handsome in his will. There 
is another man I attend every day, 
who is paralysed in the lower 
limbs through getting into a right- 
eous rage with his son and trying 
to keep it under. Give Nature 
way, Chauncey. You are annoyed, 
and very naturally, because Revel 
found out what had escaped you 
and me—eh? Bah! Sit down and 
swear for five minutes, and then 
forget it.’ 

* Oh, if I could trust you !’ groan- 
ed the squire. 

‘That seems an odd thing to 
say after all these years. Not trust 
me? Why, who the deuce have 
you ever trusted except me? Who 
helped you to get the Collection 
together? Who watched and lay 
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in wait for bargains for you? Who 
stood between you and my lady 
when you had the kick-up? Who 
has always been your best friend? 
In the words of the poet, 

Who bailed him when they run him in ? 

Who backed the bill and nailed the tin? 

Who never flinched through thick and 

thin ? 
His cousin, 


Not that you were ever run in, 
Chauncey—on the contrary, I be- 
lieve it was I who once—But 
never mind. The meaning is 
clear. Come, old fellow, out with 
it. Make a clean breast, or you will 
be having—you'll be having—’ he 
paused to think what he could best 
frighten his cousin with—‘ you will 
be having angina pectoris. That's 
athing that comes of sudden excite- 
ment. It catches you in the heart 
like the five claws of a wild beast; 
grips there, and never lets go till it 
has torn it all to pieces; and you 
die after five-and-twenty minutes 
of agony. Give me your wrist. 
So. Good Heavens! a hundred 
and twenty to the minute. And 
now put out your tongue. My poor 
Chauncey, you must take care, 
you must indeed. I think I ought 
to bleed you.’ 

Chauncey sat down and gasped. 

‘I hate him, Joe,’ he said. ‘I 
hate him worse than I hate sin. 
Don’t tell any one, but I hate 
him.’ 

‘Who? Gerald?’ 

*No, Revel, Revel! I’ve hated 
him for fifteen years.’ 

The doctor looked at him with 
a puzzled expression. He saw for 
the moment no possible way to 
make anything for himself out of 
this revelation. 

‘He tramples on me; he insults 
me before my own son; he sneers 
at me; he gives himself airs of 
superiority. I hate him?’ 

The doctor remained thoughtful 
for a little while. Then he spoke 
professionally. 
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‘Come up to town; go and tra- 
vel; see other scenes and other 
people. If you hate Revel when 
you return, come to me again. 
No’—for the squire was going to 
speak again—‘no, you have told 
me quite enough, I thought there 
might have been some reason ; I 
mean—yes—tell me of something 
else.’ 

The squire shrank back into 
himself again. 

‘Promise me, Joseph,’ he said, 
catching him helplessly by the 
hand, ‘that you will keep my 
secret. I can’t help it, he added 
piteously, ‘I can’t, indeed. The 
sight of him makes me mad: I 
want to kill him; T want to do 
him mischief. I lie awake and 
think about it at night. Tell me, 
Joe—you know I have always told 
you everything—we have no secrets 
from each other, have we? We 
never had.’ 

‘None, Chauncey, none,’ re- 
plied the mendacious physician, 
whose pocket-book was bulging 
with secrets unsuspected by his 
cousin. ‘I am thankful to say 
that I have always been as open 
with you as you with me—as open 
with you as you with me,’ he re- 
peated, pleased with the roundness 
of the phrase. 

‘ Then, Joe, tell me if you meant 
what you said—if you think there 
is any chance—any danger of 
Gerald falling in love with that 
Marion girl. If there were, I 
would —’ 

‘What would you do, Chauncey ?” 

‘I would cut him off with a 
shilling, Joe. I would leave all 
my money to you, I would, by 
gad—Chacomb Hall and the Col- 
lection and everything.’ 

The doctor looked round him. 
They were in the centre of the 
lawn: behind him stood the hall ; 
before him stood the great trees 
of the avenue; on either hand 
stretched long green glades up the 
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hill-side ; a sweet breath of sum- 
mer was in the air; the sun was 
long gone down, and only the light 
sapphire hues of evening left in the 
west ; but the moon was up—the 
full August moon, the harvest- 
moon—pouring floods of silver 
light on wood and copse, soft- 
ening the straight lines of the mod- 
ern part of the hall, and bring- 
ing out into relief every buttress 
and projection of the old western 
gable as lovingly as if they had be- 
longed to Melrose Abbey. There 
was a deep stillness in the woods. 
To the doctor’s heart, weary with 
struggle, trouble, and the endless 
fight that belongs to a man who is 
ever sinning and ever trying to 
escape the consequences of his 
sin, the squire’s words brought a 
sudden hope like a ray of sun- 
shine. 

‘Answer me, Joseph. 
you reason ?” 

‘Perhaps, Chauncey, perhaps,’ 
said the doctor. ‘So you would 
cut off your own flesh and blood 
for a marriage against your per- 
mission.’ 

‘I would. Mind you, Joe, Cha- 
comb belongs to the Chacombs. 
If Gerald does not get it, it goes to 
you.’ 

‘Lord, Lord,’ said the doctor, 
‘we talk nonsense. You are only 
five years older than I—and will 
outlive me. Put such things out 
of your mind. As for Gerald, of 
course he will marry to please you 
—sons always do, he added in a 
sort of undertone. ‘Come in, 
Chauncey. Let us have some 
brandy-and-water after this cold 
talk. I must doctor you. And 
don’t trouble yourself about Revel 
for a while. Control yourself, my 
cousin. We Chacombs should 
be strong to act, but slow to 
speak. Your secrets are safe with 
me.’ 


Have 


Gerald came home at twelve, 
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and found the doctor smoking a 
cigar outside the house. 

They walked up and down to- 
gether in the calm night. 

‘If I were you, Gerald, my boy,’ 
said the doctor, ‘I should marry. 
It has always been my greatest re- 
gret that I did not marry. Get 
yourself a wife, and soon.’ 

‘TI mean to,’ said Gerald. 

‘Very proper. And I hope you 
will have the good sense to choose 
the right girl.’ 

‘I have chosen, if I may say so, 
the best and sweetest girl in all the 
world. I’ve known her nearly all 
her life, and there can be no mis- 
take about her being the right 
girl.’ 

‘I am very glad to hear it, Ge- 
rald, very glad ; and I am sure your 
father will be pleased. Good-night, 
my dear boy, good-night.’ 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir there were rage and fury at 
the Hall, at the Rosery it was all 
love and calm. 

Gerald and Marion were together 
on the sands, which the receding 
tide had left dry: without, the 
wavelets followed each other, 
caressing the beach and lapping 
gently against the edges of the 
great sharp rocks: the softest of 
moons was over their heads, the 
softest of breezes playing in their 
faces. Together they strolled hand 
in hand, with the soft warm pres- 
sure of early love. A woman un- 
thinkingly lends her hand to be 
caressed, and, lo! her fond heart 
straightway glows with thoughts of 
unutterable happiness, and her 
charmed thoughts hover about the 
image of her lover, like the silly 
pigeon round the enchantress ser- 
pent. They were silent, because 
there was nothing tosay. The im- 
moral grammarians of every tongue 
have with one consent placed the 
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verb /o Jove first of all the conjuga- 
tions, so that those who read may 
learn more things than grammar. 
Tot amo ; je Vaime ; and all the rest. 
That said, little is left but to say 
it again, or to be silent while the 
pulses vibrate from one to the 
other, singing speechlessly, like 
the trembling strings of Anacreon’s 
lyre, nothing but love, love, love, 
which swears to be unchanging and 
eternal. 

From thecottage came the sound 
of a piano. Adie was playing, 
while her father was reading. Pre- 
sently the music ceased, and every- 
thing was still save the ripple of 
the waves. 

‘I suppose we ought to go in, 
Marion,’ said Gerald. ‘ Reflect, 
dear, before we tell the world. 
There is yet time to reflect ; no one 
has heard your promise but me. 
Think it all over again, and tell 
me, dearest, once more if you can 
love me.’ 

‘There are many thousand stories 
yet to be written about human life, 
although so many thousand exist 
already. Fate shakes up the great 
kaleidoscope, and produces com- 
binations without number; but 
there is one which never tires. On 
such a night a youth told a maiden 
that he loved her ; on such a night 
she threw her white arms round 
his neck, and with self-abandon- 
ment, most maidenly and pure, 
laid her face against his face, as he 
stooped his head to meet it, and 
whispered words, while her heart 
beat with the tumult of strange and 
new feelings, which were never to 
be forgotten or recalled. 

‘Gerald, you know that I love 
you, and—oh, gently, gently, 
Gerald dear.’ 

He led her, trembling and glow- 
ing, back to her father’s house, 
daughter still, but yet not quite 
the same. For maid Marion was 
pledged, and the golden cestus was 
ready to be loosed. 
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They found Adie standing on 
the steps of the verandah. She is 
a girl of sixteen, the age when 
childhood and maidenhood meet, 
and make each other ashamed, as 
the old thoughts of the one ave 
beaten back by the new-born 
thoughts of the other: a tall and 
lithe damsel, with thin long limbs 
which want filling out. She is un- 
like her sister at every point : her 
features are straighter and clearer ; 
her blue eyes are bright, but they 
want the depth of Marion’s ; her 
fair hair hangs, asa young maiden’s 
should, loose about her shoulders ; 
she carries her head with a certain 
defiant haughtiness, unlike her 
sister's modest pose; and while 
Marion’s lips are closed with the 
earnestness of duty and resolve, 
Adrienne’s are lightly parted, as if 
catching at some unknown plea- 
sure. 

‘You are come back then! she 
cried petulantly. ‘Gerald, it is 
too bad. Only back three days, 
and you monopolise Marion the 
whole afternoon and evening. No, 
sir, I am too big to be kissed now ; 
and I don’t want my hair pulled, 
thank you. And, Marion, some- 
thing has happened. Fred has 
written to papa, and there is a big 
bundle of letters come from Oxford, 
and papa is put out.’ 

Marion’s heart fell. Her brother 
Fred was one of that too numerous 
class of correspondents who write 
only when, as Adrienne said, ‘some- 
thing has happened.’ That, in our 
euphemistic manner of speech, 
means something bad. 

€ What is it, Adie ?’ 

‘I donot know. The letter was 
brought this afternoon, but stupid 
Susan forgot to give it to papa till 
this evening. He turned quite 
pale when he read it, and of course 
won't tell me anything. Go in, 
Marion, and say what you can for 
poor Fred. I suppose he is in 
another scrape. Fred never writes 
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unless he is in a scrape, Gerald. 
And ever since I have been old 
enough to be told things, the dear 
boy always has been in a scrape. If 
girls only got into half the trouble 
that boys do, there would be pretty 
scoldings for them.’ 

Marion, troubled, went into the 
drawing-room, where her father was 
sitting at his own table with a pile 
of papers before him. It was the 
family room. It was long, low, and 
narrow : it had a piano, a bookcase, 
and a table, the captain’s, covered 
with books. It was Marion’s studio, 
Adie’s practising room, and their 
father’s library, all in one. When 
Fred was at home it was his loung- 
ing room as well. Captain Revel’s 
face, as he sat before the lamp and 
read his letters, was pale, and his 
hand trembled. 

‘Come in, my dear. 
Gerald outside ?’ 

‘What is it, papa ?” 

‘Call Gerald, Marion. We want 
his advice. Gerald, help me if you 
can. 


Is that 


We are simple people here,’ 
he said bitterly, ‘and do not under- 
stand the ways of the learned world. 
Read my son’s letter, and advise 


me what I am to do. Listen, 
Marion, my child. It is your 
brother’s latest freak.’ 

Gerald read : 

‘ My dear Father,—I am sorry 
to have to tell you that I got into 
a mess at Oxford last June. I did 
not like to let you know the truth 
at the beginning of the Long, and 
I hoped the tutor would manage 
to get me out of it. ButI find 
that he cannot. Perhaps he has 
himself written to you by this 
time. The fact is, I was rusticated 
for a year for a little escapade in 
which I foolishly joined. Lord 
Rodney Benbow was the other 
man. We laid a train of powder 
round the court for a firework, 
which no one would have cared 
very much about, only Rodney 
would finish it up with a cracker 
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or two at the Dean's door. ‘The 
porter saw us, and gave information. 
So the Dons had us up, and made 
unpleasant remarks ; and we were 
rusticated. I hope you will not 
be greatly annoyed. It will delay 
my degree for a twelvemonth, but 
that is all. You will be glad to 
learn that I have enjoyed the read- 
ing party greatly. We had good 
fishing, and very good fun all round. 
Lord Rodney wants me to join him 
in a journey up the Nile and to the 
East, to last till the expiration of 
our sentence. He very kindly 
offers to bear most of the ex- 
penses. But of course I cannot 
accept his invitation till I hear 
from you, as I cannot ask him to 
pay the travelling fares. Rustica- 
tion is not so very awful a thing 
after all, and I daresay we shall 
get over it. Tell me if you would 
like me to run down to the Comb 
before we start for Egypt. Love to 
Marion and my little Adie.—Your 
affectionate son, 
‘ FREDERIC REVEL.’ 


‘Oxford is a place where young 
men are sent to receive the highest 
education the world can give,’ said 
Captain Revel, ‘and at twenty 
years of age they behave like naval 
cadets. He calls a public disgrace 
nothing. He talks of losing a year 
as if it was nothing. And he offers 
to go out to Egypt as if it was a 
part of the course. Gerald, you 
know all our family secrets—if we 
have any secrets—advise me what 
to do.’ 

Gerald hesitated. 

‘ After all, it is hardly a disgrace, 
sir,’ he began. 

* Not a disgrace? Not a dis- 
grace for a man of twenty to be 
firing crackers at his superior 
ofticer’s door like a boy of twelve? 
Why, at twenty I was cutting-out 
slavers on the West Coast. It may 
be no disgrace at Oxford, but it is 
a sore disgrace at Comb Leigh.’ 
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‘I mean,’ said Gerald, ‘ that the 
offence is foolish enough, but not 
—not—in fact, it might have been 
worse.’ 

‘The boy is_ light-headed,’ 
groaned the captain. ‘A feather 
turns him: he has no more will 
than the weathercock ; he—’ 

‘Papa,’ said Marion, ‘don’t be 
too hard on poor Fred.’ 

‘It was for Oxford,’ the captain 
went on, pacing up and down the 
room, ‘ that we saved and scraped, 
Marion and I—’ 

‘Oh, never mind that, papa !” 

‘It was to give him the best 
start in life that a lad can have, 
and the best education, that I 
denied my girl here the training 
that she deserved. We pinched in 
her dress and in our living, Gerald ; 
we made Marion governess to Adie 
when she ought to have been herself 
at school ; wehave lived cooped up 
in this little village when I might 
have taken her to see something 
of the world,—in order that Fred 
might have the means of going to 
a public school and the University. 
And this is the end of it. He was 
to get scholarships and prizes— 
where are they, Marion? He was 
to have brought credit on the old 
name—a name older and more 
honourable on the other side of the 
water than yours, Gerald, my boy— 
he was to be the pride of all of us, 
and see what it has all come to. 
Look at it, Marion—think of 
it.’ 

‘Nay, sir,’ said Gerald, ‘all is 
not lost because Fred has been 
unluckily foolish.’ 

‘Allis not lost? No. All would 
not be lost if the boy would work, 
buthe will not. Thisisthe last blow. 
Fred has spent all our savings, 
Marion, my dear. There is nothing 
left. You did not read his post- 
script, Gerald. He tells me the 
tutor has sent on his bills. And 
here they are. He adds a remark 
that they may wait.’ 
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* O Gerald,’ murmured Marion, 
‘say something to help.’ 

* May I look at the bills, sir?’ 

‘Look at them all. It is a pretty 
collection for one year of Oxford 
life. Champagne, claret, water- 
colours, engravings, boats, horses, 
for the son of a half-pay officer! 
You have been at Oxford, Gerald. 
Tell me, if you can, that all young 
men are so.’ 

Gerald was silent for a while. 

‘Fred has been extravagant,’ he 
said. ‘Let us own that he has 
been as foolish as a man well can 
be. Still, he is but twenty.’ 

‘But twenty? Yes, with a long 
life before him, and, like a ship 
with no ballast to keep her steady, 
without honour.’ 

*O papa? 

‘Marion, the man who openly 
contracts debts he cannot pay, who 
lives beyond his means, is not hon- 
ourable. Shuffling words do not 
soften facts. Fred’s life is before 
him, and what will he do with it ? 
“Unstable as water, he shall not 
excel.”’ 

‘ Let the debts wait,’ said Gerald. 
‘ As he has contracted them, let him 
do what many a man has to do— 
pay them afterwards. They will 
be a log about his neck for years ; 
but he will have to pay them in the 
long-run.’ 

‘No, Gerald,’ said the captain, 
‘we will not do that; will we, Ma- 
rion? We will not let a pack of 
cheating horse-dealers and rascals 
make jokes on the name of Revel. 
We will pay them every farthing, if 
we starve for it ourselves. But he 
must never set foot again in Ox- 
ford.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Gerald hesitat- 
ingly,—‘ perhaps, captain—if—if— 
Ihave a hundred or two in the bank 
— if you would let me make terms 
with these fellows—’ 

‘ Thank you, Gerald; but I will 
not borrow of you. IfI want a 
temporary loan, I will ask your fa- 
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ther, my old friend. He will do it 
for me. Fred’s debts shall be paid. 
But the debts are nothing, nothing 
—we can scrape for a few years 
more, and settle them. It is his 
future that Iam thinking of. Say 
nothing about it to your father, 
Gerald ; let me tell him, if I must 
ask him for the money. As for the 
boy, all the world knows already, 
I suppose, that he is rusticated—all 
the world except ourselves. He 
came home, sir, with the shame of 
the thing still upon him, to play 
and sing and laugh with the girls 
whose money he had wasted ; and 
not a word, not a word to me, 
though he knew I must learn it 
sooner or later. Marion, find if 
you can something in excuse for 
your brother. For I can find no- 
thing.’ 

Marion’s tears came into her 
eyes, but she could say not a word. 
It was all too cruel. 

‘And he wants to travel, as a 
reward, I suppose, for his folly,’ 
said the captain bitterly. ‘I know 
what I will do; I will see your fa- 
ther, Gerald, and borrow the money 
from him to pay off all in full. I 
will go up to town myself, take the 
boy down to Oxford, and settle 
up every liability. ‘Then he shall 
apologise to the college autho- 
rities, and take his name off the 
boards. I sent him there to work ; 
and since he will only play, he may 
come to Comb Leigh and lay 
trains of gunpowder round the 
cove, if he likes. They cost less 
here.’ 

Marion looked at Gerald. 

‘Perhaps, sir,’ he said, ‘I may be 
able to arrange for you. Let me 
go to town and see him. Let me 
bring Fred home to you. Your 
son is best with his father. And— 
and—Captain Revel—perhaps a 
word or two of kindness may affect 
him more deeply than anger. You 
were good enough to take me into 
your confidence, you know.’ 
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‘Ay, Gerald, ay; you can say 
what you like in this house.’ 

‘May I, sir? Then let me say 
another thing, though it is not a 
favourable moment. Captain Revel, 
accept me as another son.’ 

He took Marion’s hand. 

‘I asked this dear girl to-day,’ 
he went on, ‘to be my wife. Will 
you consent if she will—since she 
does ?” 

‘ Marion, Gerald, I did not look 
for this!’ The captain was silent 
for awhile. The two stood before 
him like a pair of prisoners waiting 
their sentence. When he spoke, 
it was with the voice and look of 
one whose thoughts are far off. 
‘When Marion was born, I was 
angry and disappointed that the 
child was not a boy. When Fred 
was born, I rejoiced because the 
old line might still be carried on. 
Fred’s mother died, poor thing, 
with Adie. Marion and I brought 
up the two babies. When Marion 
was only six years old, I repented 
of my disappointment, and thanked 
God solemnly for my girl, Gerald.’ 
He stopped, and taking her head 
upon his breast, patted her face, 
while he went on—‘I have thanked 
God daily ever since for her. 
Not a morning, not an evening, 
that I have not thanked Him for 
His great gift of this my daughter. 
What Marion has been to me and 
my house, who knows but myself? 
How can I tell, even to you, who 
have known her so long, how 
Marion has been the stay and com- 
fort of my life? Marion, you have 
wasted the spring of your time on 
your father and your sister—’ 

‘No, father, not wasted.’ 

* Not wasted, dear,’ he repeated. 
‘ The life of love is never wasted : 
it is like the rain which fertilises, 
and the sun which brings forth ; we 
see the fruits and we forget the 
way they grew. Not wasted, 
Marion ; only spent and given for 
us. You want to take her away 
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from me, Gerald ; it is a great thing 
you ask, but it shall be as my child 
wishes.’ 

‘ Gerald knows what I wish,’ said 
Marion simply. ‘ But not to leave 
you, father ; not to leave you.’ 

‘Chacomb is not very far off,’ 
Gerald said. 

‘It will be as good as a hundred 
miles away when I have to come 
to breakfast in the morning and 
find no Marion. My dear, your 
father is selfish—he thinks of no- 
thing but his own comfort—forgive 
him, and go with your lover. I 
have nothing to give with her, 
Gerald; but she brings you a heart 
full of love—ah, Marion, my 
daughter !—full of love. That is 
her only heritage, for her brother 
has wasted all the rest.’ 

‘Never mind her brother, sir,’ 
said Gerald. ‘You have given me 
something of a right to interfere, 
and I will go to town and bring 
him back to you to-morrow if you 
let me.’ 

‘Ay, bring him back, Gerald. 
‘Tell him that he will hear no word 
of reproach from me ; but he must 
come home and spend no more 
money, while we consider his future. 
My heart is too full to-night to 
have any anger init. ‘Treat him 
as your own brother, Gerald; 
only lend him nothing. By Jove, 
I wish you could tie him up and 
give him three dozen, and so wipe 
out allthe score. Now leave me, 
both of you, to go through these 
bills, and find out what I shall have 
to borrow.’ 

Nota thought crossed the simple 
sailor's mind that his old friend, 
his companion of near a score of 
years, could possibly object to 
lending him any sum he might ask. 
Not an idea that a Chacomb could 
object to an alliance with a Revel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GERALD looked back at the cap- 
tain as he drew Marion silently 
from the room. ‘The papers lay 
spread beneath his hands, but he 
was not looking at them; his 
thoughts had flown back a long 
way beyond Fred and his debts; 
they were in the old time before 
Marion was born. His eyes were 
full, and his lips were moving. 
People who in these superior times 
believe in such things, might have 
thought him praying. 

Outside in the garden, swinging 
her hat by the strings, and singing 
as she went, was Adie, untroubled, 
though she knew there was trouble. 
Hers was the light nature, which 
she shared with her brother Fred, 
of being able to disbetieve in trou- 
ble. She was impatient with people 
who took things seriously; she 
wanted everybody not to mind; she 
could not bear to see Marion and 
her father vexing themselves be- 
cause Fred would not keep in the 
strait and narrow way; it was 
incomprehensible to her why any- 
thing should give trouble except 
sickness and suffering. 

‘I am glad you have come,’ she 
said, ‘ because now, I suppose, it 
is all made right again. 1 heard 
you all talking, and poor Fred’s 
name used a good deal ; soI thought 
I ought not to listen, and went right 
away down to the cove. See what 
it is, Gerald, to be in a small house 
when you are not considered grown 
up, and must keep out of the way. 
Well, Marion, you have smoothed 
things, I hope, for the poor boy. 
I knew there was something going 
to happen, because he hasn't writ- 
ten to me for nearly three months. 
Marion is the greatest peacemaker 
in all the world, Gerald.’ 

‘T am sure she is,’ said her lover. 

‘She stands between Fred and 
papa, and between me and Fred, 
when we quarrel. When is Fred 
coming home, Marion ?’ 
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‘I don’t know, dear. See, it is 
past eleven, and you will catch 
cold. Let us go in.’ 

Adie pouted, but obeyed. 

‘Good-night, Gerald. You may 
kiss me if you like ; it’s very nice, 
but I don’t think you ought to, you 
know ; you don’t kiss Marion. It 
zs pleasant to have you back again, 
though I suppose I am too big now 
for the old games we used to have. 
But there’s the swing still, and we 
can go fishing; and I can play to 
you now, instead of Marion; and 
we can sing trios. Don’t go off to 
any more horrid places, though 
your letters were jolly things ; Ma- 
rion used to read them, and got 
creeps and shivers over the snakes 
and alligators. Marion, I keep 
fancying I hear footsteps in the 
shrubbery. I was getting quite 
nervous when you came in. Good- 
night, Gerald.’ 

‘Come, Marion,’ said her lover 
when her sister ran in; ‘come to 
the gate, at least, with me. See, 
what a lovely night ! Everybody is 
asleep ; walk two steps up the lane 
with me. It has not been a plea- 
sant ending to the first day of our 
engagement, dear Marion ; but you 
will be happy in spite of Fred’s 
weakness, will you not? After all, 
he is only a schoolboy, as you 
said.’ 

‘No, Gerald; but a man ought 
to be strong ; it is his duty,’ 

‘I will go to town to-morrow, 
and see what I can do with him. 
We shall be back the day after, 
and—enough of Fred, dear Ma- 
rion. Now, when no one is look- 
ing but the moon, which has seen 
so many kisses, put your arms 
round my neck and promise me all 
over again. My love, it is too 
great happiness. This is what I 
dreamed of when I was abroad ; 
it was for this that I came home. 
My dear love, my Marion, could 
there ever come a time when I 
should cease to love you?” 

VOL. XVI. 
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Ten minutes later Marion turned 
to go into the house. Gerald was 
walking home; Comb Leigh was 
all asleep. And then she heard, as 
Adie had heard, steps in the shrub- 
bery. 

She stopped and listened. 

‘Marion !” 

It was a voice that she knew, 
calling her in low tones. She 
turned sick with dread. 

‘Marion, come here into the 
shrubbery.’ 

She hesitated a moment, and 
obeyed. 

*O Fred, Fred, Fred, she whis- 
pered, kissing him, ‘ how could you 
be so wicked and so foolish ? 

It is Fred, hiding behind the 
shrubs for a chance to speak to 
Marion. His handsome face is 
clouded with a little care, but not 
very much. His blue eyes and 
fair hair are like Adrienne’s, as is 
the lofty carriage of his head. His 
chin is narrow and retreating, and 
the corners of his mouth are weak. 
But for beauty of form he is a very 
Apollo, and his voice is as sweet 
as a flute. 

‘I don’t know,’ he replied. ‘I 
was wicked because I was so fool- 
ish ; I was foolish because I was so 
wicked, and of course I have been 
a great ass. Don’t reproach me, 
Marion ; I came here for a little 
comfort, and you must not turn 
upon me.’ 

‘How can I help turning upon 
you? You are breaking my fa- 
ther’s heart.’ 

‘Nonsense, Marion ; nonsense, 
sweet maid Marion,’ he laughed 
flippantly. ‘People don’t break 
their hearts for a trifle of money to 
be paid for their sons’ debts. They 
get very angry, pay up, and then 
forgive them.’ 

‘Come in and see him. Don’t 
hide behind the bushes in your 
father’s own garden, Fred. Be 
brave. Come in and beg his par- 
don.’ 

L 
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‘I don’t knowabout being brave,’ 
he replied. ‘ IfI hadn’t gone such 
an awful cropper of debts, I 
shouldn't mind so much ; but ad- 
dition is an awful rule in arithme- 
tic when you come to bring it home 
to yourself; and I find that the 
people have all sent in their bills, 
and there will be the devil and ail, 
and— 

‘And, O Fred, why did you 
not tell us in June?’ 

‘Well, you see, my sister, the 
fact is, I thought there would be a 
tremendous row, and—and—when 
I came down the tutor’s letter ar- 
rived with me, so I took it from the 
postman, and thought it would be 
justas well that the governor should 
not have it.’ 

‘Do you mean to tell me, Fred, 
that you actually stopped a letter 
intended for your father ? 

‘That, Marion, is just exactly 
what I did do. No one knows it 
except yourself, and no one ever 
will. Now, Marion, don’t go on 
and be silly. There’s no great 
harm done after all.’ 

‘O Fred, Fred ! she cried; 
‘and you that we hoped so much 
of! It isn’t only the debt and the 
folly and the disgrace ; but, O my 
brother, it is the terrible’disappoint- 
ment. To think that all our hopes 
of you should end in this. It is 
dreadful.’ ' 

He shook off her hand from his 
shoulder. 

‘ That's the way with the women. 
They cry and lament about no- 
thing. There, Marion, there; don’t 
make mountains out of molehills. 
A little debt and a stupid rustica- 
tion. Now kiss me and say you 
forgive.’ 

‘As if I should not forgive. But 
it is not my forgiveness that will 
do any good. Only come in and 
see him.’ 

‘No, Marion, I willnot. Icame 
down this evening—travelled with 
the mail that brought my letter— 
and hung about here while you 


were talking with Gerald Chacomb. 
If you were a different sort of girl, 
I should have thought you were 
spooning. Well, I want you to 
be my friend. Smooth him over. 
Tell him he need not worry about 
the debts. Oxford tradesmen ex- 
pect long credit, and we will pay 
them somehow. And I want to go 
to Egypt with Lord Rodney. He’s 
quite the best fellow in the world.’ 

‘And where is the money to 
come from ?” 

‘It won't cost much. Rodney 
will pay for all but the travelling 
expenses. Don’t you see, dear, 
the importance of keeping a friend 
like that ? 

‘He was the man who put the 
crackers to the Dean’s door, and 
helped you to get rusticated, was 
he not? I should think it was 
very important to stand well with 
so sensible a young man as that.’ 

‘He has great influence, Ma- 
rion ; at least his father has. They 
will get me something jolly. Bless 
you, my dear, Oxford will do no 
good to a man with my tastes.’ 

‘ Have you forgotten, Fred, that 
you have no money, that you have 
spent all that your father set aside 
for you, and that you will have to 
work your own way in the world ” 

‘Don't put things in such a bald, 
coarse manner, Marion. It’s bad 
enough to be poor without being 
reminded of it.’ 

* What are we to do, Fred? Oh, 
what are we to do about you ?” 

‘Just nothing, Marion. Let 
things go on by themselves. It is 
always the wisest thing not to fidget 
and fuss. My dear child, you are 
making a great deal of worry.’ 

‘ Fred, you do not understand— 
you wé// not understand! There 
is NO more money left, none at all; 
but that is nothing ; it is you that 
we are anxious about—your future 
—your own conduct. Once more, 
will you come in and, see your 
father ?” 

‘No, I will not,’ he returned 
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doggedly. ‘I shall go back as I 
came. You had better go and tell 
him that I have been here.’ 

‘It would break his heart to 
learn that his son came home and 
waited outside like a—like a— 

‘Like a burglar, I suppose.’ 

‘ Afraid to go into the house and 
seek his forgiveness.’ 

‘Yes, I am afraid. It is all very 
well for you, Marion. You are his 
favourite. You have been his com- 
panion always. It is with me that 
he has always been stern and un- 
forgiving. Poor little Adie and I 
are the children of his second wife. 
It is not our fault, I suppose.’ 

‘Fred, you are unjust.’ 

‘Very likely ; I do everything 
that is wrong. I go to Oxford, 
and I live among gentlemen, and 
not among cads, as a gentleman. 
It costs my father a little more 
than he expected. I am unlucky 
enough not to get the scholarships 
and prizes you thought I should 
get. Ifyou only knew the kind of 
men who do get these things you 
would not think so badly of me.’ 

‘Gerald Chacomb got a scholar- 
ship, and was a fellow.’ 

‘Gerald Chacomb is a prig. 
Well, it is no use talking, Marion ; 
go and fetch my little Adie out to 
give me akiss. She won't reproach 
her brother when he is down on his 
luck. If she cannot help me as you 
can, she can tell me I have doneno- 
thing disgraceful or dishonourable.’ 

‘No, I will not bring Adie to 
you. She is in bed, poor child. 
Tell me what I can do for you. 
Fred, don’t be cruel. You know 
there is nothing in the world I 
would not do for you. But, oh, if 
you would only come in with me ! 

‘Then I tell you what you shall 
do for me. To-morrow you will 
get my father to write me a letter 
sanctioning the Egypt journey ; 
and—and, Marion, have you got 
any money?’ 

‘I have ten pounds left from my 
own money.’ 
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‘Then lend me that, my dear 
girl. I will give it you back as 
soon as ever I have any more. I 
must get back to London. Run 
and bring it at once, because I 
must be off.’ 

Marion said nothing, but went 
away for her purse. It was all she 
had, and with it vanished her last 
hope of any new dresses. But she 
gave it with a cheerful countenance, 
such as the Lord loveth. 

‘ And now, Fred, what are you 
going to do?” 

‘TI shall walk on to Barnstaple 
and go up to town by the first 
train. Write to me at the Tavis- 
stock, where Rodney and I are 
staying.’ 

‘Fred, do not—do not spend 
more money.’ 

‘The Tavistock is the cheapest 
place in all London,’ he replied 
airily. ‘You could not spendmoney 
there if you wanted ever so much. 
Good-night, Marion dear. Youare 
the best ofall girls, only a little in- 
clined to sermonise. You will 
never get a husband if you are so 
solemn and serious. Come, give 
me a kiss. ‘There—you are a dear 
girl—and now one for Adie. And 
now I will be off. Mind, I depend 
upon your good offices. You will—’ 

‘I will do what I can for you— 
when have I not? And, O Fred—’ 
remembering suddenly that Ge- 
rald was going to town on purpose 
to see him. 

But Fred kissed her lightly on 
the cheek, and was gone. 

Marion sighed, and returned to 
her father. 

‘You will be happy, child,’ said 
the captain, patting her cheek, ‘ as 
you deserve to be, my dear—as 
you deserve to be. I am sorry 
that this other thing has fallen upon 
us on such a day; we ought to 
have been all gladness and joy for 
my girl’s engagement.’ 

‘Do not think of it, papa, more 
than you can help. Gerald will 
go to town and see Fred ; and we 
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must hope for the best. Let us 
always remember our bright-faced 
boy with his winning ways, and how 
we loved him,’ 

She spoke as if her half-brother 
were about ten years younger than 
herself. 

‘We did, Marion, we did. He 
had the ways of his mother.’ 

‘Remember what you have al- 
ways said about his weakness of 
will, and how he would fall into 
temptation—it was the fault of his 
nature: we must make allowances 
for all. Do not let him go to that 
wicked place any more; we will 
keep him here for a little, and try to 
make him steady. After all, papa, 
he is only a schoolboy—is he not?” 

‘I will try, dear, to remeniber 
and to make allowances. But the 
disappointment is grievous, Marion. 
After all, money spent is gone, and 
we are foolish to regret it. Only I 
can make no more now; and when 
I die, dear Marion, what is to be- 
come of those two helpless chil- 
dren? Who will provide for them? 
Thank God, dear, that your future 
is provided for.’ 

‘We are in better hands than 
our own, father. Now, go to bed, 
dear. Let me put up all your pa- 
pers. See, here is a letter unopen- 
ed among them.’ 

‘ Another bill, Marion, another 
bill. I will look at it to-morrow.’ 

He put it into his pocket, and 
shut up the packet of Fred’s bills 
in his desk. 

‘My daughter—’ he took her 
face in his hands, and held it up to 
his—two faces as honest, brave, and 
true as this world has ever seen, and 
both strangely alike—‘ my daughter, 
I am going to lose you. I, that 
have had the first place, shall have 
to be content withthe second. It 
is the way of the world, and I do 
not repine, dear. Remember 
always, my child, that no husband 
can love you better than your fa- 
ther.’ 


‘I know it, father!’ whispered 
Marion. 

‘I did not think I should be so 
moved, my dear, by anything. It 
seems as if I had so much to say, 
and no time to say it in. I feel as 
if opportunities for talking to my 
daughter would come no more, and 
yetsomuchis untold. It seems as 
if I were going—not my Marion.’ 

‘You are nervous, papa dear. 
You will be better to-morrow.’ 

‘Good-night, dear. God bless my 
darling! God preserve her from 
harm, and surround her with hap- 
piness and love.’ 

The captain’s voice broke down, 
and his eyes melted into tears. 

So the girl’s day, that should have 
been the happiest in her life, was 
spoiled by her brother’s fault ; and 
the night that should have been as 
a bridal night was mingled with 
a sense of bitterness that jarred 
upon her joy. Through her soul 
flowed the harmonies of love, but 
now and then the thought of her 
brother struck discordant notes and 
marred the music. Somehow, in 
the education of our boys, we have 
dropped out one or two of the ele- 
ments of morality. They do not 
learn in our great schools and uni- 
versities the grand duty of look- 
ing things in the face. If they are 
taught the lesson of working first 
and enjoying afterwards, it does not 
seem to stick; and the simple prin- 
ciples of common sense, which 
should assign to every boy his own 
way of beginning the battle of life, 
are left to be taught by experience. 
Now, as Herodotus says, ‘our les- 
sons are mainly taught by our suf- 
ferings.’ Poor Fred wanted to en- 
joy. And, that he might enjoy, he 
had brought upon his father’s house 
the common tragedy of a ruined 
home. Meantime, with his sister’s 
last ten pounds in his pocket, he 
was marching gaily across the 
country, to catch the mail-train 
from Barnstaple. 


[To be continued. ] 
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STOCK-TAKING, individual and do- 
mestic, at the period of the new 
year is sO spontaneous as to as- 
sume the character of an instinct. 
Resolution-tide has been a term 
applied to the epoch of the 1st of 
January, as though at that time we 
crowded into one all the Monday- 
morning resolves of the year, and 
formed plans for the artificial divi- 
sion of our life-history then and 
there ensuing. It would be inter- 
esting, as a matter of statistics, to 
learn how many diaries and ac- 
counts had begun to be ‘regularly 


kept’ on the rst of January, and 
then to note how many blank 
leaves ensued, or how often ‘sun- 
dries’ appeared as an item between 
that and the ensuing 31st of De- 


cember. Where such a virtuous 
resolution, however, is made and 
kept, it forms an exceedingly inter- 
esting domestic record, and would 
prove a blessing to our biographers, 
should fate doom us to such a fost- 
mortem infliction. As an autobio- 
graphy, strictly ‘private and confi- 
dential,’ it becomes valuable to 
ourselves when years have thicken- 
ed upon us; and no doubt, if we 
recorded everything frankly and 
without reserve, would be some- 
thing more than amusing to those 
who came after us, when our old 
years were over, and we had gone 
to begin anew elsewhere. 

It has been surmised that what 
proves fascinating on this the 
smaller scale might also not be 
without its interest or utility if the 
radius were enlarged. The story of 


our social lives from month to 
month, provided only—as the legal 
phrase goes—it could be com- 
pressed within judicious limits, and 
did not attempt to rival Bishop 
Burnet’s //istory of His Own Time, 
might abridge, so to say, into 
‘r2mo’the ponderous folio which 
we all feel bound to peruse at the 
end of the year. Such a discursive 
glance at the current of events 
would form a sort of condensed 
leader, or seven- or eight - and - 
twenty leaders rolled into one; 
and it is matter of surprise that 
the proneness of the masculine 
British public to believe in leaders 
as in the Gospel or Magna Charta 
has hitherto escaped the notice of 
satire ; that no sharp-tongued old 
lady, when twitted with her rever- 
ence for the curate, has thought of 
retorting upon her male detractors 
with that palpable /~ guogue afford 
ed by their veneration for the edi. 
torial remarks in their favourite 
broad-sheet. 

In looking back for one moment 
to the fag end of ’74, so as to ga- 
ther up its fragments, place may 
well be given in the first rank 
to the typical curate above men- 
tioned, in so far, that is, as to take 
the religious element in our social 
surroundings first. Possibly Mr. 
Gladstone’s newly-discovered pen- 
chant forecclesiastical pamphleteer- 
ing may account for the almost un- 
wonted supremacy of this always 
primary element in our social sys- 
tem. After rousing the hopes of 
the Ritualists by his paper in the 
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Contemporary, he dashed them— 
and with them those of the more 
popularly-termed ‘Catholics’ —to 
the ground by runninga tilt against 
the Vatican Decrees. ‘The upshot 
of this was toraise the exceedingly 
pertinent question, how far submis- 
sion to Rome was compatible with 
loyalty, and to develop, not only 
among the Catholic nobility, but 
even in the ranks of its hierarchy, 
a pretty strong infusion of what 
might be called English Old-Ca- 
tholic feeling. If blind acceptance 
of the Vatican Decrees be a test of 
genuine Catholic orthodoxy, it is 
to be feared that England would 
scarcely answer to such a criterion ; 
and something very like anathemas 
were flying about pretty vigorously 
on the subject when—with the tact 
always discernible in the Roman 
camp—it was discovered that ex- 
communication on anything like a 
large scale might be inconvenient, 
and the subject was judiciously 
allowed to drop. 

Another extremely typical item 
standing over from the past year is 
that which concerns Bishop Colen- 
so. According to the now estab- 
lished custom of colonial bishops, 
but with some better cause than 
the majority of our right reverend 
visitors, Dr. Colenso paid a brief 
visit to England, in order to place in 
their proper light some details of 
the late Kaffir outbreak ; and im- 
mediately his lordship was pounced 
down upon by advanced Broad 
Churchmen, and asked to preach in 
their churches. Having accepted 
such an invitation at Carfax, Dr. 
Colenso found himself inhibited by 
the Bishop of Oxford, and the in- 
cumbent had to be satisfied with 
reading his lordship’s discourse to 
a disappointed congregation. This 
was the revival, under a new phase, 
ofthe old dispute which the lovers 
of the guieta non movere principle 
fondly hoped had died out with the 
death of the late Bishop Gray, self- 
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styled the ‘ Metropolitan of South 
Africa,’ by whom the Bishop of 
Natal’s opinions, as expressed in 
his five volumes on the Pentateuch, 
had been deemed heretical, and his 
lordship deposed from office. On 
appeal to the Privy Council 
the decision was pronounced null 
and void, and by implication 
Bishop Colenso’s ‘views’ declared 
tenable in the elastic system of the 
Church of England as by law estab- 
lished. Consequently he has retain- 
ed his position as Bishop of Natal, 
though a rival episcopate has been 
set up at Maritzburg, and an edify- 
ing spectacle of disunion repeated 
which has beenmorethan once seen 
on the torrid arenaof Africa, certain- 
ly not tending to make the Kaffir, 
the Hottentot, or the ‘ unconverted’ 
Dutch boor exclaim: ‘See how 
those Christians love one another ! 
Such being the antecedents of the 
case, though, it was difficult to 
see what /ocus standi the Bishop of 
Oxford had for issuing his inhibi- 
tion. Bishop Colenso, however, 
certainly scored one by his quiet 
submission thereto; and in the 
afternoon of the same Sunday 
preached in the chapel of Balliol 
College, Oxford, on the invitation 
of the Master, Professor Jowett. 
The Bishop of London is visitor of 
this college ; and the circumstance 
naturally led to fresh complications. 

The Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, 
one of the most advanced of the 
Broad Church party, and incum- 
bent of York Chapel, St. James’s, 
advertised that the Bishop of Natal 
would preach at that place on one 
of the Sundays in December ; and 
the building was crowded with per- 
sons anxious to hear a sermon 
puffed prospectively by the Oxford 
inhibition into notice, just as 
Essays and Reviews were by Arch- 
deacon Denison’s onslaught in 
Convocation. In this case the 
Bishop of London adopted a 
policy which many will think cha- 
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racteristic. Instead of inhibiting 
the bishop, as his brother of Ox- 
ford had done, Dr. Jackson wrote 
privately to Mr. Stopford Brooke ; 
and the result was that Bishop Co- 
lenso did not preach, the intima- 
tion that he had been forbidden 
by the Bishop of London being re- 
ceived with ‘loud hisses’ from the 
congregation at York Chapel. The 
Bishop of Natal was to have preach- 
ed on the following Sunday at St. 
James’s, Marylebone, on the invi- 
tationofthe Rev. R. H. Haweis, the 
incumbent ; but the bishop’s inter- 
diction remained in force, and the 
sermon was once more suppressed. 

Under these circumstances, it 
was felt by the Broad Church 
party in London, that the only 
chance of hearing Bishop Colenso 
was at Westminster Abbey, where 
the authority of Dean Stanley was 
as absolute and unquestioned as 
that of Professor Jowett at Balliol 
College. They were again, how- 
ever, doomed to disappointment. 
The dean invited Bishop Colenso 
to deliver the last of the series of 
Advent lectures ; but Dr. Colenso 
in a letter to the dean, which com- 
mended itself by its firm but quiet 
tone of consideration, declined to 
accept the proffered compliment, 
and quietly sailed for his distant 
diocese on Christmas-day. It is 
matter of regret among the more 
advanced thinkers in the Church 
of England, that his lordship does 
not follow an example afforded by 
many of his colonial brethren, of 
retirement from a sphere where he 
has certainly fulfilled a very credit- 
able term of service; so that, by 
returning to England, he might 
form a centre for the Broad Church 
school of theology, which, as was 
said of the Liberals prior to the 
late dissolution, being to some ex- 
tent a party based on negations, 
requires some powerful influence 
to give it the necessary coherence. 

But although the Bishop of 
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Natal had departed, the grava- 
mina which seemed to be aroused 
by his presence survived his exo- 
dus. The irrepressible Mr. Ha- 
weis, though cheated of his bishop, 
accepted the invitation of the Sun- 
day League to deliver a lecture at 
their opening meeting in Mr. Mon- 
cure D. Conway's chapel, South- 
place, Finsbury, on Sunday even- 
ing, January 3rd. Again the Bishop 
of London interposed, and reason- 
ed with Mr. Haweis in a corre- 
spondence which unfortunately 
has not been made public ; but the 
result of it was that the bishop 
withdrew his veto as gracefully as 
might be, and left Mr. Haweis 
‘ practically’ free to fulfil his en- 
gagement. Ina pathetic letter on 
the subject, addressed to a third 
person while the question was 
pending, the Bishop of London 
stated that he had no reason to 
hope Mr. Haweis would prefer his 
bishop’s judgment to his own, 
which ‘ practically’ Mr. Haweis did 
not, but lectured the Leaguers on 
the subject of ‘ Emotion.’ Unfor- 
tunately the lecture has not been 
publicly reported; but the very 
subject is typical of a change super- 
vening on the face of ecclesiastical 
affairs. ‘The emotional, zesthetical 
Broad Churchman is a sign of the 
times. The conventional connec- 
tion between ritual beauty and 
Roman doctrine is being largely 
broken through ; and the cultus at 
many even ofthe advanced Broad 
churches is as elaborate as pos- 
sible. A choral service with sur- 
pliced singers, jewelled cross and 
bouquets of camellias on the richly 
adorned altar, ushers in a sermon 
where the last remnants of ortho- 
doxy are torn to tatters. 

A survey of the state of things 
within the Establishment at the 
present moment, then, is much 
calculated to remind us of 
George Colman’s very pertinent 
but somewhat too plain-spoken 
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lines in the Knight and the Friar. 
Speaking of the religious house 
where his clerical hero abode, he 
says: 

* You'd think, since tenanted by holy friars, 

That peace and harmony reigned here 

eternally ; 
Whoever told you so were cursed liars— 

The holy friars quarrelled most infer- 

nally.’ 

At the other extreme pole Mr. 
Mackonochie, of St. Alban’s, Hol- 
born, or ‘ Father Mac,’ as the Ritu- 
alists familiarly term him, has been 
sentenced to six weeks’ suspension 
from duties on account of certain 
excesses of ritual. The sentence 
was at once rendered nugatory by 
Mr. Mackonochie formally appeal- 
ing to the Privy Council against 
the decision of the Court of Arches, 
though, it is said, without any 
intention of carrying his appeal 
thither, and, in the mean time, con- 
tinuing all his practices just as 
though nothing had _ happened. 
Such is a pleasing illustration of 
the working of the present ecclesi- 
astical law of England. A few very 
enthusiastic optimists believe that 
all this is going to be changed 
when the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Bill comes into force in July; 
and it is just possible that the 
bishops themselves fancy they will 
possess in that acme of last ses- 
sion’s ecclesiastical legislation a 
double scourge, to flay alike the 
shoulders of sacerdotalists and la- 
titudinarians ; but, with the exam- 
ple of rebellious Catholics above 
mentioned before our eyes, we may 
well doubt whether public opinion 
will indorse any vexatious applica- 
tion of a measure, the practical up- 
shot of which would be to place a 
pope in every diocese, and multiply 
Pius IX. by twenty-eight. There 
was a transient flash of cleverness 
shown in heralding the measure 
with the ad captandum ‘No Po- 
pery! ‘Down with Ritualism !’ cry; 
but the more far-sighted of us saw 
from the first, that the object of 
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the Public Worship Regulation Bill 
was to insure rubrical strictness free 
from defects as well as excesses, and 
the only result—masked though it 
might be with a specious pretence 
of ‘ putting down Ritualism’—was 
to make the bishop’s word law in 
each diocese; so that it is easy 
to see we might have Rome in 
the City and Geneva in South- 
wark, according to the proclivities 
of my lords of London and Win- 
chester, consequent again on the 
religious penchant of the Prime 
Minister for the time being, at 
whose beck and call some priest- 
politician might be elevated to the 
bench, blushing and simpering out 
his ‘ Nolo Episcopari.’ ‘There is, it 
must in fairness be remarked, a 
consensus, real or apparent, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, due to 
the concentration of authority in 
the see of St. Peter, which is en- 
tirely absent from a system where 
one bishop is as good as another 
(and a good deal better too, of 
course each particular prelate would 
add). ‘Then, again, misty and ill- 
defined as the limitation is, it is 
only the ex cathedré words and acts 
of Pio Nono for which infallibility 
is claimed ; whereas the episcopal 
chamber-practice secured by this 
act, and of which a foretaste was 
given in the cases of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke and Mr. Haweis, goes to 
make the bishop the most irrespon- 
sible potentate on the face of the 
earth. It is very significant to no- 
tice that the first two cases in which 
the Bishop of London has inter- 
fered have been those of Broad 
Churchmen, not Ritualists. The 
law has been left to ‘take its 
course’—that is, simply to stultify 
itself{—in the caseof Mr. Mackono- 
chie ; but the screw was privately, 
and in two cases out of three suc- 
cessfully, applied in the instances 
of liberal Churchmen. There can 
be no question that the real ten- 
dency of the measure is to repress 
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anything like free thought and ac- 
tion, and to drill the opinions and 
acts of the clergy into simple ac- 
quiescence with those of theirmitred 
‘superiors.’ The resistance of Ro- 
man Catholics to authority which 
would impose the doctrines of the 
immaculate conception and papal 
infallibility on them as articles of 
faith, will not be without effect in 
the way of guiding our spiritual 
pastors and masters as to the use 
of this novel weapon,’ placed in 
their hands by crude and hasty 
legislation. 

Moreover, there is this to be 
remembered: we are threatened 
with an extension of this ‘short 
and easy method’ from matters of 
ritual to those of doctrine and dis- 
cipline. Such an extension is only 
in the nature of logical sequence, 
and there can be no doubt 
that, had the Bishop of London 
been armed with power to coerce 
the conduct as well as the religious 
practices of his clergy, Mr. Haweis 
would not have been left ‘ prac- 
tically’ free to act as he did in 
the matter of the Sunday League. 
He would have been forced, under 
we know not what pains and 
penalties, to stop at St. James’s, 
and take his own service and ser- 
mon like a good obedient son of 
the Church. Can anything be 
imagined more likely to carry dis- 
union into a parish than a measure 
which enables every trio of scandal- 
mongers, male or female, to closet 
themselves with a bishop 7 camerd, 
aad contrive the extinction of any 
obnoxious clergyman? Certainly 
such a system of espionage is un- 
dreamed of in the Roman com- 
munion, and would be scouted in 
any other than the clerical pro- 
fession. It is not very difficult 
to see that all this strengthens the 
hands of the Liberationists, and 
will not improbably eventuate in 
the rubrical State Church conserv- 
ing to itself the time-servers and 
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men of one idea, while concurrent 
endowment will begiven to all other 
shades of opinion; including in 
the larger Church of England all 
those recognised religious bodies 
which are now invidiously spoken 
of as beyond ‘the pale.’ If such 
be the far-reaching issues of an 
Act whose immediate purpose was 
only episcopal aggrandisement, 
there are not a few amongst us 
who will be ready to pass a vote 
of thanks to the short-sighted pair 
of prelates who fathered the 
measure, albeit with the insincere 
and bigoted cry of ‘Down with 
the Ritualists! In a _ compre- 
hensive system like that ideal of 
a Catholic Church now before us, 
we could as ill afford to dispense 
with the esthetic taste and un- 
questioned zeal of the Ritualists as 
with the more spiritual fervour and 
equally elaborate church-system 
of the Wesleyans, too long separat- 
ed from us by arbitrary Church 
legislation, and not likely to be 
reconciled as long as the Bishop 
of Lincoln is able to sanction the 
erasure from the tombstone of a 
dead child of the title which 
courtesy awards to its father. 
There is undoubtedly among 
the Evangelical school of thought 
in the Church of England an un- 
wonted fervour discernible, due, 
no doubt, in a measure to the 
combined action forced upon them 
by the necessity of showing a 
common front against the opposed 
principles of Ritualism and the 
Broad Church party. To the 
sincere Evangelical, Rome and 
Germany (under which latter cate- 
gory he is apt illogically to class 
all progressive ideas) are equally 
bétes noirs. Be it as it may, how- 
ever, there is a quiet work being 
done by the Evangelicals and 
those Dissenting bodies who work 
with them, which, however we may 
differ from its genius, can scarcely 
fail to command our respect. ‘The 
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daily prayer- meetings held in 
Moorgate Hall from twelve noon 
until one are simply phenomenal. 
There is nothing more striking 
than the quiet assembly for prayer 
with the roar and din of the City’s 
busiest hour echoing outside. This 
movement strikes one as a sort of 
under-current prophetic of the arri- 
valof Messrs. Moody and Sankey in 
London next month. In Sheffield 
they have struck hands with the 
parochial clergy, and (no Public 
Worship Regulation Bill being yet 
in force) the unfamiliar sounds of 
a Nonconformist’s voice have been 
heard in the chancel of the parish 
church, as those of Dr. Caird and 
Professor Max Miiller in the nave 
of Westminster Abbey. By way of 
anti-climax, Messrs. Moody and 
Sankey have, it is said, secured 
the more than episcopal revenues 
of ten thousand pounds for their 
London mission. Mission work, 
like all other work, of course can- 
not be carried on without funds ; 
but this seems a prodigious rate, 
unless the harvest is going to be 
very great indeed. 

The Shakers have perhaps sup- 
plied the most prominent religious 
event of the times. Located first 
under the arches of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway at 
Walworth, and next—when the 
police interfered to stop their 
vagaries here—in Little College- 
street, Chelsea, Mrs. Girling and 
her terpsichorean followers ad- 
journed to the New Forest to put 
in practice their doctrines of 
Christian communism. ‘They man- 
aged to get possession ofan estate 
near Lymington, part of the pur- 
chase-money for which remained 
on mortgage ; and when the time 
for paying this off arrived, neither 
interest nor principal was forth- 
coming, and eviction ensued. In 
a bitter Christmas-tide these de- 
voted people suffered incredible 
hardships, squatting in lanes and 


barns, and refusing to leave their 
‘dear mother.’ Their case was 
commiserated by the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, who, without patronising 
their opinions, regarded them as 
martyrs in the cause of conscience 
and consistency, and was only 
staggered eventually when he found 
they performed certain of their re- 
ligious dances in a costume—or 
rather absence of costume—which 
would certainly have drawn down 
on them the censures of the Lord 
Chamberlain, had the exercises 
been dramatic instead of devo- 
tional. The great point in Mrs. 
Girling’s system is, that upon initia- 
tion her followers become immor- 
tal and unassailable by physical 
sickness or suffering. Death—in 
many respects analogous to natural 
dissolution—takes place at con- 
version ; and ‘some people,’ said 
Mrs. Girling in a private interview, 
‘die very hard.’ Mrs. Girling’s 
position—so strangely do extremes 
meet—was championed by Mr. 
Voysey a few Sundays since in a 
sermon at St. George’s Hall; Mr. 
Voysey, that is, takes the ground 
that the Shakers are literally true to 
the prescriptions of the Sermon on 
the Mount and to the example 
of the early Church in so far that 
they take nothought forthe morrow, 
and have all things in common. 
If these injunctions clash with the 
conventionalities of the nineteenth 
century, so much the worse for the 
nineteenth century if Scripture is 
to be literally followed. It is only 
right to add that the fact of the 
‘unadorned’ dancing had _ not 
cropped up when Mr. Voysey thus 
delivered himself, or he might have 
been as shocked as Mr. Auberen 
Herbert himself. This accusation, 
however, rests only on the asser- 
tion of a renegade Shaker, whose 
evidence would naturally be ac- 
cepted with some reservation. 

In common fairness it should 
also be added that these Shakers 
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or Jumpers disclaim the title, ap- 
propriate as it seems, and lay claim 
to the appellation of Bible Chris- 
tians, the monopoly of which is, 
again, reserved by an exceedingly 
respectable body of religionists 
who are quite free from any of 
Mrs. Girling’s peculiar views, either 
as to dancing or death. The posi- 
tion assumed by this Suffolk woman, 
as also by the Peculiar People, 
raises a very curious issue, which 
has been rightly estimated both by 
Mr. Voysey and the Hon. Auberon 
Herbert, but which is studiously 
blinked by the most determined 
votaries of the literal exegesis of 
Scripture, namely, what amount 
of ‘adaptation’ do the prescrip- 
tions of Holy Writ require to fit 
them for use in the nineteenth cen- 
tury? Once admit the right of 
private judgment in these matters, 
and the broadest position of the 
Broad Churchman or the latest 
‘development’ of Ultramontanism 
follows, according to the animus of 
the inquirer or interpreter. Read 
the injunctions literally, and the 
communism of the Shakers, the 
anti-Aisculapian ‘unction’ of the 
Peculiars, or the now obsolete 
‘tongues’ of the Irvingites, would 
follow as logical deductions. This 
riddle awaits an CEdipus. 

A more edifying discussion still 
is that which has resulted in a pa- 
per war between Monsignor Capel 
and Canon Liddon, and narrowed 
itself gradually to the ever-hopeless 
enumeration of differences between 
the Anglican doctrine of the real 
presence and the Roman tenet of 
transubstantiation. The contro- 
versy commenced with an accusa- 
tion on the part of Monsignor Ca- 
pel, that the Ritualists were dis- 
seminating Roman doctrine. Ca- 


non Liddon took up the cudgels, 
and boldly advanced upon what 
seems daily more and more a for- 
lorn hope. He claims the doctrine 
of the real presence as a distinc- 
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tive one of the Church Catholic 
before the Roman branch formu- 
lated it into that of transubstan- 
tiation. It is here the whole ques- 
tion of Ritualism hinges ; and these 
two consummate controversialists 
are far-sighted enough to see what 
the smaller men do not discern, 
namely, that it is no cut of a vest- 
ment or amount of ritual adorn- 
ment, nay, not confession itself— 
though this be conceded an im- 
portant side-issue—that is the 
real question at, issue among 
a ‘considerable minority’ in the 
Church of England; but it is 
the sacrificial character of what, 
conceding this, would surely be 
misnamed the ‘Communion’ ser- 
vice. Granting this—granting that, 
ex opere operato, bread and wine 
were changed into the body and 
blood of Christ—any acts of 
‘adoration’ might follow as a na- 
tural sequence, and no amount of 
‘direction’ could possibly be exces- 
sive on the part of men endowed 
with this magical power. The real 
question at issue goes into a nut- 
shell, and is only disguised by the 
verbiage about prepositions to de- 
fine the connection between the 
external element and the ‘pre- 
sence.’ It is this: was not the 
whole tendency of the Reforma- 
tion, and is not the genius of the 
Church resulting from that Refor- 
mation, dead against this sacrificial 
doctrine, and therefore these priest- 
ly assumptions? We may like or 
dislike the Reformation ; call it the 
‘lamentable schism of the sixteenth 
century,’ or the ‘ glorious Reforma- 
tion ; but it is a fait accompli; and 
any attempt to dissever the existing 
English Church from it shows at 
once as a piece of special pleading. 
Nine out of ten average English- 
men will certainly, then, side with 
Monsignor Capel when he asserts 
that not only extreme Ritualists, 
but even average High Church- 
men—typed in their archon epony- 
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mus, Dr. Pusey—teach Roman 
doctrine, in so far as they claim 
for their distinguishing characteris- 
tic the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence in the Eucharist. 

It is perilous to include among 
the items of our social status guo 
those shifting political elements 
which are surely most unwisely 
omitted from the sum total, but 
which (as Ceesar puts it, in apassage 
obnoxious to school-boys), ce/erem 
atgue instabilen motum habentes, 
may have entirely changed their 
complexion before the exigences 
of printing and publication allow 
these words to appear. As they 
are being written, Mr. Gladstone’s 
not unexpected retirement from 
the Liberal leadership, conveyed 
to his ‘dear Granville’ under plea 
of devotion to some mysteriously 
‘special work,’ only opens up a 
dim vista of probabilities. Mr. 
Disraeli’s movements have, in the 
most literal sense of the word, been 
hampered by dira podagra; but 
February will, no doubt, find him 
renovated. Spring breezes have 
succeeded the Arctic Christmas, 
and, coupled with the pure country 
air, ought to favour convalescence. 

To cast one look abroad, Spain, 
having wearied the rest of the 
civilised world a long time ago 
with her interminable Carlist war, 
has got tired of it herself, and sig- 
nalised the last day of the old year 
by summoning to the throne Don 
Alfonso, the son of ex-Queen 
Isabella. No wonder the change 
was effected quietly. Another 
dynasty or ministry to the Spaniards 
is nothing more than a change of 
temperature in other countries; 
scarcely so much, in fact, as that 
which between Christmas-day and 
Twelfth-night landed Londoners 
from the Arctic blasts of winter to 
the zephyrs of spring, and very 
likely, ere these pages see the 
light, will have re-introduced the 
glacial epoch once more. Dynastic 
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changes in the Peninsula or climatic 
ones in our island come like skin- 
ning to eels—they get used to it 
in time; only the bronchitis lists 
run up in the Zimes obituary: and 
the recent little lightsome changes 
in Spain must have so impoverished 
her exchequer, that under the re- 
suscitated Bourbons she is likely to 
remain for a long time the most 
Catholic kingdom in Europe. In 
fact this seems, as far as one can 
see, to be about her normal con- 
dition. 

France—reposing not exactly 
under herlaurels—invited the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of the city of 
London, of all people in the hemi- 
sphere, to ‘assist’ at opening the 
new Opera; having accomplished 
which feat, she set herself to con- 
sider her 1ninisterial crisis, brought 
about by discussion as toa Second 
Chamber. It may be to assume 
the prophet’s office, perhaps, but 
one can scarcely help regarding 
this complication as tending to- 
wards a monarchy. Possibly the 
example of Spain may be conta- 
gious ; though to which of the 
three competitors fickle Fortune 
may incline, it would be imperti- 
nent tospeculate. Happily these 
elements of dynastic change have 
no special import in our own social 
condition. 

Christmas literature developed 
itself in a characteristic battle of 
the books. The authors of the 
Coming K— and the Si/iad, parting 
company with the proprietors of 
Beeton's Annual (the parting being 
not altogether voluntary on the 
authors’ side), issued Jon Duan on 
their own account, and rather out- 
Heroded Herod himself. Their 
illuminated cover contained a por- 
trait of the Queen, with the word 
‘ Abdication’ printed in good bold 
type, ‘plain for all folk to see.’ 
The volume did not find favour 
with those patrons of fugitive li- 
terature whose countenance is ge- 
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nerally deemed essential to such 
productions. It was accordingly 
vended in the streets, first at the 
fancy price of half a crown, but 
soon dropping down to the nor- 
mal ninepence. As a specimen 
of the slashing style of the satire, 
it may suffice to quote two stanzas, 
wherein the author of Axti-silly- 
ass, a loyal reply to the Sad, is 
thus honoured with a share of the 
obloquy launched at the Queen 
and Prime Minister : 


‘ Then there's that cadging dodger, who saw 


t 
To write himself down Ass, on scores of 
pages, 
And, in a volume lacking sense or wit, 
To tout for préferment.* When next his 
wages 
Are paid for suchlike raids, perhaps he'll 


hit, 
Or try to hit, the foe that he engages : 
It must be so annoying to lickspittle 
As he did, and be wrong in every tittle. 


Go to! youreverend, ‘‘lining” gentleman ; 

Go, take your ‘davies, prostitute your 

pen ; 
Go, do your hireling work as best you can, 

And be, as usual, all things to all men : 
Be high, or broad, or /ow, as suits your 

plan, 

And, greedily, essay the work of ten ; 
But, if you've got a spark of manly virtue, 
Don’t lie again of one who's never hurt you.’ 

* This somewhat novel accentuation is re- 
quired, it will be perceived, by the exigences 
of rhythm. 
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Mr. Irving’s masterly impersona- 
tion of Hamlet at the Lyceum is 
the chief of those dramatic events, 
which surely ought not to be omit- 
ted from an enumeration of so- 
cial influences claiming to be in 
any degree exhaustive. ‘The state 
of the drama is a very delicate cri- 
terion of the conditicn of public 
opinion ; and the fact that Hamd/et 
is now drawing large audiences all 
through the pantomime season 
may satisfy even the typical old 
gentleman in the pit—/audator 
temporis acti /—that dramatic taste 
is not yet quite defunct in England. 
If—in order to justify its inclu- 
sion among social influences—it 
be necessary to draw an actual 
‘moral’ from the drama, such a 
one is not far to seek in the present 
instance. Among the occupants 
of the pit (where best of all the 
effects of a play can be studied) 
was a person, whose sex or age 
it is not necessary to specify, but 
who was greatly scandalised by the 
ornate character of Ophelia’s fune- 
ral, and exclaimed—just as though 
the occasion had been a ‘ mass’ at 
Mr. Mackonochie’s—‘ What mock- 
ery in a Protestant country ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 


Aprna secretly in love with Lewis 
Harding! Mr. Northbrooke listened 
attentively as Mrs. Chesley made 
this fact known to him. Though he 
was astonished, and at first not a lit- 
tle vexed, he spoke with the greatest 
affection of his niece, and discussed 
with Mrs. Chesley the best and 
kindest means of promoting her 
happiness. 

Upon her departure Mr. North- 
brooke lay back thoughtfully in his 
chair. He could not find it in his 


heart to be angry with Albina ; for 


he loved her sincerely, and was 
tenderly solicitous about her pre- 
sent and future welfare. In his 
interview with Sir John Vine, he 
had spoken very earnestly about 
her, having besought Sir John that 
he would stand her friend in any 
trying emergency. By no effort 
could he shake off the conviction 
that Albina would find herself in 
need of a far-seeing, prudent, con- 
siderate, and experienced friend. 
She would need such a counsellor 
none the less because, at her uncle’s 
death, she would be a very wealthy 
woman. 

Ambitious as Mr. Northbrooke 
was, he was far, however, from being 
anxious that his niece should make 
an ambitious marriage. If it had be- 
fallen that she had loved a man of 
both position and fortune, so much 
the better ; yet he would have 
scorned to exercise any undue or of- 
ficious control over her affections. 
Albina had had lovers ere this of 
good station andample means, with- 


out caring for one of them ; she had 
treated them all, indeed, in a sum- 
mary and offhand manner. After 
these occurrences, Mr. Northbrooke 
had given but slight hints of his 
disapproval, and these hints only 
because her manner of rejection 
had seemed to him a little dis- 
courteous. It was unnecessary that 
money should form any element 
in the possessions of her husband. 

Rich as he was, wealth with all 
its mighty attractions had not 
spoilt him; he remembered, too, 
that his father had once been a 
comparatively poor man himself. It 
is true that Ambrose Northbrooke’s 
sisters had both married men oftitle ; 
nevertheless, he did not seek for 
great things in the husband of his 
niece. So long as he was a gentle- 
man, possessed fair abilities, and 
was reputable in character, Mr. 
Northbrooke would be abundantly 
satisfied. 

From Lewis Harding’s own lips 
he had gathered that his birth was 
inconsiderable ; but that he had the 
manners of a gentleman and that 
he was clever were facts which had 
soon revealed themselves to ob- 
servant Mr. Northbrooke. That 
Lewis was moreover in the posses- 
sion of powers which might one 
day make him a man of mark, 
seemed also evident to the great 
engineer. He liked Lewis, too, 
and he liked him more and more 
with closer intimacy. 

Such being the case, he did not 
regard the fact of Lewis Harding 
as Albina’s husband so undesir- 
able a circumstanceas Mrs. Chesley 
had apprehended. His niece would 
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have a large fortune, and Lewis 
seemed to be a man to turn a for- 
tune to good account. Having 
unbounded faith in Harding, he 
felt that Harding would, therefore, 
do justice to his confidence. 

Moreover, he was influenced by 
other motives in considering this 
matter in a light so favourable to 
Albina’s hopes. Day by day the 
conviction grew upon him that his 
term in this world was becoming a 
short one, and he was much trou- 
bled about Albina’s happiness, when 
he should be no longer here to 
promote it. Married to a husband 
whom she loved—a husband of 
power, intelligence, and affection— 
she would find herself in a position 
most favourable to happiness, and 
Mr. Northbrooke would be relieved 
of that anxiety about her future 
fate from which he was now never 
entirely free. 

Suddenly the matter assumed a 
new phase. Did Lewis Harding 
love his niece ? 

From Mrs. Chesley, Mr. North- 
brooke had gathered that Lewis 
had said nothing to Albina as 
to the way in which he thought of 
her; but there were reasons ob- 
vious enough to Mr. Northbrooke, 
in Lewis Harding’s present posi- 
tion, why he should have hesitated 
to do this. 

For some time Mr. Northbrooke 
determined to let matters run their 
natural course, trusting that events 
would bring about an understand- 
ing between Lewis and Albina, for 
which Mr. Northbrooke would af- 
ford every assistance in making 
more obvious his friendship for 
Lewis. 

Then he considered that it would 
be advisable to sound Lewis at 
once in some delicate way, and in 
so doing afford him the counten- 
ance which he might be seeking. 

Such a method would at once 
assure Mr. Northbrooke whether 
Albina was encouraging hopes 
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which were forbidden to be realis- 
ed; or whether Lewis responded 
secretly to her passion, and needed 
only a propitious opportunity to 
avow it. 

Finally he decided upon taking 
a middle course. He would not 
sound Lewis at once, but he would 
watch—not unkindly or obtrusive- 
ly—how he bore himself before 
Albina, and in the course of a short 
time he would speak to him pri- 
vately, without, of course, compro- 
mising his niece. 

If events should turn out as Mrs. 
Chesley had suggested—for Mrs. 
Chesley naturally supposed that 
Lewis would be only too ready to 
love Albina for the good things she 
owned—Mr. Northbrooke would 
be under the necessity of making 
some change in the disposition of 
those honours which he held in his 
hands. When he spoke to Sir John 
Vine about his will, he had not 
foreseen the new probabilities which 
were so soon to confront him. In- 
deed, other reasons had sprung up 
of late, rendering it necessary to 
alter the features of his will. 

Hoping against hope that he 
might hear some favourable things 
of his nephew, Sir Marcus Boro- 
daile, Mr. Northbrooke was 
doomed to disappointment by the 
tenor of Sir John Vine’s letter bear- 
ing upon the dare-devil baronet. 
Sir Marcus was wilder than ever, 
and was getting—every trustworthy 
report said—more deeply into 
debt daily. His best friends could 
do nothing with him ; and he had 
plenty of ill-advisers to whose 
counsels he was only too ready to 
listen. The most innocent of his 
last freaks of eccentricity consisted 
in shooting at the chimneys of a 
small Baptist chapel whilst the 
congregation were engaged at ser- 
vice, frightening thereby the poor 
people half out of their wits. On 
another occasion he had turned 
his beagles into the same building 
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during a prayer-meeting, and the 
barking of these little creatures had 
of course considerably disturbed 
the devout assemblage! These, 
however, were minor offences. Asa 
sincere Churchman with a supreme 
contempt for all dissenters, the 
Rev. Sir John could overlook such 
eccentricities ; perhaps in his heart 
he could sympathise with the un- 
becoming proceedings. He had 
many hard words, however, for the 
general extravagance, foolhardi- 
ness, and dissipation of Marcus 
Borodaile. 

Upon another subject, by which 
Mr. Northbrooke was much in- 
terested, Sir John had given him 
some important and unexpected 
information. Mrs. Erskine, Albi- 
na’s cousin, who had been a child- 
less woman since her marriage, 
which took place some eight or ten 
years ago, when she was no longer 
young, was likely to be a mother. 

Here was cause for thought in- 
deed ! 


Cause which might change 
the whole tenor of his testament- 


ary purposes. 

At present, however, Mr. North- 
brooke was chiefly engaged by 
the interests of Albina and Lewis 
Harding, to which the disclosure 
of Mrs. Chesley had given such 
prominence. ‘To Albina for many 
days he was, if possible, kinder 
than ever. His gentleness towards 
her was very touching. Lewis was 
frequently invited to the house. 
Mr. Northbrooke’s manner with 
him was even more openly friendly 
than it had hitherto been. And 
Albina’s heart throbbed quickly 
when she observed these things. 

In many respects Mr. North- 
brooke was justified in his thought- 
fulness about her. Albina was 
wilful, capricious, passionate, and 
inconsistent. Alas, in spite of 
what his judgment warned him 
against, he had allowed her to 
have her way with little check or 
rebuke. An orphan daughter of 
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a younger brother, who, with his 
wife, had died before the little girl 
was three years of age, Albina 
had lived with her uncle ever since. 
His childless condition had soon 
made her become very dear to 
Mr. Northbrooke. It was even 
stated that he had not married 
again fer Albina’s sake. Perhaps 
this was an exaggeration. It was, 
however, a pleasure for the lonely 
and wealthy widower to see how 
eagerly her affections went out to- 
wards him, and how completely he 
filled her young heart. But even 
in her earliest years Albina showed 
not a little of her wilful temper, 
which, from the eccentric and 
whimsical forms in which it dis- 
played itself, Mr. Northbrooke 
lacked the heart to check. She 
was furthermore quick, jealous, 
excitable, and lavishly generous. 
Here were grave reasons for his 
earnest interest in her welfare ! 

Albina, in her young life, had 
had governesses of many nationali- 
ties; but none of them—Eng- 
lish, French, or German—had re- 
mained with the capricious young 
lady long. For this reason her 
education was not without con- 
spicuous and almost amusing defi- 
ciencies. Occasionally these ladies 
left because their young pupil’s 
habits and temper were too trying 
for their patience. Sometimes 
Albina, because they displeased 
her, asked her uncle todismiss them 
summarily. Ifhe did not speedily 
comply with her requests, poor Mr. 
Northbrooke fared ill with his ex- 
acting but charming niece. For 
the little girl had her way with her 
uncle—the man who in business 
was so unbending a disciplinarian 
—the man whose will was law, and 
whose dealings were so just and 
well considered. It was hard for 
him to resist either her temper or 
her tears. 

Mr. Northbrooke had also subse- 
quently to consider her in selecting 
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his housekeepers almost as care- 
fully as in previously engaging her 
governesses. When the reign of 
governesses was over — Albina 
stoutly refused to have another 
after her sixteenth birthday—Mr. 
Northbrooke found himself a good 
deal troubled by his niece’s con- 
duct to his housekeeper. There 
were one or two before the advent 
of Mrs. Chesley. With the latter 
Albina got on very well, with in- 
tervals of quarrels and sulks. She 
teased Mrs. Chesley a good deal ; 
but on the whole fared better with 
her than with the ladies who had 
preceded her. Mrs. Chesley was 
a feeble little woman, in spite 
of her occasional bursts of temper, 
and Albina took a wicked plea- 
sure in perplexing and worrying 
her. Her explosions amused the 
singular girl, who in the end really 
came to likeher. It was some time 


before Albina discovered that Mrs. 
*hesley, in spite of her weakness, 


was an observant woman. When 
she made the discovery, it was too 
late to attempt to hide from her the 
truth upon which her quick little 
eyes had fallen. 

Upon Mrs. Chesley it had been 
especially enjoined that she should 
affectionately warn Albina against 
those faults which were conspicuous 
to the eyes of her kind uncle ; and 
that she should especially check, 
when expedient, her extravagant 
habits. 

Mrs. Chesley’s first attempt to 
do so was received with such a 
burst of outrageous laughter by Al- 
bina that the lady was quite scared, 
and for a time feared to make 
another attempt. Albina seemed 
determined to be reckless, profuse, 
and wilful. Poor Mrs. Chesley! 
it was a sad reflection for this esti- 
mable woman. Her conscience, 
too, often pricked her, for Albina 
was lavish in her presents—pre- 
sents of which Mr. Northbrooke 
knew nothing ; and Mrs. Chesley 
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was doubtful at times whether she 
ought to receive them. 

‘Mrs. Chesley, I am_ nearly 
twenty-two, and I think I ought 
to know now what is best for me,’ 
Albina would say to her elderly 
companion, after Mrs. Chesley had 
been mildly critical upon some 
fault. 

‘ Yes, dear, you are twenty-two,’ 
Mrs. Chesley would answer, ‘and I 
wish you had a little more sense of 
responsibility.’ 

Albina Northbrooke had had 
three lovers—all dismally unsuc- 
cessful in their wooing; and con- 
siderably more than three would 
have entered the lists had she 
shown any signs of encouraging 
them. But these—the majority— 
vainly fluttered about her, fearing 
that discomfiture would meet 
them were they to make their atten- 
tions more conspicuous. There 
were three, however, who had 
openly and boldly wooed her—the 
son of a wealthy contractor, an 
eminent barrister, and a certain 
Lord Godmanchester. The latter, 
failing to make a satisfactory im- 
pression upon the young lady, ap- 
peared in the Bankruptcy Court six 
weeks after Albina had told him 
that she saw nothing whatever in a 
title ; an event which would in all 
probability not have befallen his 
lordship had his creditors known 
that he was likely to be married to 
the niece of the weMthy Mr. North- 
brooke. The contractor had been 
quite hopeful of success; but Albina 
gave him to understand thatshe had 
known contractors and engineersall 
her life, and wanted a fresh experi- 
ence. As for the barrister, when 
he pressed his suit upon her, Miss 
Northbrooke told him that he had 
been engaged in the prosecution of 
two innocent men lately, and that 
she was sure she could never forget 
it! She also said that she feared he 
would treat her as he did the wit- 
nesses who were engaged on the 
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opposite side. It was useless of 
him to remark, vainly attempting 
to be witty, ‘that by retaining 
him on her side she would find 
him at all times the stanchest 
champion, the ablest defender of 
her rights.’ She became _per- 
versely inquisitive about his wig. 
So the truculent Q.C., much dis- 
comfited, soon abandoned pursuit. 

At last Albina met Lewis Hard- 
ing. It was not long before she 
allowed herself to love him. She 
feared, nay, she knew, this was un- 
wise ofher. Perhaps she loved him 
the more because her love had been 
unsolicited. Her generous heart 
warmed to him because he was 
poor. She saw that he was ambi- 
tious. How eager she grew that she 
might be of service to his ambition ! 

She then became anxious toknow 
whether he cared for her, watching 
eagerly for signs of this delight. 
Sometimes it seemed to her that 
Lewis did so. Then she was very 
happy. But it was not permitted 
to her always to think in this way. 
What had the future in store for 
her? She asked herself the ques- 
tion with anxious, passionate trem- 
bling, carefully guarding her secret 
all the while from Norah. 

At last matters were brought to 
a crisis by Mrs. Chesley. Dear old 
Chesley, provoked to indignation 
by Albina, had determined to work 
mischief, or perhaps she was really 
conscientious in what she had said 
as to being impelled by her duty to 
make known her discovery to Mr. 
Northbrooke! At all events, her 
uncle knew the whole story now. 
He was not a man likely to allow 
any matter of importance to remain 
long in an unsettled condition. 

‘I feel I shall not be with you 
long, Albina,’ Mr. Northbrooke 
said to his niece one day, ‘and I 
should like to know that you will 
be happy when I am gone. I love 
you very much, and think of you 
very often.’ 
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‘Don’t speak in that tone, uncle 
dear ; I hope you'll live many, many 
years. You have recovered so well, 
you must not die yet.’ 

Ambrose Northbrooke stroked 
her hair; and in a few minutes was 
told that Mr. Harding had called, 
and was in his study. 

‘I will come to him at once.’ 
Then he drew his niece towards 
him, and strove to look into her 
eyes. Albina felt that he read her 
secret there. She trembled. What 
would pass between himand Lewis? 
Mr. Northbrooke smiled and slow- 
ly left the room. 

‘Well, Mr. Harding,’ said Mr. 
Northbrooke cheerfully as he en- 
tered his study; ‘the invention 
again, I suppose.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Lewis ; ‘ I hope 
you don’t think me troublesome, 
but I want your advice on another 
point or two.’ 

‘I will give it with the greatest 
pleasure. The two seated them- 
selves. ‘But I should like a word 
or two with you this morning,’ 
Mr. Northbrooke added, ‘ before 
we say very much about the in- 
vention.’ 

It was hard to speak without 
compromising Albina. The time, 
however, hadcome when he thought 
it expedient to ascertain Lewis 
Harding’s sentiments ; and the task 
of sounding Lewis to which he had 
set himself presented difficulties on 
the very threshold. 

‘You seem to be working very 
hard,’ he said, reverting to the 
theme which had been just started. 

‘Yes, I am anxious to perfect 
my invention. I am eager to get 
on in the world.’ 

‘A very laudable ambition, Mr. 
Harding. You told me, I think, 
that your parents were dead, and 
that your relatives were few.’ 

‘My parents died when I was 
quite young ; my relatives are no- 
bodies ; my best friend is Mr. Be- 
vington, in whose hands a small 
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sum of money was intrusted for 
my education and maintenance, 
and who from his own purse, out 
of regard to my parents—my mo- 
ther, I believe—has generously af- 
forded me considerable assistance, 
without which I should have been 
quite unable to do what I have 
done.’ 

‘I should like to meet this Mr. 
Bevington.’ e 

‘ He knows you by repute.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Mr. North- 
brooke musingly. 

‘I think I am the more anxious 
to get on because my family was 
insignificant,’ Lewis remarked. 

‘That is often the case,’ Mr. 
Northbrooke said. ‘ And perhaps 
you have other motives as well.’ 

‘Other motives ! echoed Lewis, 
surprised. ‘Perhaps I have,’ he 
added, after a moment or two’s 
pause. 

‘Young men at your age,’ said 
Mr. Northbrooke, who now thought 
he saw his way to gaining the in- 
formation he required, ‘ generally 
have lovers ; and it occurred to me 
that you might be anxious for suc- 
cess, not only on your own behalf, 
but—pray pardon me if you think 
I am intrusive— 

It was clear that Mr. North- 
brooke had his suspicion about 
Norah Lane. Lewis formed this 
opinion in a moment, and was per- 
haps a little troubled. 

So pressed by Mr. Northbrooke, 
he could not think of concealing 
his real hopes. His deliberation 
was short, and he looked into Mr. 
Northbrooke’s face with half a 
smile. 

‘Come,speak up,’ urged his friend. 

‘You are right in your surmise, 
Mr. Northbrooke. I am anxious 
about the success of this invention 
not solely on my own account. 
I love your ward, Miss Lane.’ 

‘Norah!’ cried Mr. Northbrooke 
in a tone of astonishment. 

‘I thought you suspected it,’ 
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answered Lewis. ‘I have deemed 
it best to be silent hitherto; but 
after what you said to me I con- 
sidered I was bound to speak 
out.’ 

‘Norah!’ said Mr. Northbrooke 
again. 

‘I fear you are angry with me,’ 
said Lewis, ‘ and think that I ought 
to have spoken to you before, or 
perhaps that I have been wrong 
even to think of Miss Lane at all. 
I assure you in not speaking I 
acted, as I thought, for the best. 
I did not wish Miss Lane to be 
compromised ; and although she 
knows that I love her, the engage- 
ment is, at my request, not to be 
considered as indissoluble unless 
I succeed in my hopes. IfI have 
done wrong, I am very, very sorry, 
Mr. Northbrooke.’ 

‘Poor Albina,’ thought Mr. 
Northbrooke. Itwas indeed very 
sad. He rose from his chair and 
walked to the window, Lewis’ eyes 
following him. His way of receiv- 
ing Lewis Harding’s confession 
was inexplicable. 

While holding this colloquy with 
his kind friend, Lewis noticed how 
ill he seemed ; and after Mr. North- 
brooke heard what he had to say 
about Norah, there settled upon his 
countenance, heavier and heavier, 
a weary troubled look, as of a mind 
and body prostrate. Upon receiving 
the confession of Lewis, which 
dealt so heavy a blow to his niece’s 
hopes, he felt very weak in- 
deed. He stood at the window 
for some time, taking no notice of 
Lewis Harding. 

‘I suppose Miss Lane loves 
you,’ he said at last in a low voice. 

Lewis replied that she did. 

‘And it was at your request, I 
infer, that she agreed to make no 
reference to what passed between 
yourself and her, or I should in all 
probability have heard of it before 
this.’ 

‘It was at my request. Iam sure 
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I have offended you by the course 
I have adopted ; but it was for her 
sake as much as mine.’ 

‘I quite understand, Mr. Hard- 
ing,’ said Mr. Northbrooke a little 
impatiently. ‘I am not blaming 
you for what you have done; you 
must not think I am angry with 
you ; for I do not think you could 
do a dishonourable action.’ 

‘I thought you appeared dis- 
pleased,’ Lewis Harding said. 

‘Displeased repeated Mr. 
Northbrooke, with a sad smile. 
‘No, I was only a little surprised ; 
that is all.’ 

‘Iam glad that you acquit me 
of any unbecoming conduct.’ 

‘I do, Mr. Harding.” And 
then followed another long silence. 
Mr. Northbrooke had hoped to 
have heard a very different story 
from Lewis Harding’s lips, and had 
been prepared to give him every 
encouragement in the event of his 
discovering that he loved his niece. 
What could he say to Albina? If 
she suspected him of having sound- 
ed Lewis—and she could scarcely 
fail to do this—it would be neces- 
sary that she should be informed as 
to what had been the result of his 
inquiries, in order that she might 
at once get the better of her foolish 
infatuation. It was clear to him 
that Lewis must at once discontinue 
his visits to Pembridge-square. 

‘Now that you have made this 
confession to me, Mr. Harding,’ 
said Mr. Northbrooke, ‘do you 
wish me to observe any privacy 
about it, or am I free to speak ?” 

‘I place myself entirely in your 
hands.’ 

‘Very well; I will think the 
matter over. You fully understand 
that I am guardian to Miss Lane ?’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Northbrooke.’ 

‘I have, therefore, good reasons 
to consider her interests. I am 
afraid those interests will soon have 
to be intrusted to another, as my 
days are numbered. You must ex- 
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cuse me if I express a wish to 
close this interview. I am not feel- 
ing at all well. Ah, I forgot your 
invention.’ 

‘ Another time will do,’ replied 
Lewis ; ‘I will not bore you to-day 
as I see you are so unwell.’ 

‘If you put the question you re- 
quire answered in writing, Mr. 
Harding, I will send a reply in a 
few days, without troubling you to 
come so far as Bayswater.’ 

Having made a few notes of his 
necessities on paper, Lewis rose to 
go. Mr. Northbrooke shook hands 
with him, but scarcely so cordially 
as before. Lewis could not quite 
understand why his friend had re- 
ceived his intelligence in such a 
way. 

* At any rate,’ thought he, as he 
left Mr. Northbrooke’s house, ‘ it 
is all out now. I must write at 
once and tell Norah what has 
passed.’ 

And how was disappointed Mr. 
Northbrooke to communicate to 
Albina what Lewis had told him ? 
How was he to break it to her that 
she was doomed to bitter disap- 
pointment ? He shrank from the 
task. He saw no means of soften- 
ing the blow, or even of preparing 
Albina to receive it. She had to 
hear not only that Lewis Harding 
was indifferent to her, but that he 
loved her friend. Mr. North- 
brooke knew how keenly her sensi- 
tive nature would suffer in knowing 
this. All had gone fair with her 
hitherto. Answered desires, free- 
dom from responsibility, wealth, 
health, and an unruffled life had as 
yet been her bright experience. In 
the midst of this sunny career the 
clouds threatened to darken omi- 
nously and rapidly. Albina’s first 
and bitterest trouble would meet 
her where a woman feels anguish 
most keenly—in her love for a man 
who cares nothing for her. 

‘ Poorgirl,’ said Mr. Northbrooke 
to himself, after Lewis had left, ‘ it 
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will be a terrible blow to her. I 
dread to tell her myself. Another 
must do it for me.’ 

Three days passed. Before 
then Mr. Northbrooke had told 
Mrs. Chesley everything, and had 
requested her to make Lewis Hard- 
ing’s story known to Albina. 

On the third day Albina came 
down to breakfast as usual very 
late. Neither her uncle nor Mrs. 
Chesley was in the breakfast-room. 
She found a letter waiting for her 
from Norah, which she seized at 
once. 

* Dear litttle Norah!’ she said, 
as she tore open the envelope. 

When she had read it, she let it 
fall suddenly into her lap, and her 
face became very pale. Mrs. Ches- 
ley entered at this moment. Her 
purpose was to relate what Mr. 
Northbrooke had informed her ; 
and the task before her made her 


very nervous. 
‘ Albina,’ she said softly. 


Miss Northbrooke made no 
answer, but looked up to her. 

*I fear, Albina, I have some bad 
news, dear,’ Mrs. Chesley went on 
kindly, with a trembling voice—‘ I 
wish I could prepare you for it— 
your uncle told me last evening. 
Albina, my dear girl, how strangely 
you look ’ 

‘Itis nothing,’ answered Albina, 
feeling mechanically for Norah's 
letter, and then twisting it up in 
her fingers. 

Mrs. Chesley, by way of nerv- 
ing herself, poured out a cup of tea, 
and drank it, with an unsteady 
hand. Then she resumed, speaking 
with some difficulty. 

‘ Mr. Northbrooke said last even- 
ing that Mr. Harding was almost 
engaged to Miss Lane.’ 

‘I know all! cried Albina. ‘I 
have heard from Norah this morn- 
ing. She has confessed the whole 
story. Mr. Harding wrote to say 
that she might speak now.’ ‘Then 
Albina was silent. ‘Did Lewis 
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know that I loved him?’ she asked 
at last, slowly. 

‘No, dear. Mr. Northbrooke 
told me all that passed between 
himand Mr. Harding,and Mr. Hard- 
ing has no suspicions whatever.’ 

‘I am glad of that!’ And Al- 
bina gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘I consider Mr. Harding’s con- 
duct in not speaking out before 
extremely underhand,’ said Mrs. 
Chesley. 

‘It was not! retorted Albina 
quickly. ‘Mr. Harding would never 
do anything underhand !” 

‘ Then I must saythat Miss Lane 
ought to have spoken,’ commented 
Mrs. Chesley, anxious, in spite of 
her previous malice, to say some- 
thing soothing to the troubled 
girl. 

‘There’s her letter. You can 
read it,’ said Miss Northbrooke, 
tossing the twisted note across the 
table, which Mrs. Chesleycarefully 
read, bursting out at the end into 
an exclamation of surprise. 

‘Dear me! do you observe what 
Miss Lane says about Sir John 
Vine? 

*I saw she mentioned him; but 
that part did not interest me.’ 

‘ My dear girl, she writes that he 
is paying her great attention, and 
that she fears he means to ask her 
to be his wife !’ 

‘I remember now,’ replied Miss 
Northbrooke indifferently. 

‘ A rather formidable rival to Mr. 
Harding !’ remarked Mrs. Chesley 
emphatically. ‘/, at any rate, 
should say so.’ 

Albina started. She ceased all 
at once to think indifferently upon 
this story of Sir John Vine; a 
guilty wish coming into her heart 
that Sir John’s suit might prosper. 
‘The next moment she was ashamed 
of it. 

‘The news is certainly astonish- 
ing,’ said Mrs. Chesley as she re- 
turned the letter to Albina. ‘To 
think that the Rev. Sir John, at his 
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time of life, should be so remark- 
ably silly ! 

After many days of much misery, 
which kind Mr. Northbrooke could 
not fail to observe with great pain, 
Albina called to mind again what 
Norah had said respecting Sir John 
Vine. Was he indeed likely to be 
—as Mrs. Chesley suggested—a 
dangerous rival to Lewis Harding? 
Albina almost hoped, without hav- 
ing any scruples now, that he would 
become so. 





CHAPTER V. 


HOW THE REV. SIR JOHN VINE 
FARED IN HIS SUIT. 


WueEN the Rev. Sir John Vine 
and his young and pretty compa- 
nion, Norah Lane, alighted at the 
Torchester station, almost the first 
person they saw was Sir Marcus 
Borodaile, Mr. Ambrose North- 
brooke’s wild nephew. 

‘What, home again, Sir John! 
cried Sir Marcus in a loud voice 
from the driving-seat of his wagon- 
ette. ‘We had quite given you up ; 
and your congregation was in de- 
spair. How do you do, Miss Lane? 
Glad to see you. Your uncle is 
somewhere about, looking for you. 
I am expecting two friends from 
London. Oh, here they are. How 
d’ye do, Hartridge ? How d’ye do, 
Edmeston? Now then, porters, 
look alive; my horses are impa- 
tient. ‘This is the first time they 
have been out this week. Good- 
day, Sir John! Good-day, Miss 
Lane!’ 

And with a wonderful flourish of 
his whip, his two friends having 
got into the wagonette, and the 
porters, to whom Sir Marcus threw 
half a crown, having put in their 
luggage and banged the door, Sir 
Marcus drove off quickly. Lazy 
cabs got out of the way, frightened 
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foot-passengers started aside, as his 
formidable vehicle dashed from the 
station. 

‘Sir Marcus has got some fast 
coves with him, I'll be bound,’ Sir 
John heard one of the porters say 
to a fellow-porter. ‘They'll be at 
billiards at the Cups pretty often 
the next few days. Don’t Sir Mar- 
cus know how to make the money 
spin ! 

‘A most indiscreet, thoughtless 
young man,’ observed Sir John to 
Norah in a voice of disapproval. 
‘It isa little curious that he should 
be the first person I saw on my 
return.’ 

Sir Marcus Borodaile was a tall, 
athletic man of thirty, with fair hair, 
moustache, and whiskers, and blue 
eyes, their brightness a little dim- 
med by late hours and dissipation, 
who spoke in a loud, not unplea- 
sant voice, and seemed generally 
to be a noisy, headlong, inconsi- 
derate gentleman ; calling lustily to 
the people to get out of the way of 
his wagonette as it dashed from 
the station, and nearly driving over 
one or two who were either slow in 
their movements or very deaf. 

‘I believe Sir Marcus is very 
kind-hearted,’ said Norah to her 
companion. 

Sir John shrugged his shoulders, 
as though he esteemed //a¢ a small 
virtue. ‘Ah, Mr. Albert North- 
brooke,’ he cried the next moment, 
‘we meet again, sir, very soon.’ 

The solicitor had just returned 
by train from the assize town, 
about twenty miles distant, where 
he had carried his case against 
heavy odds, and was high-spirited 
in consequence. When Sir John 
spoke to him he was pushing his 
way rapidly through the crowd. 

‘Oh, Sir John, I didn’t see 
you,’ he replied. ‘How was my 
cousin when you left him to-day?” 

‘Tolerably well, Mr. North- 
brooke,’ was Sir John’s civil reply. 
The lawyer’s face had fallen a 
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little at the encounter with the 
baronet. Without stopping to say 
anything further, he hurried away 
with his bag, the observant eye of 
bland Sir John Vine following him 
until he disappeared. 

‘I wonder what he would say if 
he knew that I had struck a red 
ink line through his name in poor 
Ambrose Northbrooke’s will,’ 
thought the clerical baronet ; and 
he quite chuckled aloud at the 
prospective discomfiture of the 
solicitor. 

‘Heigho! back again,’ Sir John 
said to himself as he lay back in 
the brougham which took him from 
the station. ‘ England seems rather 
dull after the Continent. What a 
pretty little girl that niece of 
Lane’s is—what a very pretty little 
girl ? 

As he drove to his home through 
the town of Torchester, he saw 
many who knew him, and who 
bowed and smiled. Tradesmen, 
catching sight of his carriage, 
rushed to their doors and saluted 
him with respect. ‘The return of 
the Rev. Sir John Vine was a note- 
worthy fact. It had been rumoured 
that this event would take place to- 
day ; the rumour was confirmed 
by the presence of the good-look- 
ing, wealthy, titled divine, driving 
in his brougham from the station 
through the streets of Torchester, 
now becoming slightly dim with the 
advancing afternoon, to his home 
at Bexton. 

Bexton was one of the few 
genuinely picturesque villages in 
the eastern counties, and com- 
manding the best site in the place 
was the residence of the Rev. Sir 
John Vine—a large, modern build- 
ing of the Italian style of archi- 
tecture, approached by a small 
paddock ; gardens exquisitely laid 
out, and fronted by commanding 
terraces ; with large conservatories 
on the sunniest side of the house, 
upon all the features of which 
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scene Sir John looked from his 
carriage in the falling twilight. 

A large wood snugly protected 
the place from the north winds ; 
but the views from the east, west, 
and south were unbroken and fine. 
The rooms were lofty and spacious ; 
statuary and sculpture, selected with 
exquisite taste, abounded. The 
most conspicuous object in the 
roomy and well-warmed hall was a 
group in marble called Vintage— 
consisting of elaborate Cupids in a 
vine, eating grapes as big as them- 
selves, whilst others were pressing 
grapes in a vat below—bought by 
Sir John in Austria about five 
years previously. Not far from 
this stood a fine group represent- 
ing Hagar and Ishmael, the 
gnef-worn lines in Hagar’s face 
being an example of splendid work- 
manship. <A figure of Hebe, in 
strong contrast, fronted it from the 
opposite side. Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter, the spirit of resignation in the 
face being a masterpiece of art, was 
not far distant. ‘The light from a 
massive lamp suspended from the 
ceiling, and lit early to-day, gleamed 
here and there on the white marble 


figures. 
As Sir John Vine stood once 
more amongst these priceless 


household gods of his, having been 
welcomed by a maiden sister a few 
years younger than himself, who 
since the death of his wife had had 
the governance of the establish- 
ment, he found that he was not 
looking upon them with quite all 
the pleasure which he had not 
many days since anticipated. In 
a measure he had longed for home 
during the last weeks of his conti- 
nental wanderings; but now he 
was there once more, he was con- 
scious of there being something 
wanting either in his home orin him- 
self. The feeling had first struck 
him as he drove through Torches- 
ter, in spite of the polite welcome 
bowed to him from all sides; and 
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it deepened considerably as he 
stood near his much-prized Vin- 
tage, looking around on _ the 
capacious hall, the wide, hand- 
some staircase, the lofty apartments 
on to which the hall opened, the 
interiors of which were now visible, 
with bright fires burning in massive 
grates. 

‘John,’ said his sister, ‘ you have 
been away nearly two years.’ 

‘ So it seems, my dear Elizabeth.’ 

‘How glad you must be to get 
home again ® 

‘To tell you the truth, I am not 
so glad as I thought I should be. 
I daresay this is often the case. 
I saw poor Northbrooke. I fear he 
can’t last long.’ 

‘He was very anxious to see 
you, I know.’ 

‘I had also a word or two with 
his nephew, Sir Marcus, at the 
station.’ 

‘Sir Marcus is going from bad 
to worse,’ said Miss Vine emphatic- 
ally. 

‘I expected so from your letters. 
Then it will fare badly with him in 
Mr. Northbrooke’s will. 

‘I’ve given him advice, but he 
won't listen to me. But come— 
dinner is nearly ready.’ 

‘I won’t be five minutes. 
news, of course, eh?’ 

‘Yes ; Mr. Martin, the perpetual 
curate of Ponsbright, is said to be 
dying. It is not thought that he 
can live the night out.’ 

‘Then there will soon be an 
election for a new _ perpetual 
curate there ; an objectionable me- 
thod of appointing a parish clergy- 
man. Who is spoken ofas likely 
to be a candidate after his death ?’ 

*Yourcurate, Mr. Lane,’ answered 
Miss Vine. 

‘Indeed! A very proper man, 
I’ve no doubt. His niece Norah 
accompanied me from London. 
She is a pretty girl, Elizabeth— 
like some of my choice specimens 
of porcelain, rare and dainty.’ 


No 
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‘I hope, with all your inclination 
for collecting articles of vertu, you 
won't, at your time of life, think of 
selecting Aer,’ said Miss Vane with 
a Jaugh. 

‘Dear me, Elizabeth, what a very 
odd notion! With that Sir John 
tripped up-stairs lightly ; returning 
shortly afterwards to dinner, at 
which his sister gave him a history 
of what had passed during his ab- 
sence : a few quarrels on church 
matters ; the battles of squabbling 
churchwardens ; the subsequent 
quarrels of their respective wives ; 
and some trouble because a dis- 
consolate widower insisted on hav- 
ing some extremely foolish verses 
engraved on his wife’s tombstone. 

‘A very meagre chronicle,’ he 
said with a smile at its conclusion. 

‘ Very,’ echoed his sister. ‘ Lane 
and the other curate,’ she added, 
‘have got on pretty well together— 
that is, as well as a meek-tempered 
Low Churchman cav get on with 
a hot-tempered Ritualist. Mrs. 
Erskine tried hard to get albs and 
stoles ; but though Gibson would 
have willingly consented to wear 
them,I set my face against such 
nonsense.’ 

‘ My dear sister, some very con- 
scientious persons find their devo- 

tion assisted by such things,’ 
observed Sir John in a slight tone 
of rebuke. 

‘That’s all folly, John! Mrs. 
Erskine, I believe, will try to get 
over you. She is more High Church 
than ever. She made Gibson have 
eight-o’clock service all during the 
winter months. Ugh! Catch me 
attending! Don’t give way to her 
whims, John.’ 

‘Mrs. Erskine will soon be a 
very important personage, my dear 
sister, seeing that she will have a 
large slice of Ambrose North- 
brooke’s money.’ 

‘Who will have the rest ?’ asked 
Miss Lane quickly. ‘Albina, I 
suppose, as Sir Marcus is so wild !’ 
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‘No, not all. 
of course.’ 

‘What a fool Sir Marcus has 
been to displease his uncle so ! 

As Sir John poured out his first 
glass of claret, he called to mind 
his sister’s laughing remark about 
Norah Lane and his taste for 
beautiful curiosities, drinking the 
claret in consequence in a very 
thoughtful fashion. ‘I haven't 
seen a prettier girl than Miss Lane 
for an age,’ he said to himself. 

Mr. Lane, his Low Church curate 
and Norah’s uncle—a gray-haired 
elderly man—came the next day, 
with his narrative of what had 
passed in his absence. Sir John 
he found smoking a cigarette in one 
of his conservatories ; and Sir John 
seemed much more interested in 
his flowers than in Mr. Lane’s spi- 
ritual and moral intelligence. 

*‘ [hear Martin is dying,’ said the 
baronet at last, throwing his cigar- 
ette away; adding, ‘and I fear, 
Mr. Lane, you think this smoking 
is very unclerical !’ 

‘ Mr. Martin has revived a little 
this morning,’ was Mr. Lane's 
answer. 

‘Poor old fellow ! he was nearly 
done for when I left Engiand. He 
was never fit to take the care of a 
parish, and ought to have been 
a university coach. Do I under- 
stand aright that you purpose being 
a candidate for the office of per- 
petual curate, the election of whom 
rests in the hands of the parish- 
ioners, or, as the old deed calls 
them, “ potwallopers” ? 

‘Such is my intention, Sir John. 
I thought you would not require 
my poor services after your re- 
turn.” 

‘Really, my conscience pricks 
me, Mr. Lane, about staying away 
from my work for so long,’ said 
Sir John ; ‘and if I keep two cu- 
rates, I shall always have an ex- 
cuse for being idle. As our child- 
hood’s hymn-book tells us, “ Satan 
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finds some evil still for idle hands 
to do,” eh ?’ . 

‘It is too true, Sir John,’ said 
Mr. Lane seriously. 

‘Not that I want to get rid of 
you,’ cried the baronet quickly. 
‘Indeed, I should like to do you 
a service. If you are a candidate 
for Ponsbright, my property in the 
place will give me considerable in- 
fluence over the “ potwallopers.” 
I shall thus be enabled to lend you 
a helping hand.’ 

‘I should prefer that the elec- 
tion be fair and uncontrolled,’ an- 
swered Mr. Lane in his quiet em- 
phatic voice. 

‘Hang the man! thought the 
baronet. ‘ What a Puritan he is !’ 
‘Of course, of course,’ he said 
aloud. 

‘Am I to consider that my ser- 
vices with you are to terminate at 
once ?” 

‘Say nothing about ¢/a¢ matter 
to-day, Mr. Lane,’ Sir John inter- 
rupted quickly. ‘If you are a can- 
didate for Ponsbright, I hope you'll 
be a successful one. But I shall, of 
course, be sorry to lose you.’ 

‘I place myself entirely at your 
disposal, Sir John.’ 

‘Give my kind regards to Miss 
Norah, and tell her that—my sister 
—will be glad to see her at any 
time ; andif she wants any books, 
my library is free to her ! 

‘You are very kind; I will 
Carry your message. Good-morn- 
ing.’ 

‘Good-morning, Mr. Lane.’ And 
the baronet bowed his middle- 
aged curate from the conservatory, 
and then lit another cigarette. ‘I 
don’t think I should like that Lane 
if I saw much of him. What an 
oppressively obtrusive conscience 
he seems to have! Didn't relish 
my promise to bribe the “ potwal- 
lopers.” But his niece is certainly 
pretty. Poor Elizabeth! I was 
obliged to employ a fib about her 
pleasure in welcoming Miss Lane!’ 
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Then the Rev. Sir John walked 
about his conservatory, smoking, 
and _ thinking—carelessly enough 
at first—of Norah. How odd 
that remark of his sister’s was! 
How very odd! But Elizabeth 
was always singular. After all, 
however, was she so* very singu- 
lar in hinting that he might think 
of choosing Miss Lane as one of 
his choicest objects ofart? Ashe 
entered his house yesterday the 
statuary—in spite of the fires on all 
sides—had struck him as looking 
very cold. Would it be unwise if 
he were to select in his next ex- 
periment something warmer — 
something really more life-like 
even than the most artistically 
chiselled marble? Nonsense ! 


Still he kept thinking about Norah, 
and lit a third cigarette. 

Many opportunities presented 
themselves for his seeing Miss 
Lane ; and Sir John always showed 
that he was very glad to meet 


Norah. From his desk at church 
the good-looking, middle-aged di- 
vine more than once cast a glancein 
her direction ; and it was not long 
before one or two of the more ob- 
servant amongst his congregation 
—lynx-eyed ladies, of course— 
noticed the quarter towards which 
he often looked. Under one pre- 
text or another he called at Mr. 
Lane’s house, and at last the news 
spread that Sir John Vine had cer- 
tainly fallen in love with the little 
niece of one of his curates. 

His attentions might well have 
given rise to such a rumour. In- 
deed, Sir John thought by this time 
that she would be—yes, he couldn’t 
deny it—very desirable as a wife, 
this widower of several years’ stand- 
ing, for whom many ladies, young 
and old, had angled in vain! But 
for that journey from London, 
when Norah was under his escort, 
and those light words of his sister, 
it is possible that he might never 
have come to think of Norah, as he 
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so oftennow found that he was doing. 
It is true that he was fifty years of 
age, and that Norah Lane was not 
yet twenty-one, a reflection which 
gave him some degree of anxiety. 
But Sir John Vine was young-look- 
ing, and many of his tastes were 
still those of a young man. Besides, 
he could offer Norah that which 
was beyond the power of many 
men to offer—considerable wealth, 
and an enviable position at the 
same time. 

By the time that he had ‘been at 
home nearly a couple of months, 
he resolved to speak to Norah 
himself; but there was very little 
ignorance in the neighbourhood 
as to the direction in which his 
inclinations pointed. Every one 
said that she was a very fortu- 
nate girl; and one sunny day in 
early spring the Rev. Sir John Vine 
set out to her uncle’s house, with 
the purpose of asking Norah Lane 
to be his wife. 


Whilst the affable divine and 
baronet is making his way to his 
curate’s house, it will be expedient 
to furnish some account of his 
character and his previous life. 

When John Vine was studying 
at Oxford a good many years ago, 
and promising to do all kinds of 
great things, he had no expecta- 
tion whatever of inheriting a baron- 
etcy, or of ever being the wealthy 
man which he happily found him- 
self to-day. ‘That he would become 
well and widely known in the in- 
tellectual world whose genesis is 
a high university education was 
generally expected; for he was 
carrying off with ease many of the 
best prizes. His only rival, and 
good friend at the same time, was 
one Arthur Kenneway, who after 
great promise suddenly broke 
down, and left the university a 
beaten man. In the strange chap- 
ter of accidents, Arthur Kenneway 
now found himself residing in Sir 
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John Vine’s neighbourhood. ‘Two 
or three years after quitting Oxford 
with a brilliant reputation, and 
whilst occupying a curacy in the 
west of England, whence it was 
expected that he would soon mi- 
grate for higher preferment, John 
Vine unexpectedly received infor- 
mation that the last direct heir to 
the baronetcy of the Vine family 
was dead, and that the title con- 
sequently devolved upon him. 
The immediate holder of the title, 
a few months before his contem- 
plated marriage with a cousin, had 
been drowned in his yacht; and 
the young heir, his nephew, then 
at school, had died a few weeks 
afterwards of scarlatina. 

At twenty-six, plain John Vine 
became the Rev. Sir John Vine, 
Baronet. ‘The honour, however, 
was nearly barren, the possessions 
of the Vine family having been a 
good deal dissipated during the 
last thirty years. But although 
far from wealthy, Vine found his 
title of service in promoting his 
worldly advancement, in finally 
procuring him the favour of Mr. 
Northbrooke’s sister, a wealthy 
widow some years older than him- 
self, and in leading to his subse- 
quent marriage with her. Her 
late husband, a large railway con- 
tractor, had left her a magnificent 
fortune, of which the clergyman 
became a discreet and accomplish- 
ed master, having always a ready 
eye for investing it with con- 
joined safety and profit. It was 
customary for him to be described 
as ‘lucky’ John Vine, his splen- 
did college reputation having been 
followed by the acquisition of a 
title, and in the course of a few 
years wealth having opportunely 
followed that. 

John Vine was a worldly-minded 
clergyman. Indeed, he possessed 
little or no religious feeling what- 
ever, though he could preach a 
good telling sermon, and had 
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once or twice dealt some hard 
blows at heterodoxy ; and his lip 
reverence was always ready and 
appropriate. Sir John was a tho- 
rough Churchman, looking with 
good-natured scorn on the views 
and proceedings of Dissenters. 
A small congregation of Particular 
Baptists, meeting for worship in an 
outlying district of Bexton, were 
wont, in return for his contumely, 
to style him a priest of Baal. 
When a young man, he had pub- 
lished a book of religious poems in 
Latin, which was received with 
considerable favour, and was now 
even popular with a certain set. 
Carmina Pia, as the work was 
styled, contained some admirable 
hymns of unimpeachable Latinity ; 
several of them being strains of 
such delicacy and passion that one 
or two critics had said the author 
must have been assisted in their 
composition by a feminine imagi- 
nation. As these poems appeared 
before John Vine was intimate with 
the contractor’s widow, the femi- 
nine hand did not certainly belong 
to this wealthy lady. Editions of 
these poems were even now called 
for; and Sir John, though he 
might open his eyes with some 
wonder that he should have ever 
written with such fervour and ap- 
parent sincerity, was very proud 
of them, and of their Augustine 
elegance. Not long before his 
visit to the Continent, proposals 
had been made to* him for an edi- 
tion of Carmina Pia with illustra- 
tions. For a time at least his tra- 
vels had postponed this experiment, 
so flattering to his vanity, of which 
he had a large share. 

I have said that Sir John Vine 
was a worldly-minded clergyman. 
Alas, he was a very worldly-minded 
clergyman indeed! His ‘ ways had 
been ways of pleasantness,’ though 
he knew little of those so described 
in that Book which Sir John was 
accustomed to read Sunday by 
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Sunday in so beautiful a voice. Life 
had presented him with few hard- 
ships, and it had been most gener- 
ous in its prizes ; he became, there- 
fore—what many do become who 
are called upon to encounter little 
trouble, disappointment, or mortifi- 
cation—easy, careless, idle, luxu- 
rious in his habits, and caring little 
for the higher interests of this life, 
or of that other life to which he 
was accustomed professionally to 
refer in his tasteful sermons ! Once 
he had been an active man, and in 
emergencies could even be active 
now; for his indolence was rather 
a habit—the growth of circum- 
stances —than an_ indigenous 
quality. He had also been an ex- 
cellent man of business ; and Mr. 
Northbrooke had chosen him as 
one of his executors from his know- 
lege of this fact. His present 
motto might appropriately have 
been Quid majora sequar ? 

I have said of bland urbane Sir 
John Vine that he was an insincere 
man ; and the unflattering charge 
was not untrue. Some persons went 
even so far as to aver that he was a 
very falseman. In this there was a 
large measure of truth. Although 
his means were ample, and Sir John 
was in the habit of giving people 
the impression that nothing de- 
lighted him more than employing 
these means for the benefit or the 
pleasure of others, some of those 
who disliked him stigmatised him 
as very mean. A few prejudiced 
personseven went the lengthof say- 
ing that Sir John was very wicked ; 
and alas that anyone should be pre- 
judiced in his views !—this opinion 
may, in the sequel, prove to have 
been only a slight exaggeration. 

But Sir John Vine had friends and 
admirers whose society he enjoyed, 
and to whom he made himself at 
all times vastly agreeable. In 
spite of his detractors, he had 
managed to obtain popularity, and 
could afford to smile with good- 
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natured contempt upon the few 
who disbelieved in him, especially 
on those who were so unflattering 
as to call him a priest of Baal. 

In the best of spirits the Rev. 
Sir John Vine arrived at his cu- 
rate’s house in the village of Bex- 
ton, and found Norah at home 
alone. 

Norah felt a little faint as she 
heard his name announced by her 
little servant, for the rumours of his 
regards for her had reached her 
three or four weeks since, and, as 
we know, she had already written 
to her friend Albina Northbrooke 
on this disagreeable subject. She 
had been afraid to rebutf him pre- 
viously. Her uncle was his curate ; 
it was therefore in Sir John’s 
power to make himself very dis- 
agreeable to Mr. Lane. 

‘Your good uncle is out, of 
course,’ said Sir John, as he seated! 
himself in the chair Norah brought 
forward for him. ‘What a high 
sense of duty he possesses, Miss 
Lane! I shall be sorry when he 
migrates to the next parish, which 
I conclude he will do after Mr. 
Martin’s death. Poorman ! how he 
has lingered on! He was reported 
to be dying when I returned seve- 
ral weeks ago.’ 

‘1 do not think he will rally this 
time,’ said Norah. ‘All hope has 
been given over. My uncle was 
with him nearly all last night.’ 
Then she added: ‘ Do you think 
he will be elected, Sir John?’ 

‘I should say there is very little 
doubt about it. My influence in 
Ponsbright’ would carry him, | 
think,’ 

‘But he would not care to be 
elected through the exercise of any 
improper influence.’ 

‘I have heard him say so before, 
Miss Lane; and I can but admire 
his high sense of honour. Mr. 
Erskine, as well as myself, has 
tenants at Ponsbright.’ 

‘And Mrs. Erskine, his wife, 
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dislikes my uncle very much, Sir 
John.’ 

‘ Mrs. Erskine,’ replied Sir John, 
smiling, ‘is perhaps rather curious 
in some of her views. Sir Marcus 
Borodaile, her brother, has also a 
good deal of influence in Pons- 
bright, and he, I daresay, would 
bring his influence to bear upon 
his tenants ifI asked him. You 
see, Iam very candid with you, 
Miss Lane.’ 

‘Sir Marcus Borodaile — yes,’ 
said Norah, flushing deeply as she 
mentioned this name, ‘I suppose 
he has influence in Ponsbright.’ 

* Do you often see Sir Marcus ?’ 
asked Sir John quickly. 

‘He called here about a week 
ago,’ Norah answered, with a little 
hesitation. ‘I have not seen him 
since.’ 

Then there was a slight pause, 
which Sir John broke. 

‘I have come to see you this 
morning, Miss Lane, on a matter 
which deeply affects me; and if 
you will listen when I speak of my- 
self for a few minutes, I shall 
be very glad. My dear Miss Lane, 
when I returned from the Conti- 
nent, I found, to my surprise, that 
I was sadly out of spirits, and that 
my home did not appear to me the 
home I had been anticipating; I 
felt there was a nameless some- 
thing wanting either in it or in 
myself. At last I woke up to the 
truth. Almost unconsciously on 
my part, you had possessed your- 
self of my affections. I hope my 
declaration does not come as a 
surprise; for I have endeavour- 
ed to prepare you for it. I am 
aware that I am many years older 
than yourself, that my habits are 
formed; but I hope you will makeall 
allowance for such circumstances.’ 

‘Sir John,’ she replied at last, in 
an uncertain voice, ‘I am sorry 
that I am obliged to decline the 
honour you have proposed to me.’ 

‘Indeed !’ cried Sir John. 
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‘You are very kind,’ she went on, 
in the same low sweet voice; ‘ but 
it cannot be as you wish, Sir John. 

‘I am much surprised,’ he said. 
He certainly did look surprised. 
‘I was not prepared to receive such 
an answer.’ 

‘I cannot tell you how sorry I 
am, Sir John, that you have been 
deceived.’ 

‘I hope, Miss Lane,’ the gentle- 
man resumed, ‘that you will give 
the offer fair consideration at least, 
and not decide hastily.’ 

‘I donot think that I act hastily. 
I do not wish to do so, ‘Sir John,’ 
said Norah softly. 

‘May I ask you, then, whether 
you were prepared to receive this 
offer from me, and to answer it as 
you have done?’ 

‘I was prepared,’ replied Norah, 
now turning very pale. ‘I had not 
misunderstood your attentions.’ 

Sir John, hearing this, bit his lip. 

‘Am I then to consider your 
answer as having been given after 
deliberation ?” 

Poor Norah! 
tell the truth. 

‘Yes, Sir John. Iam grieved to 
give you such a reply.’ 

‘In spite of all you have said, 
Miss Lane,’ Sir John persuasively 
urged—for the girl had fired his 
fancy, and, luxurious and idle of 
habit as he had become, he was the 
last to give up pursuit so long as any 
chance remained of its being suc- 
cessful— I must again press upon 
you to reconsider your answer ; 
and I hope, in kindness to me, that 
you will do so. I would not have you 
blind to what I can offer you ; and 
without effort I think you can see 
that it is in my power to offer you 
a great deal more—permit me to 
say it without vanity—than many 
men have the means of doing. 
Nothing could indeed confer on 
me greater pleasure than your ac- 
ceptance of such position and 
means as I am proud to be able to 
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tender you. If I cannot give you 
youth, I can at least give you that 
which richly compensates for its ab- 
sence; and I haveit within my power 
too to render your good uncle the 
help of which he may stand in 
need. For these reasons I beseech 
you, Miss Lane, to accord my pro- 
posal at any rate further considera- 
tion. 

*I would indeed do this, Sir 
John, answered Norah timidly, 
‘if I were not sure that the result 
would be in no wise different from 
the answer I have already been 
obliged to give to your kind offer.’ 

‘You are very resolute, Miss 
Lane,’ said Sir John, restraining 
himself from speaking with any 
anger, for he felt the rejection of 
his offer keenly. ‘I hope you 
will excuse what I am about to say. 
But from your manner when I 
mentioned the name of Sir Marcus 
Borodaile a few minutes since, I 
thought you might have come to 


regard him with an interest which 
you profess you cannot entertain 


forme. Am I right? 

‘Sir Marcus Borodaile is a friend, 
and nothing more,’answered Norah 
hurriedly, to whose face a vivid 
flush had again come. 

‘ A friend only ” 

‘A friend only, Sir John.’ 

‘I am glad to hear that,’ Sir 
John answered. ‘I fancied it 
might have been otherwise.’ 

‘Sir John, said Norah, after a 
short pause, ‘I will be frank with 
you, and tell you that I am not 
free to accept your proposal.’ 

‘You are engaged then ? 

‘Having admitted so much, I 
must ask you not to press me on 
this matter,’ urged Norah, ‘or to 
ask for more information from 
me at present. I have told you 
this in order that you might see 
that I was justified in the course 
I have been obliged to adopt to- 
wards yourself.’ 

Then Sir John Vine rose. 
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‘Now that I have heard this,’ 
he said, as he bade her farewell, 
‘I must apologise for having oc- 
cupied your time; regretting, of 
course, that you have not thought 
fit to explain matters to me more 
fully.’ 

Norah bowed, without saying 
anything further. It would have 
been impossible for her to have 
entered into a full explanation of 
the understanding existing be- 
tween herself and Lewis Harding, 
although she had felt that she 
might do so inher letter to Albina 
Northbrooke. All at once she 
recalled what Sir John had craftily 
hinted as to the influence he could 
bring upon her uncle’s election. 
‘Oh, Ihope he will not injure my 
uncle !’ she said sorrowfully. 

‘ I wonder who she is engaged 
to ? said Sir John angrily to him- 
self as he quitted the curate’s 
house. ‘It is clear that it is not 
Marcus Borodaile. Who is it? I 
suppose I shall know before long. 

Sir John Vine was very angry. 
Over his smiling face a look of 
wrath and disappointment passed. 
It was so long since he had had oc- 
casion to be angry—so easily and 
pleasantly had circumstances gone 
with him—that his anger was all 
the greater from its rarity as an ex- 
perience. 

The girl’s beauty had fascinated 
him. ‘The more firm her refusal, 
the stronger became his desire of 
possession. ‘This desire was not 
a whit lessened, either by the 
failure of his hopes or by the ad- 
mission that some one had a prior 
claim upon her. His mortification 
was profound, in that he had so 
little expected it. 

Norah spoke, once or twice, in a 
tone (unconscious that she was so 
speaking) which forced Sir John 
to put the unwelcome question to 
himself—‘ Does the girl dislike 
me ?’ 

In his dissatisfaction at the turn 
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affairs had taken, he asked himself 
this question again. Hecould not 
shake himself free from the impres- 
sion that Norah Lane dd dislike 
him most cordially. 

It was long, long since this world- 
ly-minded divine had been so 
ruffled, so thwarted, so humiliated. 

Suddenly breaking in on the 
gloomy current of his thoughts he 
heard the sound of a horse’s hoofs 
behind him, and the next minute, 
as he was about to turn from the 
village towards the road which led 
directly to his house, the voice of 
some one calling upon him very 
loudly to stop. 

He stopped abruptly, and saw 
Sir Marcus Borodaile, who at once 
reined up his horse. 


CHAPTER VI. 
WILD SIR MARCUS, 


‘HAVE you heard how my uncle 
is lately ? asked Sir Marcus in his 
accustomed loud voice of Sir John 
Vine, who, smarting under Norah 
Lane’s rejection of his suit, showed 
his vexation in his face. 

‘I had a few lines from him 
yesterday morning, in which he said 
that his health was failing fast,’ was 
Sir John Vine’s hasty answer. 

‘Ah, I fear I am not in his good 
books.’ 

‘I fear so too,’ replied Sir John 
Vine, still speaking irritably. 

‘I suppose he will at any rate 
leave me something,’ said Sir Mar- 
cus, noticing the other’s tone of 
irritation. 

‘Of course ; but you have been 
a great fool, and but for your im- 
prudence might have been the most 
important legatee under the will.’ 

‘It is too late now, eh?’ said 
Sir Marcus, giving a huge sigh, 
‘and I’m not one to cry long over 
spilt milk, though I roar a good 
deal at first ! 

‘You have thrown away some of 
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the fairest chances man ever had,’ 
observed Sir John, almost an- 
grily. 

‘ Hallo, Sir John! What has 
put yow out? Glancing at Sir 
John’s face, Marcus saw that it 
had lost all its smooth serenity. I 
saw you leave Lane’s.’ And then 
Sir Marcus burst out laughing. His 
laugh was as characteristic as his 
voice. 

‘What is it, Sir Marcus? de- 
manded Sir John, in a quick tone. 

‘I see it all! replied Borodaile, 
still laughing. Rumours of the 
divine’s hopes about Norah had 
reached him, as they had reached 
others. ‘Come, Sir John, make a 
clean breast of it! I’ve heard about 
your dangling after your curate’s 
daughter. I'll be bound she won't 
have you ; and that you are put out 
in consequence.’ 

‘Don’t shout so loudly,’ remon- 
strated the clergyman, his cheeks 
suddenly flushing. ‘ Every fool in 
the -parish will hear what you are 
saying.’ 

‘And so she wouldn’t have you! 
I knew she would not; for she 
refused me.’ 

* Refused you ? 

‘Yes, Sir John, I was smitten 
like yourself, and feeling dull one 
day, thought I would amend my 
ways and marry; so I went and 
proposed to Miss Lane — sweet 
little girl !—but it was no go. I 
acted as I usually do — without 
much premeditation. There is 
somebody else in the field. I 
wish I knew his name. I was cut 
up, for I liked her, and thought 
she would reform me. You see, 
I have serious fits at times. I 
could not get her out of my 
head, and sat up playing cards 
for five nights running at the Cups 
till four o’clock in the morning. 
Of course she would have nothing 
to say to you. Ha, ha, Sir John! 
I daresay you don’t feel very 
pleased with her.’ 
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‘You are talking nonsense, Sir 
Marcus.’ 


‘Truth, Sir John, truth—every. 


word of it,’ cried Borodaile, evi- 
dently relishing the Rev. Sir John 
Vine’s discomfiture. ‘Come, I’ve 
confessed to you my failure ; can’t 
you be as frank with me? But 
the news is sure to get out.’ 

Sir John winced visibly. 

‘Your face betrayed you, Sir 
John.’ 

‘And so Miss Lane refused you, 
Sir Marcus ? observed the clergy- 
man, disregarding the young baro- 
net’s last remark. 

‘ Very kindly of course. Did the 
best she could not to wound my 
feelings. For all that I felt hurt. 
Well, we must mingle our tears 
together, Sir John.’ 

‘Good-morning, Sir Marcus.’ 

‘Stay; one moment more! I 
wish you would do a kindness for 
me with my uncle.’ 

‘I have donesoalready,’ answered 
Sir John Vine, as he remembered 
the letter he had written of late to 
Mr. Northbrooke, enlarging on the 
hopeless extravagance of Marcus 
Borodaile. 

‘I shall soon be preciously hard 
up for money; and if my uncle 
were to leave me something hand- 
some, all my present and future 
difficulties might be avoided. Un- 
less he does—’ 

‘Under present circumstances, 
according to your own confession, 
you were certainly imprudent in 
asking Miss Lane to be your wife.’ 

‘Ah, I wish I had some of your 
prudence ; but it does not appear 
that she was even much moved to 
regard ¢hat. Now don’t look so 
angry. As of course you know 
exactly what my uncle is going to 
do with his money, speak up for 
my interests before it is too late.’ 

‘I tell you, Sir Marcus, it is too 
late now !’ 

‘Then d—n 
swearing. 


it— excuse me 
I see it is no use asking 
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for your assistance. Good-morn- 
ing.’ 

And with this disappointed Sir 
Marcus galloped off, leaving Sir 
John Vine to pursue his way home- 
wards, chewing the unsavoury cud 
of his mortification. 

In the course of the afternoon 
he received the following letter. It 
was indeed balm to his injured 
feelings. 

‘ Dear Sir John,—A severe head- 
ache prevents me from going out 
to-day, or I should have called 
upon you instead of writing. My 
brother Marcus came here to lun- 
cheon, and told me a curious tale 
about yourself and Miss Lane. Of 
course I did not know whether to 
believe him or not, he is often so 
wild in his statements. If, how- 
ever, his story is true, you will 
be the more ready, I think, to join 
with me in the object I have so 
dear to my heart. 

‘Old Mr. Martin, perpetual curate 
of Ponsbright, died this morning at 
12 o'clock, after lingering in an un- 
certain state for six weeks past. 
The election of a successor must 
take place at an early day, and it 
is well understood that Mr. Lane 
will be a candidate. With my hus- 
band’sinfluence in thevillage, joined 
to yours and my brother’s, we might 
carry our own candidate, and I 
have conscientious objections to 
Mr. Lane. He is so very low in 
his ideas, I really wonder you en- 
gaged him. I believe, Sir John, 
your sympathies are with me. Pray 
then unite with me in keeping out 
Mr. Lane. If the story my brother 
told me about you and Miss Lane 
is correct, I can of course rely 
upon your assistance. You can 
thus show your resentment. Let 
me hear from you or see you as 
soon as possible. I shall have no 
peace of mind if that Low-Church 
clergyman Mr. Lane is elected.— 
Yours sincerely, 

* KATHARINE ISABELLA ERSKINE. 
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*P.S. I heard from my cousin 
Albina this morning, who tells me 
= my uncle’s health is failing 
ast.’ 


Sir John gave a disagreeable 
smile as he read this letter. He 
had the power to do a great deal 
of mischief, and, despite his clerical 
calling,at once determined to do it. 

‘I daresay that rattle-brained 
fool Marcus Borodaile—if, as he 
says, he felt hurt at his rejection 
by Miss Lane—will join me and 
his sister,’ thought Sir John, whose 
spirits rose at once at the prospect 
of showing his displeasure. He 
was discreet enough to see, how- 
ever, that his own hostility to 
Mr. Lane, who was still his curate, 
must be shown as arising from a 
difference on important points 
of doctrine. Behind this shield 
Sir John could fight, betraying, in 
his affected conscientious scruples, 
none of the real venom of which 
he was full. 


In the mean time Sir Marcus 
Borodaile reached home in low 
spirits, where he found the friends 
named Hartridge and Edmeston 
drinking champagne. In the course 
of the day Messrs. Hartridge and 
Edmeston consumed a great deal 
of champagne, and their host sup- 
plied them with it ungrudgingly. 

Sir Marcus had been very wild, 
and was so still. It had been said 
that neither his constitution nor 
his purse could long stand the 
racket ; and the latter had given 
very intelligible signs of being 
affected by his indiscretions, for his 
debts were considerable. As yet 
his constitution had held out well, 
his handsome countenance betray- 
ing only a few evidences that he 
had tried it a good deal. In 
spite, however, of his questionable 
habits, Sir Marcus Borodaile was 
generally liked. There were few 
who did not hope that he would 
be benefited by Mr. Northbrooke’s 
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death, whenever it should occur, 
though it was feared that his wild 
proceedings must have alienated 
the attachment of his wealthy 
uncle. 

Marcus was a kind-hearted, in- 
discreetly generous man, with the 
courage of a lion ; very headlong, 
very reckless, not a little obstinate, 
and a hard hitter when he was 
offended, his vocabulary of abuse 
being strong and copious. He 
was also very noisy. ‘The voice of 
Sir Marcus was well known, and 
when once heard not soon for- 
gotten. A loud voice, it is said, 
bespeaks an empty head ; but in 
the case of Sir Marcus Borodaile 
the remark did not apply. It can- 
not be said that he was particu- 
larly clever, but his abilities were 
good ; indeed, they were much 
better than he believed them to be. 
Now and then he would pour out 
a long lament because Nature had 
not given him brighter wits, in 
which case he thought he would 
have been kept out of many of his 
troubles. Poor Sir Marcus! he 
was his own enemy. Perhaps no 
man can have a worse foe ; for this 
enemy manages always to be pre- 
sent, whilst some exemption may 
be had from the visits of others. 

On the attainment of his majority 
he found himself in the possession 
of good unencumbered property ; 
but in the course of two or three 
years the season of mortgages set 
in heavily. He had plenty of 
hangers-on, who took advantage 
of his open-handedness, or perhaps 
the land would have remained un- 
burdened some years longer. But 
Marcus found it hard to refuse a 
loan, and often forgot the hands 
into which his money had passed. 
It may be supposed that he was 
never reminded of these facts by 
the recipients of his kindnesses ; 
and, unfortunately, it must be con- 
fessed that he was sometimes not in 
a condition to remember tue names 
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of those who had traded on his gen- 
erosity. In the way of billiards, 
cards, betting, a good deal of cash 
disappeared. In short, the money 
of the young baronet went into 
all the known channels through 
which the money of the improvi- 
dent usually passes. 

Sometimes, under strong pres- 
sure, Marcus made a promise of 
amendment. These temperate pe- 
riods were never of long duration, 
being invariably terminated by 
some fit of unusually eccentric 
extravagance. For all this, how- 
ever, Sir Marcus was regarded 
kindly. Even his creditors—a long- 
suffering body—liked him, and for a 
long time did not press him hard. 
This is to be understood of the 
majority. There were a few, how- 
ever, who worried him a good deal. 
Two or three of these latter trou- 
blesome persons Sir Marcus had 
loudly threatened to horsewhip, a 
menace he had not yet carried into 
effect. 

Profuse, kind, hot-brained, and 
improvident,—this was Sir Mar- 
cus Borodaile. He was a good 
cricketer, an excellent shot, and 
rode well to hounds. It was in the 
hunting-field that he had won the 
title of ‘the dare-devil baronet,’ 
so reckless at times were his per- 
formances there. 

Knowing that he had already 
dissipated nearly two-thirds of his 
fortune, and was fast dissipating the 
remainder, Mr. Northbrooke might 
well hesitate before he committed 
to his rash nephew any large share 
of his great wealth. 

‘I met that devil’s pet, old 
Vine,’ said Marcus to his friends, 
helping himself to a couple of 
glasses of champagne ; ‘and he told 
me emphatically that I must ex- 
pect little from my uncle.’ 

‘But he can’t leave you out of 
his will altogether, Marcus,’ re- 
marked one of Sir Marcus’s com- 
panions, Hartridge by name; alittle 
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baldheaded, sandy-faced man of 
thirty, who had been lately obliged 
to sell out of the army, and who 
was now accustomed to sponge on 
the baronet. 

‘Old Northbrooke would not 
be quite such a brute as that,’ ob- 
served the other, Mr. Edmeston ; 
a tall thin man of eight-and-twenty, 
whose finances were in such a 
hopeless condition that he only 
dittered from his friend in knowing 
that he must sell out of the army 
before many months were over. 

‘I’ve overshot the mark too 
often,’ said Sir Marcus gloomily. 
‘My uncle has given me up, and 
Vine won’t say another word for 
me.’ 

‘Still things ain’t so very bad with 
you,’ observed Hartridge, with con- 
cern. Unselfish Mr. Hartridge did 
not relish such a pecuniary collapse 
to his friend as should make it vain 
to hope to sponge upon him longer. 

‘If I want to regain old North- 
brooke’s favour, I must get rid of 
you two friends. It is not compli- 
mentary to you; but your society 
doesn’t add to my repute. My 
sister said so to-day.’ And Sir 
Marcus laughed heartily at their 
fallen faces. ‘Well, I hope the 
place won’t be sold yet awhile. 
But seriously, Hartridge, I don’t 
think you will drink my port-wine 
until you get a red nose—there ! 
Now turn out the dogs, and we'll 
take a stroll down the grounds.’ 

Surrounded by half a dozen bark- 
ing dogs, pointers, spaniels, ter- 
riers, Sir Marcus and his two friends 
left the house, smoking, and strolled 
down the garden to a lake which 
bounded one extremity of it. 

‘I say, Marcus, haven’t you got 
a rich cousin, a great favourite of 
Northbrooke’s ?’ asked Hartridge. 

‘Yes; Albina will be rich of 
course.” 

‘Then why don’t you—’ But 
before Hartridge could explain him- 
self more fully, the six dogs broke 
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into a loud barking. Turning, Sir 
Marcus observed a seedy man 
walking across the lawn to him. 

‘Down, Nero! Down, Fido! 
Down, Dash!’ he shouted. ‘ Come 
on! Don’t be afraid ; they won't 
bite you. Down, dogs, down! 
Well, what’s your business ?” 

‘I’m very sorry, Sir Marcus,’ said 
the man, approaching the baronet, 
who was standing on the verge of 
the lake, ‘ but,’ whispering, ‘I 
have a writ for you, sir’ And 
with this he produced the import- 
ant document, beginning ‘ Victoria, 
by the grace of God.’ Receiving 
it with his left hand, Sir Marcus 
drew back his long strong arm, and 
dealt one blow at the man, which 
sent him staggering back until he 
fell into the water, whilst the three 
gentlemen burst into a loud laugh. 

‘T’'ll teach you to serve me with 
writs before my friends ! shouted 
Sir Marcus. ‘ Get out, you villain ! 
Give him a hand, Hartridge.’ 

‘It wasn’t my fault,’ stammered 
the unlucky man, as he scrambled 
out of the water. ‘ I’ve only obeyed 
my master, Mr. Albert North- 
brooke, the lawyer.’ 

‘So it came out of Ais office, did 
it? The Stygian scoundrel! I be- 
lieve he considers himself a dis- 
tant relative of mine. Dont 


stand shivering like that, but go 
about your business. Poor devil, 
it is not your fault after all. There, 
take that! There’s a sovereign for 
the ducking I gave you. By Jove, 
it is for three hundred and fifty 
pounds—a wine bill!’ the baronet 
ruefully added. 

‘IT always made a point of pay- 
ing my wine bills,’ said Edmeston 
sententiously. ‘If you don’t do 
that, you can’t expect to have any 
pluck to meet your other creditors. 
Where’s a man’s courage if he 
hasn’t a little champagne in his 
cellar? In the worst of times I 
have never been out of good animal 
spirits, thanks to my foresight in 
keeping in with the wine mer- 
chants !’ 

‘ That’s a jolly good idea of yours, 
Edmeston,’ laughed Sir Marcus, 
slapping his friend on the back. 
‘I didn’t know you had so much 
sense in you. By the way, Hart- 
ridge, you were saying something 
about my cousin before that fellow 
came. What was it? 

‘I was about to suggest that 
you should marry your cousin, as 
she will have plenty of money.’ 

‘That notion never occurred to 
me before; but I'll think about 
it! Albina and I were always good 
friends.’ 








MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


By S. WADDINGTON, 


—_—¥\__>——_ 


It is a natural and, we think, com- 
mendable curiosity which prompts 
us, when we read the works of any 
writer, to wish to know something 
about his or her personal history 
and character. It is moreover true 
that much of the charm which many 
writers exercise over us is to no 
small extent due to the manner in 
which they have passed their lives, 
and to their power of influencing 
and attracting their fellow-men. Of 
not a few it may even be said that 
they owe their fame rather to their 
wise and witty conversation, to their 
having been intimately connected 
with other authors, or to other for- 
tuitous circumstances, than they do 
in reality to their writings ; while in 
respect of others—as for instance 
of Giordano Bruno, the Italian phi- 
losopher—it may be remarked that 
they have remained among the list 
of the famous chiefly because of the 
mystery encircling their lives, and 
the difficulty of obtaining copies of 
their works. It would seem, there- 
fore, to be necessary, in estimating 
the claims of any writer to be held 
in remembrance after he has passed 
away from us, that we should con- 
sider not only his writings but also 
his life and character, and the cir- 
cumstances connected therewith. 
And this is especially true, as we 
hope presently to show, of the lady 
respecting whom we propose to 
speak in this paper. For although 
her writings may not possess any 
extraordinary merit, even though 
they indicate considerable cul- 


ture and erudition, yet the fact 
that she is the only American 
lady of any importance whose 
poetry has been published in this 
country, is of itself sufficient to 
entitle her to our attention and 
interest. But when in addition to 
this we state that she was the in- 
timate acquaintance of Mr. R. W. 
Emerson, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Mazzini, and also knew, 
though less intimately, Mr. Car- 
lyle and Madame Dudevant 
(George Sand), we think we shall 
have said sufficient to induce our 
readers to wish to form an ac- 
quaintance themselves, if they have 
not already done so, with the author 
of Life Without and Life Within, 
Summer on the Lakes, and other 
volumes. 

We may add that the Atheneum 
in 1856 speaks of her as being 
‘one of the most distinguished 
women whom America has pro- 
duced,’ and states that ‘The life 
of Margaret Fuller, if well written 
by some person able to allow for 
sex, position, and nationality, would 
be as valuable a contribution to the 
history of the “ womenkind” (as 
Jonathan Oldbuck called them) as 
man or woman could offer.’ And 
Mr. Carlyle in 1852, two years after 
Margaret’s death, is said to have 
remarked respecting her, while 
speaking to one of her country- 
women : ‘Margaret was a great crea- 
ture, but you have no full biography 
of her yet. We want to know what 
time she got up in the morning, and 
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what sort of shoes and stockings 
she wore.’ 

In the space of a magazine article 
we cannot of course pretend to do 
more than give a slight sketch of 
her life and history, and we shall 
only therefore attempt to indicate 
what appears to us to be of especial 
interest, and what will best serve to 
bring the reader into close contact 
with our author and her writings. 

Margaret Fuller, afterwards the 
Marchesa d’ Ossoli, was the daugh- 
ter of Mr. T. Fuller, member of the 
National Congress, and was born 
at her father’s residence in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, on the 23rd 
May 1810. Zhe North American 
Review states that ‘ those who knew 
her in early youth, who witnessed 
her extraordinary developments, 
who experienced her wonderful 
power in conversation, and who 
cast the horoscope of the woman 
from the brilliant promise of the 
girl, predicted for her a distinguish- 
ed literary career. They saw in her 
a future D’Arblay or De Stail.’ 
Whether this description of Mar- 
garet is, or is not, too highly 
coloured, we are not in a position 
to judge; but there appears to be no 
doubt that, as stated by Allibone, 
she was at a very early age dis- 
tinguished for her knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin classics, and her 
enjoyment and appreciation of 
Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, and Rich- 
ter; by her conversational fluency, 
and her remarkable power of com- 
municating her literary enthusiasm 
to her companions. 

The death of her father, who left 
a large family, rendered it neces- 
sary, however, that she should em- 
ploy herself in some way more 
lucrative than authorship ; and in 
1836 she became a teacher in a 
school in Boston, and afterwards 
at Providence, though only for a 
short time. In 1839 we find her 
establishing a species of conversa- 
zione at the former town, which 
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Allibone states attracted consider- 
able attention, and seems to have 
afforded great gratification to the 
literary ladies, married and single, 
of that learned capital. In 1840 
she became editor of the Déa/, in 
which paper several of Mr. Emer- 
son’s writings were first published ; 
and in 1844 she went to the city of 
New York, and became a contri- 
butor to the Zridune. She left 
America for Europe in 1846, and 
after passing through London and 
Paris, arrived at Rome in the fol- 
lowing year, and in the month of 
December was married to the Mar- 
quis d’ Ossoli. ‘Two years later she, 
with her husband and child, on 
their voyage to New York, perished 
in the wreck of the ship Elizabeth 
on the beach of Fire Island, June 
10, 1850. Such is the brief out- 
line of Margaret Fuller’s history, as 
we find it depicted in the leading 
events of her life, and we shall now 
proceed to fill in some of the de- 
tails. 

With reference to her early edu- 
cation, which in some measure 
reminds us of that of the late Mr. 
J. S. Mill, she herself writes as fol- 
lows, in an autobiography which she 
commenced but never completed : 
‘ My father—all whose feelings were 
now concentred on me—instruct- 
ed me himself. . . . At the very be- 
ginning he made a great mistake, 
more common, it is to be hoped, in 
the last generation than the warn- 
ings of physiologists will permit it 
to be in the next. He thought to 
gain time by bringing forward the 
intellect as early as possible. Thus 
I had tasks given me, as many and 
various as the hours would allow, 
and on subjects beyond my age ; 
with the additional disadvantage of 
reciting to him in the evening, after 
he returned from his office... . 
Thus frequently I was sent to bed 
several hours too late, with nerves 
unnaturally stimulated. . . . Poor 
child! Far remote in time, in 
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thought, from that period, I look 
back on those glooms and terrors 
wherein I was enveloped, and per- 
ceive that I had no natural child- 
hood.’ Her father appears to have 
been a severe and somewhat hy- 
per-religious man; and on one 
occasion, finding Margaret reading 
Shakespeare on a Sunday, is said 
to have dismissed her forthwith to 
that purgatory for little children— 
her bedroom. 

Margaret writes: ‘Sunday was 
punctiliously set apart inour house: 
we had family prayers, for which 
there was no time on other days. 
Our dinners were different, and our 
clothes. We went to church.’ 

We may here remark that this 
religious training which she re- 
ceived appears to have had consi- 
derable effect upon her mind, which 
was throughout her life of a de- 
cidedly religious and almost super- 
stitious nature. ‘Thus it is that we 
find her speaking severely and, we 
think, rather unjustly of a gentle- 
man now well known in literary 
circles, whom she met at a dinner- 
party given by Mr. Carlyle, as being 
‘a witty, French, flippant sort of 
man, author of a //istory of Philo- 
sophy, and now writing a Life of 
Goethe—a task for which he must 
be as unfit as irreligion and spark- 
ling shallowness can make him.’ 
Far more worthy of her and more 
noble are her remarks respecting 
Mr. Rk. W. Emerson, and as they 
indicate the height to which her 
spirit attained in its loftiest flights, 
we will here quote them in con- 
nection with her religious nature. 
‘Emerson,’ she writes, ‘ belongs to 
that band of whom there may be 
found a few in every age, and who 
now in known history may be 
counted by hundreds, who worship 
the one God only—the God of 
truth. They worship not saints, 
nor creeds, nor churches, nor re- 
ligion, nor idols in any form. The 
mind is kept open to truth, and 
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life only valued as a tendency to- 
wards it. This must be illustrated 
by acts and words of love, purity, 
and intelligence. Such are the salt 
of the earth ; let the minutest crystal 
of that salt be willingly by us held 
in solution.’ Higher praise than this 
could not be bestowed on any one, 
and the words in which it is con- 
veyed testify to the noble character 
of the writer no less than they do 
to that of the person respecting 
whom they are written. As it is 
our wish, so far as we can, to tell 
the story of Margaret's life by giving 
extracts from her own books, and 
from those of other authors who 
have written respecting her, we will 
now quote from Mr. Emerson’s 
writings, at whose house she was 
after her father’s death a frequent 
visitor. 

He writes: ‘Margaret had so 
many tasks of her own that she 
was a very easy guest to entertain, 
as she could be, left to herself day 
by day without apology. Accord- 
ing to our usual habit, we seldom 
met in the forenoon. After dinner 
we read something together, or 
walked, or rode. In the evening 
she came to the library, and many 
a conversation was there held 
whose details, if they could be pre- 
served, would justify all encomiums, 
They interested me in every man- 
ner. Her topics were numerous, 
but the cardinal points of poetry, 
love, and religion were never far 
off....In 1842 Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, already well known to the 
world by his 7zce-told Tales, came 
tolivein Concord, in the Old Manse, 
with his wife, who was herself an 
artist. With these welcomed per- 
sons Margaret formed a strict and 
happy acquaintance. She liked 
their old house, and the taste which 
had filled it with new articles of 
beautiful form, yet harmonised with 
the antique furniture left by the 
former proprietors. She liked, too, 
the pleasing walks, and rides, and 
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boatings, which that neighbourhood 
commanded.’ Of her temperament 
Mr. Emerson writes: ‘ Her life 
concentrated itselfon certain happy 
days, happy hours, happy moments. 
The rest was a void. She had read 
that a man of letters must lose 
many days to work well on one. 
Much more must a Sappho or a 
sibyl. The capacity of pleasure 
was balanced by the capacity of 
pain. “If I had wist !” she writes. 
“Tam aworse selftormentor than 
Rousseau, and all my riches are fuel 
to the fire. My beautiful lore, like 
the tropic clime, hatches scorpions 
to sting me.”’ 

In the spring of 1846 some 
American friends of hers, having 
decided to make a tourin Europe, 
invited Margaret to accompany 
them ; and on the ist of August, 
in the good ship Cambria, she 
sailed from her native land, to 
which she was destined never to 
return. Ofthe accounts which she 
gives of the various persons she 
met in England, not the least in- 
teresting are those of the poet 
Wordsworth, and his friend De 
Quincey. Of the latter she writes : 
* But to all that fell from his lips, 
his eloquence, subtle and forcible 
as the wind, full and gently falling 
as the evening dew, lent a peculiar 
charm. He is an admirable nar- 
rator; not rapid, but gliding along 
like a rivulet through a green 
meadow, giving and taking a 
thousand little beauties, not abso- 
lutely required to give his story due 
relief, but each in itself a separate 
boon.’ But ofall her descriptions, 
that of Mr. Carlyle and his manner 
of speaking is by far the best, and 
is indeed excellent in its graphic 
portraiture of his impetuous en- 
ergy. She thus speaks of him: 
‘The most amusing part is always 
when he comes back to some re- 
frain, as in the French Revolution 
of the Sea-green. In this instance 
it was Petrarch and Zawra, the last 
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word pronounced with his inef- 
fable sarcasm of drawl. Although 
he said this over fifty times, I could 
not help laughing when Laura 
would come, Carlyle running his 
chin out when he spoke it, and his 
eyes glancing, till they looked like 
the eyes and beak of a bird of prey. 
Poor Laura! Lucky for her that 
her poet had already got her safely 
canonised beyond the reach of this 
Teufelsdréckh vulture.’ Of another 
evening, when Mazzini, who was 
an especial favourite of Margaret's, 
was present, she writes : ‘Carlyle’s 
conversation was very ‘Titanic and 
anti-celestial. I wish the last 
evening had been more melodious, 
However, I bid him farewell with 
feelings of the warmest friendship 
and admiration. We cannot feel 
otherwise to a great and noble 
nature, whether it harmonises with 
our own or not.’ Again, on ano- 
ther occasion, she thus depicts his 
conversation : ‘ He pours upon you 
a kind of satirical, heroical, criti- 
cal poem, with regular cadences, 
and generally catching up near the 
beginning some singular epithet, 
which serves as a refrain when his 
song is full, or with which, as witha 
knitting-needle, he catches up the 
stitches, if he has chanced now and 
then to let fall arow. For the higher 
kinds of poetry he has no sense, 
and his talk on that subject is de- 
lightfully and gorgeously absurd. 
He sometimes stops a minute to 
laughat it himself,then begins anew 
with fresh vigour.’ 

From London Margaret tra- 
velled, as already stated, through 
Paris to Rome, where she met, and 
eventually married, the Marquis 
d’ Ossoli. The story of their meet- 
ing, and of their brief wedded life 
of little more than two years’ dura- 
tion, is of so pathetic and tragic a 
description, that we shall not hesi- 
tate to give as full an account of it 
as our space will allow. ‘The history 
of their meeting is thus narrated in 
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her memoirs: ‘She went to hear 
vespers, the evening of Holy 
Thursday, soon after her first 
coming to Rome, in the spring of 
1847, at St. Peter’s. She proposed 
to her companions that some place 
in the church should be designated 
where, after the services, they should 
meet, she being inclined, as was 
her custom always in St. Peter’s, 
to wander alone among the differ- 
ent chapels. When at length she 
saw that the crowd was dispersing, 
she returned to the place assigned, 
but could not find her party. In 
some perplexity, she walked about, 
with her glass carefully examining 
each group. Presently a young 
man of gentlemanly address came 
up to her, and begged, if she were 
seeking any one, that he might be 
permitted to assist her; and to- 
gether they continued to search 
through all parts of the church. At 
last it became evident beyond a 
doubt that her party could no 
longer be there, and as it was then 
quite late, the crowd all gone, they 
wentout into the piazzatofind a car- 
riage, in which she might go home. 
In the piazza in front of St. Peter’s 
generally may be found many car- 
riages ; but owing to the delay they 
had made, there were then none, 
and Margaret was compelled to 
walk with her strange friend the 
long distance between the Vatican 
and the Corso.’ 

This chance meeting led, as 
might be expected, to many plea- 
sant interviews, and to their even- 
tually being married in the follow- 
ing December. Unfortunately it 
was found necessary to keep their 
marriage secret, in order to in- 
sure a favourable administration 
of the property left to the marquis 
and his brother by their father. 
And this unhappily was not their 
only trouble; for in the following 
year the revolution took place at 
Rome, which did not fail to bring 
with it many trials for both Mar- 


garet and her husband, more espe- 
cially as the latter was a captain of 
the Civic Guard, and had therefore 
to play a prominent part in the 
struggles that ensued. Margaret 
also was not without her share of 
work and anxiety, as she was ap- 
pointed by the ‘ Roman Commis- 
sion for the succour of the wound- 
ed’ to the charge of the hospital of 
the Fate-Bene-Fratelli. Mazzini at 
this time came over from England 
to the scene ofaction, and at once, 
upon his arrival, called upon Mar- 
garet, whose acquaintance he had 
made when she was staying in 
London, and for a while she and 
her husband saw him continually. 
Towards the end of the revolution, 
when all hopes of preserving the 
republic had vanished, she thus 
writes of him: ‘ Mazzini had suf- 
fered millions more than I could ; 
he had borne his fearful responsi- 
bility; he had let his dearest friends 
perish ; he had passed all these 
nights without sleep; in two short 
months he had grown old ; all the 
vital juices seemed exhausted ; his 
eyes were all blood-shot, his skin 
orange; flesh he had none; his 
hair was mixed with white; his 
hand was painful to the touch: 
but he had never flinched, never 
quailed ; had protested in the last 
hour against surrender ; sweet and 
calm, but full of a more fiery pur- 
pose than ever; in him I revered 
the hero, and owned myself not of 
that mould.’ Ofher own trials she 
writes: ‘During the siege of Rome 
I could not” see my little boy.* 
What I endured at that time in 
various ways, not many would sur- 
vive. In the burning sun, I went 
every day to wait in the crowd for 
letters about him. Often they did 
not come. I saw blood that had 
streamed on the wall where my 
husband was. I have a piece of a 
bomb that burst close to him. I 


* Her child, Angelo Ossoli, born Sept. 5, 
1848, 
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sought solace in tending the suf- 
fering men; but when I beheld 
the beautiful fair young men bleed- 
ing to death or mutilated for life, 
I felt the woe of all the mothers 
who had nursed each to that full 
flower to see them thus cut down.’ 

From Rome she, with the mar- 
quis and her child, went for a time 
to Florence, where they met Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning, in whose plea- 
sant society the few remaining 
months of their Italian life were 
spent; and on the 17th May they 
sailed from Leghorn in the ship 
Elizabeth, in which they met their 
terrible death. To those of our 
readers who are superstitiously in- 
clined, and believe in presenti- 
ments, the following extract, from 
a letter written by Margaret shortly 
before their voyage, will no doubt 
be doubly interesting. ‘I have,’ 
she writes, ‘a vague expectation of 
some crisis, I know not what. But 
it has long seemed that in 1850 I 
should stand on a plateau in the 
ascent of life, where I should be 
allowed to pause for a while, and 
take more clear and commanding 
views than ever before. Yet my 
life proceeds as regularly as the 
fates ofa Greek tragedy, and I can 
but accept the pages as they turn. 
. . . . I shall embark composedly 
in our merchant ship, praying fer- 
vently, indeed, that it may not be 
my lot to lose my boy at sea, 
either by unsolaced illness or amid 
the howling waves; or if so, that 
Ossoli, Angelo, and I may go to- 
gether, and that the anguish may 
be brief.’ 

Alas, the latter part of her 
prayer was granted, and she, 
Ossoli, and her child went to- 
gether amid the howling waves 
to that unknown country, from 
whose bourn no traveller returns. 
We must refer to her memoirs 
those of our readers who may 
be desirous of perusing an ac- 
count of the wreck, and of the 
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brave manner in which Margaret 
refused to leave her child and hus- 
band when the sailors offered to 
save her. The following pathetic 
lines by Walter Savage Landor, 
lamenting their untimely end, are 
worthy of the subject on which 
they are written : 


‘ON THE DEATH OF M. D’ OssOLt AND 
His WIFE, MARGARET FULLER. 
Over his millions Death has lawful power, 
But over thee, brave D’ Ossoli, none, none ! 
After a longer struggle, in a fight 
Worthy of Italy to youth restored, 
Thou, far from home, art sunk beneath the 
surge 
Of the Atlantic—on its shore, in reach 
Of help, in trust of refuge ; sunk with all 
Precious on earth to thee ...a child, a 
wife ! 
Proud as thou wert of her, America 
Is prouder, showing to her sons how high 
Swells woman’s courage ina virtuous breast. 
She would not leave behind her those she 
loved ; 
Such solitary safety might become 
Others, not her ; not her, who stood beside 
The pallet of the wounded, when the worst 
Of France and perfidy assailed the walls 
Ofunsuspicious Rome. Rest, glorious soul, 
Renowned for strength of genius, Margaret ! 
Rest with the twain too dear! My words 
are few, 
And shortly none will hear my failing voice ; 
But the same language with more full appeal 
Shall hail thee : the hour is come ; 
‘Take we our seats, and let the dirge begin," 
We have now given, so far as our 
space will allow, an adequate ac- 
count of Margaret's life and history, 
and it remains for us to speak, 
though very briefly, of her writings. 
Of her poetry, unwilling as we may 
be to say anything respecting it by 
way of disparagement, we must 
confess we have no very high 
opinion, nor can we consider it 
worthy of being classed with either 
that of Mrs. Browning or that 
of George Eliot (Miss Evans). 
Continually in her poems we meet 
with lines and verses which charm 
us with their clear insight and 
quaint eloquence, but unfortunately 
they too often lapse into mere com- 
monplace or inflated platitude. 
Some of them have, however, 
merits peculiar to themselves, and 
those too of no small value to any 
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one who can appreciate natural 
grace and beauty and beautiful 
thoughts, even when not polished 
or expressed according to the strict 
requirements of modern art. When 
she reaches her highest flight of 
song, and her lyric wings beat as 
freely as the pulsations of her heart, 
we are indeed surprised to find 
what sweet ethereal notes she can 
mingle with her carolling. Take 
for instance the following lines, 
which occur in her poem entitled 
Sub Rosa, Crux, and which appear 
to us to be those not only ofa true 
poet, but also of a clear thinker: 


‘Be to the best thou knowest ever true, 


Is all the Creed ; 
Then, be thy talisman of rosy hue, 
Or fenced with thorns that wearing thou 
must bleed, 

Or gentle pledge of love's prophetic view, 
The faithful steps it will securely lead.’ 
Or take, to give one more instance, 
the following lines, which are but 
little if at ail inferior to those we 

have just quoted : 
‘My SEAL-RING, 

Mercury has cast aside 
‘The signs of intellectual pride, 
l’reely offers thee the soul : 

Art thou noble to receive ? 
Canst thou give or take the whole, 

Nobly promise and believe ? 
Then thou wholly human art, 
A spotless, radiant, ruby heart, 
And the golden chain of love 
Has bound thee to the realm above. 
If there be one small mean doubt, 
One serpent thought that fled not out, 
‘Take instead the serpent-rod ; 
‘Thou art neither man nor God. 
Guard thee from the powers of evil : 
Who cannot trust vows to the devil. 
Waik thy slow and speil-bound way : 
Keep on thy mask, or shun the day— 
Leave go my hand upon the way.’ 


Were all Margaret’s verses equal 
to these in grace, simplicity, and 
original thought, they would in- 
deed be very good, but unfortu- 
nately they are not. Still we 
should be thankful for so much of 
true poetry as we may find in her 
poems, and not be too critical 
when reading the writings of one 
who for her noble nature, if for no 
other reason, is well deserving of 
being held in remembrance. And 
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here we may mention, with refer- 
ence to Margaret’s nature and 
character, that Mr. Moncure Con- 
way makes the following observa- 
tion in connection with Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s Liithedale Romance, 
in his introduction to the /ass- 
ages from the Notebook of that 
author: ‘As an artist takes for his 
ideal statue the limbs and features 
of many, so Hawthorne has blend- 
ed the éntellect and magnetism of 
Margaret Fuller with the beauty 
and passionate energy of another 
in the character of Zenobia.’ And 
it is, we think, true that Margaret 
did possess a remarkable power of 
influencing and attracting those 
around her; a power which can 
only be adequately described by 
the term magnetism, and which 
manifested itself more especially 
in the circle of willing listeners 
which her conversation was al- 
ways able to command. But 
to return to the subject of her 
writings : we are glad to state that 
we are able to speak more highly 
respecting her prose essays than 
we could respecting her verse, 
which, as we have already re- 
marked, is of unequal merit, and, 
so far as the greater part of it is 
concerned, not of the highest de- 
scription of poetry. The most 
masterly and most complete of all 
her writings is in our judgment her 
critique on Goethe, his character 
and his works; ior it ,indicates 
not only a full appreciation of the 
value of what he wrote, but also 
—what is far more important and 
precious—a remarkably clear in- 
sight into the real nature of one 
who may not unjustly be con- 
sidered as the greatest writer the 
world has ever known. And next 
to her review of Goethe, perhaps 
we may rank her Iloman in the 
Nineteenth Century as most de- 
serving of praise and attention, 
and it certainly contains at leastone 
observation which those who are 
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at present interested on this sub- 
ject would do well to consider, 
and that is as follows: ‘ Were 
they [women] free, were they wise, 
fully to develop the strength and 
beauty of woman, they would 
never wish to be men or manlike.’ 
Her book entitled Summer on 
the Lakes, in which she describes 
her visits to Niagara and other 
places, we find to be pleasant 
reading; but perhaps of all her 
writings the most interesting are 
her letters written during the last 
few years of her life. The descrip- 
tions therein contained of persons 
whom she met and scenes which 
she witnessed, some of the latter 
being as terrible as the former 
were unique, are exceedingly 
graphic and full of interest. One 
quotation therefrom we give as 
a fair representative of her style of 
writing when discussing the more 
serious subjects : ‘ The stars tell all 
their secrets to the flowers, and if 
we only knew howto look around us, 
we should not need to look above. 
But man is a plant of slow growth, 
and great heat is required to bring 
out his leaves. He must be pro- 
mised a boundless futurity to in- 
duce him to use aright the present 
hours. In youth, fixing his eyes 
on those distant worlds of light, he 
promises himself to attain them, 
and there find the answer to all 
his wishes. His eye grows keener 
as he gazes, a voice from the earth 
calls it downward, and he finds all 
at his feet.’ 

The following graceful excerpt 
from Nathaniel Hawthorne’s WVo/e- 
book will, we feel assured, be in- 
teresting to our readers, and 
with it we conclude our paper: 
‘After leaving the book at Mr. 
Emerson’s I returned through the 
woods, and entering Sleepy Hol- 
low, 1 perceived a lady reclining 
near the path which bends along 
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its verge. It was Margaret herself. 
She had been there the whole 
afternoon, meditating or reading ; 
for she had a book in her hand 
with some strange title which I 
did not understand and have for- 
gotten. She said that nobody had 
broken her solitude, and was just 
giving utterance to a theory that 
no inhabitant of Concord ever 
visited Sleepy Hollow, when we 
saw a group of people entering the 
sacred precincts. Most of them 
followed a path which led them 
away from us; but an old man 
passed near us, and smiled to see 
Margaret reclining on the ground, 
and me sitting by her side. He 
made some remark about the 
beauty of the afternoon, and with- 
drew himself into the shadow of 
the wood. ‘Then we talked about 
autumn, and about the pleasures 
of being lost in the woods, and 
about the crows, whose voices 
Margaret had heard; and about 
the experiences of early childhood, 
whose influence remains upon the 
character after the recollection of 
them has passed away ; and about 
the sight of mountains from a 
distance, and the views from their 
summits ; and about other matters 
of high and low philosophy. In 
the midst of our talk we heard 
footsteps above us on the high 
bank ; and while the person wasstill 
hidden among the trees, he called 
to Margaret, of whom he had gotten 
a glimpse. Them he emerged from 
the green shade, and, behold, it 
was Mr. Emerson. He appeared 
to have had a pleasant time; for 
he said there were Muses in the 
woods to-day, and whispers to be 
heard in the breezes. It being 
now nearly six o'clock we sepa- 
rated,—Margaret and Mr. Emer- 
son towards his home, and I 
towards mine.’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
NUMBER THREE PARADISE-ROW. 
I SUPPOSE most people have agreed 
that Camden Town is hardly to be 
considered as a fashionable loca- 
lity. It is possible to find it on the 
map. But an inhabitant of Bel- 
gravia will hardly so compromise 
himself or herself as to be quite 
sure of its exact locality. Hamp- 
stead may be mentioned with a 
certain amount of caution, and 
there is something delightfully 


Bohemian in the thought of St. 
John’s Wood. Artists and singers 
group themselves there in colonies, 
which trench somewhat fastidiously 


on the border-land which vaguely 
hints at Kilburn. Regent’s Park 
has a strong flavour of gentility, 
which, much diluted, spreads itself 
out with some difficulty to the 
green confines of Primrose Hill ; 
but Camden Town! Breathe it not 
into ears polite ! 

It is out of the radius, unre- 
deemable, a spot of earth abandon- 
ed to the spoiler; one of a trium- 
virate, for its twin sisters, Kentish 
and Somers Towns, must veil their 
heads under the same genteel ob- 
loquy. People who have heard 
of Whitechapel, of the Seven Dials, 
of Poplar, of the Isle of Dogs, 
from the Records of the City 
Missionary, will somehow compre- 
hend these places in the same 
dim category as regions where 
such people ought to work —as 
outskirts where the overflowing 
lava of population in the great city 
may spread itself out, and cover 
the ground, drinking-in fresh 


country air, and gaining glimpses 
of green fields and trees, till the 
endless rows of thinly - walled 
houses shut out the transient view ; 
till the comfortless lodging-houses 
fill to suffocation ; till the squalor 
of poverty and a nation’s ever-in- 
creasing need devour everything 
like Pharaoh’s hungry kine; till 
room and more room are fiercely 
demanded, and the crowds of 
children playing in the gutters 
seem, with their innocent, famine- 
worn faces, to protest unconsciously 
against their own existence. 

‘Whosoever shall offend one of 
these little ones—’ What, these lit- 
tle ones!—these hungry and ig- 
norant blasphemers, from whose 
words we recoil in horror, from 
whom we draw aside our very gar- 
ments to defend them against their 
contaminating touch; these chil- 
dren who drink in vice with their 
mother’s milk, who know nothing 
buttostarve and lie andcurse ; these 
little ones ! ‘Whosoever shall offend 
one of these—’ 

These things are the hieroglyph- 
ics of life—the mystery which 
nineteenth-century philanthropists 
are striving to solve with compul- 
sory education, with pitiable gifts 
of larger light, which shall only 
serve to show them the deeper 
darkness of their surroundings. 
True, the light advances. Many 
are the earnest workers, the earnest 
thinkers, who have set themselves 
but this one life task—to fight till 
death against the serried ranks of 
evil ; who will carry if it be but a 
flickering torchlight into these dark 
places of the earth, if haply they 
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can rescue one soul, one starving 
diseased body, nay even one of 
these little ones, who suffer the 
martyrdom of the Innocents a 
hundred times, whose dumb cries 
are unheard on earth, but which 
fill heaven. 

These are the true heroes, the 
heroines, the faithful servants in 
the Parable, the workers in the 
vineyards. Still is the work never- 
ceasing, while the labourers are few. 

Few people envied the Reverend 
William Elliott, the hard-working 
curate at St. Luke’s. Some of the 
most earnest minded of his flock 
helped and encouraged him, it is 
true ; but the rest—those even of 
his poorer parishioners—pitied and 
somewhat looked down on him. 

He was a poor man as they were, 
dwelling amongst them in a home 
scarcely better than theirs—a 
man, too, that could not bear his 
poverty with any special grace or 
dignity—such were his infirmities 
—but who lived out his blameless 
and suffering life with the cheerful- 
ness and constancy of a martyr. 

Few more noble characters than 
William Elliott, few more sorely 
tried lives. 

By birth a gentleman, and with a 
gentleman’s refined mind and fas- 
tidious taste, with great powers of 
intellect, and ofa naturally sociable 
temperament, Providence—or, as 
people somewhat irreverently term 
it, Fate—had removed him from 
the studious seclusion of college 
life, and the delights of cultivated 
and congenial fellowship, to a 
curate’s hard-working life and bare 
pittance at St. Luke’s, Kentish 
Town. 

Not that he regretted this tran- 
sition: in spite of its poverty and 
drawbacks, William Elliott had the 
purest enthusiasm for his work. 
From the first he had grasped the 
deep responsibilities of his voca- 
tion. There was never any doubt, 
any looking back, in his mind. Tobe 
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the poor man’s priest, and to live 
among poor men, constituted his 
sole ambition. Nevertheless, there 
had come to the patient soldier 
of the Cross a long interval of 
anxious waiting, of hope and fear 
deferred, as to whether he should 
ever be permitted to buckle on his 
harness again and go down to the 
battle. 

In the prime of his youth, in the 
first freshness of his work, when he 
had only just taken priest’s orders, 
he had been struck down by a 
violent fever, caught during his 
ministrations beside a dying bed. 
It was badly treated and carelessly 
nursed. His landlady shared the 
universal panic, and left the young 
clergyman to the tender mercies 
of a hireling, who neglected and 
robbed him. His recovery was 
tedious, and was further delayed by 
the harassed state of his mind and 
the want of even necessary com- 
forts. 

He had nothing to relieve the 
tedium of those dreary days spent 
in that close back-room; no one to 
sit by him and bring him the fruit 
and flowers he babbled about in 
his delirium ; no womanly sym- 
pathy to lessen the irritability of 
convalescence or restrain imprud- 
ence ; and so it was that one damp 
cloudy-looking day he crept out 
from his sick-room, and, tempted 
by a transient sun-gleam, stole 
slowly away down the emptystreets. 

He did this again and again ; 
and one day, impatient of his weak- 
ness, taxed his feeble powers to 
reach a given spot, where he 
could see the green fields of High- 
gate and feel the soft free winds of 
heaven blow freshly over him. It 
was a somewhat sultry evening. A 
bricklayer, smoking his pipe by a 
stile, drew back to let the sick- 
looking gentleman pass, and, in 
answer to his languid good-evening, 
muttered out hoarsely ‘that there 
was going to be a rare thunder- 
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storm and a mort of rain, and wise 
folks would house themselves as 
quick as possible.’ 

‘What do you mean, my man?” 
asked the young clergyman, looking 
up at the lurid clouds with some 
alarm. ‘I have been walking 
further than I intended, and have 
not been thinking. Will the 
storm break over us soon, do you 
say ?” . 

The man held up his hand in 
answer—both heard the low rum- 
blings of distant thunder. 

‘Better go back, sir; there is no 
shelter further on,’ he answered 
civilly enough. 

‘Thank you, I think I will,’ an- 
swered William Elliott faintly. He 
had been very happy a moment 
before, thinking out little bits of a 
sermon he hoped to preach the 
following Sunday. Nowall at once 
he felt an oppression and failure of 
strength—the heavy atmosphere suf- 
focated him—he dragged his feet 


more wearily every step, and had 
to pause now and then, and lean 


against a fence for support. The 
man was right; in a few minutes the 
storm had broken over them. 

And what a storm! 

It beat down on the poor invalid 
with overwhelming fury. William 
Elliott just remembered creeping 
under an old wall for shelter, with 
a confusing consciousness of blind- 
ing flashes and the crashing of thun- 
der, followed by torrents of rain ; 
then darkness, a smell of cool fresh 
earth, a strange numbness and gid- 
diness, followed by a blank. 

He never knew how long he lay 
in that strange fainting-fit of his 
under the old wall. The storm was 
over, the birds were singing in the 
evening sunshine, the fields were 
full of wet fragrance, when some 
artisans returning from their work 
found him, a dead man as they 
thought, and carried him home. 

And in the home of those hum- 
ble Samaritans William Elliott 
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fought out that desperate life com- 
bat. 

‘ Better he should die,’ they said 
who watched that terrible conflict. 

‘Yes, if it be His will,’ answered 
William Elliott. 

But he never prayed to die. In 
all his torture his manhood was 
strong within him. In his hours of 
direst anguish, when his whole body 
was convulsed, and they marvelled 
how he could and did endure, no 
rebellious murmurs escaped his lips ; 
and even when the pain forced 
tears from his eyes, his only com- 
plaint was, ‘Oh, if I could only bear 
it better! Do you think it will soon 
be over?’ 

When the clergyman ofthe place, 
an old man, visited him, and ex- 
horted him to patience, telling him 
for his comfort that death could 
not long be delayed, Wiliiam Elliott 
shook his head with a sorrowful 
smile. 

‘I never thought any one could 
halt so long in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. It is weary work 
to be waiting outside as it were,’ 
but with a little shudder; ‘they 
won’t open the door for me just 
yet.’ And then he slowly, and with 
weak voice, repeated the words, ‘I 
shall not die, but live.’ And he was 
right. 

It was a complication of rheum- 
atic fever and sciatica, and for many 
months he remained helpless in 
the hands of his nurses. When 
he grew a little better, they asked 
if he had no relative who could 
come to him. 

‘Only a young sister,’ he replied, 
with a sigh; but when they im- 
plored him to send for her, he re- 
fused. Dym must not come to 
him ; she was at a school in Paris, 
preparing herself for her future 
work ; it would never do to inter- 
rupt or break off her studies, they 
could not afford it. And then he 
went on to explain, in his gentle 
way, that they were very poor; that 
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this long illness was draining the 
little stock of money that he had 
laid aside for such contingencies ; 
that it was well to face such things ; 
thatit would be many, many months, 
perhaps years, before he could be 
fit for work, and even then he might 
be crippled. Might it not even be 
that Dym would have to support 
them both ? 

And so the letters that reached 
Dym in her foreign school were 
cheerful ones, though written in a 
strange hand, and spoke lightly of 
his illness. He had rheumatism 
very badly, and could not use his 
pen; he had caught cold, and his 
back and limbs were affected. It 
might be a long time before he 
could resume his work; but he had 
some money laid by, and he must 
draw on that, though he had been 
saving it so carefully for their future 
home. But Dym must not be anx- 
ious, he had kind nurses and plenty 
of comforts; and she must work 
hard now, and come home by and 
by. 
Dym could not quite banish the 
anxiety, but she had plenty of faith. 
She did not believe that Will would 
deceive her about himself; pre- 
sently, when he could resume his 
cramped handwriting, she grew 
more cheerful. She wondered some- 
times why he still delayed applying 
for another curacy, and fancied he 
was not strong enough for work ; 
but she had no conception of the 
truth, 

Her brother had spared her two 
years of pain; but he could not re- 
lieve her from the shock of first 
seeing him. 

Dym uttered a cry of anguish 
when she saw him at the station. 
He was herown brother, from whom 
she had parted three years ago, but 
she would have passed him in the 
Street. 

True he had told her jokingly in 
one of his letters that he was very 
crooked, and had taken to spec- 
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tacles, as his eyes troubled him a 
good deal; and Dym had fretted 
over this for three days; but even 
this had not prepared her for the 
change. She had seen him last a 
fresh-coloured youth, erect, and 
rather tall than otherwise ; now he 
was lamed in so singular a manner 
that people spoke of him as ‘the 
deformed clergyman ? and when 
he moved he dragged one leg as 
he walked. The bright complexion 
had faded into sickly sallowness, 
as of one in habitual suffering; and 
the beautiful eyes looked changed 
in expression, seen through those 
hideous glasses; while young as he 
was, barely eight-and-twenty, his 
fair hair was already touched with 
gray. 

*‘O Will, Will! And the poor 
little sister clung to him in such 
a passion of tears that, albeit un- 
used to such luxuries, William El- 
liott was obliged to hurry her into 
the safe obscurity of a cab, and in 
the darkness to take off his own 
damp glasses, and wipe them again 
and again. 

Dym never forgave him that long 
deceit, neither would she ever leave 
him without first extorting from 
him a faithful promise that she 
should come and nurse him if he 
were ill again. 

‘But I am never going to be ill 
again,’ with a shudder half real and 
half pretended. 

‘No; but you must tell me when 
anything ails you, and then I can 
judge for myself; remember, Will, 
you have promised—when you are 
in any pain.’ 

* My dear child, when am I with- 
out pain?” 

‘Oh, of course your rheumatism 
is troublesome; the doctor says 
you must expect that. All I want 
to know is, if you have anything 
out of the common, if you have 
caught cold, or your eyes are bad, 
and how you will manage when you 
begin work again. Do you think 
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Mr. Benedict will be kind to 
you?” 

‘Undoubtedly. I told him all 
about it, Dym, and how no one 
would employ me because of my 
infirmities, and that you and I 
were making up our minds in ear- 
nest to starve; and he seemed 
quite touched. Of course he can- 
not tell yet how far I am fit for 
work, but I am to know in three 
months’ time—and I'll merit my 
name yet, Dym, and be Conqueror 
to the last.’ A pet name she had 
called him from a child. 

So it was that William Elliott 
won his place at St. Luke’s, and 
kept it too, in spite of weak health, 
uncertain powers, and the dis- 
contented murmurs of, happily, a 
minority of the congregation, who 
could not brook the curate’s pecu- 
liarities and, above all, his poverty. 

For he was very poor, and was 
not ashamed to own himself as 
such. What it cost him to keep 
himself, to a certain extent, as a 
gentleman, and yet not to be in 
debt, was known only to the bro- 
ther and sister ; and, as Dym her- 
self honestly avowed, she was only 
a burden to him. 

Dym was the dearest little crea- 
ture in the world to those who 
loved her, but she was certainly 
one of Mr. Chichester’s ‘unmanage- 
able women’—she had a temper, 
and she had not learned to govern 
it; she was as jealous and proud 
as a small Lucifer, and people 
found it out, and would not put 
up with it. 

Dym could not keep her places ; 
she had only been a governess for 
eight months, and had already 
tried three situations and had lost 
them. 

At Miss Northcote’s, where she 
had been pupil-governess, she had 
sided with the elder girls, and 
rebelled against lawful authority— 
the pupil-teacher was in all the 
mischief that was going on. In 
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three weeks Miss Northcote wrote 
in despair to her brother to take 
her away. 

Dym had never seen such a look 
on Will’s face as when he came to 
fetch her. 

Dym cried till her eyes were 
sore. She would much rather he 
had scolded her, but he never said 
a word—only when he found her 
another situation in the same ca- 
pacity in a smaller school, he 
gravely reminded her that after 
their father’s death he had spent 
half the little stock of money he 
had left them in giving her a good 
education ; that he could not at 
present afford to maintain her ; and 
that unless she could govern her 
childish temper it would be the 
worse for them both. 

Dym cried again, and promised, 
and really did very well in the be- 
ginning ; but the work was too hard 
for a girl of seventeen. Mrs. 
Saunders was a rigid disciplina- 
rian, and had small sympathy with 
girlish failings. Dym’s spirits flag- 
ged, her health suffered, she got 
into careless ways, and then grew 
miserable at her failures. Mrs. 
Saunders had small patience with 
either faults or penitence ; she told 
Miss Elliott, in pretty plain terms, 
that such fine ladies would not suit 
her; her French accent was per- 
fect, but her temper was execrable 
—in short, she was not cut out for 
a governess. 

‘TI must teach, or I must starve!’ 
cried the girl in a little fury of de- 
spair, turning fiercely upon her 
tormentor. Somehow, the blunt 
manner did not offend Mrs. Saun- 
ders; on the contrary, her pity was 
somewhat moved by it; she took 
the girl, not unkindly, by the hand 
after that, and gave her a2 long 
harangue on the duties of gentle- 
ness and patience in women—to 
which Dym listened rebelliously— 
and then she pushed a letter to- 
wards her. It was from a lady—a 
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connection of one of her girls— 
who was in sad trouble about her 
governesses. She wanted a very 
young lady; age no obstacle —a 
cheerful, well-mannered young per- 
son, and tolerably well educated— 
who could undertake the charge of 
her little girl Edith, a very delicate 
child, who required careful super- 
vision and a few daily lessons ; any- 
thing like real study being forbidden 
by the doctors. 

‘And I should say this place 
would just suit you, Miss Elliott. 
You are too young, and, if you will 
permit me to say so, too frivolous, 
for the drudgery of school. I know 
Mrs. Tressilian slightly ; she will 
take any young person I recom- 
mend ; she is very solicitous about 
this child, as she has already lost 
two daughters at the same age—so 
you understand the responsibility 
will hardly be so light as the work.’ 

Dym nodded and smiled. One 
child, too much study interdicted ; 
the place seemed just made for her. 
She listened in a sort of rapturous 
dream to the many prosy directions 
of the good schoolmistress. Here, 
at least, she could have a little 
time to herself, and enjoy some- 
thing like pleasure. 

So it was that Dym Elliott came 
to Lansdowne House; but as in 
all Paradises, even here the ser- 
pent was not wanting. Dym had 
plenty of time to herself—she had 
leisure and loneliness to indulge in 
fancies to her heart’s content—but 
it might be doubted whether Mrs. 
Saunders’s crowded dormitories 
were not a more wholesome dis- 
cipline. Dym began to exaggerate, 
and then to brood over her ex- 
aggerations. She kept her out- 
works undefended, and so exposed 
her citadel to sudden attacks. Miss 
Tressilian’s manner was not a pleas- 
ing one to dependents—she dis- 
liked Dym’s bluntness from the 
first. Dym’s pride was always 
catching fire. Sometimes she bore 
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in silence—oftener she retaliated. 
Never a2 meek woman, the ‘soft 
answer that turns away wrath’ 
somehow never came at the right 
moment. Mrs. Tressilian liked 
her, but her manner to Beatrix was 
offensive. Both were to blame, 
Guy Chichester thought, and Mr. 
Chichester was generally right ; his 
only mistake was in taking part 
with the losing side. 

He generally blundered in his 
generosity. 

Those sort of people make great 
mistakes in their lives. Guy 
Chichester’s mistakes were not few. 
But he was, nevertheless, a good 
fellow for all that. 

Revenons & nos moutons, as our 
neighbours. say. 

The Reverend William Elliott 
lived in No. 3 Paradise-row, the 
row being on the shady side ofa 
street leading out of the Malden- 
road, within easy distance of 
Mother Shipton. 

There isnothing to find fault with 
in the air; nevertheless, the locality 
itself is not a savoury one. The 
streets are tolerably wide, but the 
houses are too densely populated ; 
there is too much poverty and too 
many cheap fish-shops to be quite 
wholesome ; still there are worse 
places than Malden-road, and cer- 
tainly far worse than Paradise-row. 

The row itself was a quiet re- 
spectable row, much affected by 
dressmakers and seamstresses. A 
tailor lived at one end, and, if the 
truth must be told, a mangle had 
lately been advertised at the other 
end. Mr. Elliott always said he 
did not mind the tailor—wasn’t 
one of Kingsley’s heroes, Alton 
Locke, a tailor ?—but, as he observ- 
ed pathetically, the mangle was too 
much for him—it meant a coming 
down of gentility, and nothing 
but a reduction of rent and taxes 
could repair that damage. Some- 
body said a sweep had taken the 
upper floor ; if so, No. 26 had cer- 
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tainly been delivered into the 
hands of the Philistines. There 
must be limits to everything, and 
a sweep was beyond those limits. 

For William Elliott had a cer- 
tain sweet wholesome humour of 
his own. And its beauty was, that 
it hurt no one. 

No. 3 was tenanted by those 
same good Samaritans who had 
tended the young clergyman 
through his long trouble ; as far as 
it lay in his power he had repaid 
their kindness. Love begets love 
—a strong friendship grew between 
these worthy people and _ their 
patient. When he moved to St. 
Luke’s, having heard of employ- 
ment in that place, Dick Maynard 
and his wife moved too. The 
little furniture that Mr. Elliott had 
accumulated in his college life 
was quite sufficient for the two 
small rooms which were all he 
could afford out of his slender in- 
come. In Dym’s brief visits, a 


small, barely-furnished apartment 


at the top of the house was allot- 
ted her by the worthy couple, who 
had lost all their children but one 
—little lame Dick, as he was called. 
Dick slept in the little room next 
to Dym’s, and whistled her awake 
in the morning. He kept a family 
of young linnets and a couple of 
white mice in his room, and hada 
habit of playing on the accordion 
at three o’clock in the morning. 
With the exception of these amiable 
peculiarities, and the incessant 
sound of his crutches on the un- 
carpeted stairs and floor, Dick was 
a very harmless neighbour, and 
kept the dark mornings tuneful like 
a sprightly little cock. 

Dick had a vast admiration for 
Miss Elliott, whom he called ‘ his 
pretty lady ; but the whole of his 
child’s worship was given to her 
brother. Ever since the time when 
he had sat curled up at the foot of 
the sick bed for hours together, 
amusing the poor invalid with his 
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incessant childish prattle, an in- 
tense love and reverence for Mr. 
Elliott had crept into his simple 
heart. Deprived by his affliction 
of all the usual boyish sports—for 
he had been lame from his birth— 
the little fellow’s greatest happiness 
was to be allowed to sit in Mr. 
Elliott’s room, where he would 
amusé himself for a whole day to- 
gether, without interrupting the 
composition of a sermon, and he 
would remain so quiet that some- 
times Mr. Elliott would forget the 
child’s presence altogether. 

Dick said his simple lessons to 
Mr. Elliott daily. The few frag- 
ments of leisure that remained to 
the overworked curate were always 
devoted to the little cripple. Thus 
did William Elliott strive to repay 
to the parents the many homely 
kindnesses that were lavished on 
him during his long illness. 

Dick was sitting on the steps 
one sunny afternoon, mending his 
linnets’ cage, and singing to himself 
in a low crooning voice, when a 
shadow, thrown on the pavement, 
made him look up, and there was 
his pretty lady smiling at him. 

‘Good-evening, Dick.’ 

The boy’s eyes sparkled. ‘O 
Miss Elliott, what a start you di! 
give me! Mother does not ex- 
pect you, does she?’ 

‘Neither mother nor any one. 
Hush, Dick, don’t make a noise. 
I want to surprise my brother ; 1s 
he in there ?” 

Dick nodded. ‘Just come in 
from the schools. My, won't he 
be pleased ! And, in a rapture «| 
ecstasy, Dick took out hisaccordio 
and played softly, ‘O Willie, 
have missed you,’ and finished wi 
‘God save the Queen.’ 

Meanwhile, Dym had gone | 
from the sunshine to the da 
narrow passage inside ; she sto: 
outside the half-closed door list: 
ing for a moment, as though s! 
lacked courage to enter, but si 
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pushed it open more boldly on 
hearing a slight well-known cough. 

The room was small certainly, 
but hada cozy, well-used air about 
it; it was not badly furnished 
either. A leather-covered library 
table; two or three handsomely- 
carved chairs, relics of college lux- 
ury ; a well-filled bookcase ; a read- 
ing-stand and lamp; and a snug- 
looking couch—all spoke of Wil- 
liam Elliott’s better days. A stand 
of flowers, carefully tended, guard- 
ed the privacy of the window, and 
a rough yellow dog lay on the 
hearthrug. Mr. Elliott himself sat 
busily writing at the table, with his 
back towards the door. 

Nip growled a little, and then 
turned over on his back and gro- 
velled when he saw his mistake— 
he was an abject dog, and he knew 
it. Dym looked pitifully for a mo- 
ment at the bowed figure before her, 
and then stole forward and laid a 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘Will.’ 

*Hulloa !’ 

Nip ceased grovelling, and began 
barking in earnest at the exclama- 
tion and the start that sent all the 
papers flying. If Mr. Elliott had 
meant to rise, he could not well 
have done so, with Dym’s two arms 
round his neck nearly strangling 
him. 

‘My dear Dym 

‘My dear, dear old Will Con- 
queror !” 

‘Let me get a look at you, girl; 
you are almost depriving me of 
breath—there, that is better,’ taking 
off his spectacles the better to re- 
gard her. ‘ Now what’s the mean- 
ing of all this? Has Mrs. Tressil- 
ian given you another holiday?’ 

Dym shook her head. 

‘What, have you taken French 
leave, then ?’ 

‘Don’t ask so many questions ; 
aren’t you glad to see me? O 
Will, it is so delicious to be look- 
ing at your dear old face again!’ 
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Mr. Elliott laughed ; but he was 
not quite satisfied. In spite of her 
pleasure, Dym looked pale and a 
little worn, and she did not freely 
meet her brother’s eyes; on the 
contrary, his close inspection seem- 
ed to embarrass her, and she turn- 
ed away, and laid aside her hat and 
jacket with an evident desire togain 
time. Instinctively Mr. Elliott felt 
then that things were not right with 
his young sister. 

‘Well, you provoking child, 
when are you going to answer me? 
There, leave your hair alone; you 
look as tidy and trim as possible.’ 

*‘DoI? answered Dym absently. 
‘I suppose I must tell you all about 
it, Will; it is better to get it all 
over. There, take your old chair, 
and I will bring up my own foot- 
stool. Out of the way, Nip, good 
dog ! And suiting her action to her 
words, Dym dropped down on her 
lowly seat, and crossing herhandson 
her brother’s knee, laid her cheek 
upon them. 

It was not a good beginning, and 
Mr. Elliott felt sure there was some- 
thing amiss. 

‘Come, little one, confess. You 
are in trouble again.’ 

*O Will, in horrible trouble. I 
don’t know what makes it so hard 
to tell you to-day; but I can’t get 
it out. You will be so sorry, and I 
can’t help it, but they won’t let me 
stay.’ 

*Dym 

‘ There, I knew how shocked you 
would be.’ 

An awful silence. 

‘I did try, Will, I did indeed ; 
but they said I was young and silly; 
and Miss Tressilian was disagree- 
able, and they would not keep me.’ 

Still the same silence. 

‘O Will, if you take it in this 
way I don’t know what I shali 
do ! and for once in her life Dym 
evidently dreaded her brother's re- 
proof. It came at last with a stern- 
ness that was almost crushing. 
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‘Child, child, after all my care, 
all my prayers for you, do you mean 
to break my heart?’ 

Dym looked up at him frighten- 
ed; never had he spoken to her 
with such solemnity, in such a tone 
of repressed grief. 

‘Dym, could you not have saved 
me from this ? 

Dym tried to pluck up spirit to 
answer, but the effort failed. ‘The 
reproach had touched her better 
nature. She dropped her head 
again on his knee, and murmured, 
almost inaudibly, 

‘You have never been so hard 
on me before.’ 

‘Because you have never so 
sorely tried me. Come, Dym, you 
are not a child now ; how often are 
you to come back to me with the 
same story of miserable failures ? 
Must I remind you again and again 
that “he that doth not work, neither 
must he eat”? 

‘Will, I cannot bear it—you are 
unjust to me.’ 

‘Is it unjust to remind you that 
we are poorer than ever, and that 
you at least must not starve ?” 

‘ Better starve than be trampled 


on.’ 


‘ Always the same thing—pride, 
temper, jealousy. My dear, when 
are you going to be a woman, and 
learn to govern yourself?’ 

Dym made no answer ; the large 
tears were dropping into her lap one 


by one. Will was unjust to her; 
he would not believe that she really 
had tried this time. She had come 
to him in her trouble for a little 
comfort, and all this was very bitter 
to her. Mr. Elliott sighed very 
deeply once or twice, and then he 
put his hand on her head, and soft- 
ly stroked her hair. 

‘Come, my dear, tell me all 
about it,’ he said coaxingly ; and 
Dym dried her eyes and cheered 
up a little, and told her story by 
and by in a subdued humble way 
that thoroughly touched her listen- 
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er’s heart. Dym, woman-like, felt 
she had made a point—and instant- 
ly lost it. 

‘There, Will, do you think I was 
so much to blame ?’ she finished a 
little triumphantly. 

The answer disappointed her. 

‘Very much indeed,’ was the un- 
compromising rejoinder. 

‘ How so?” she asked in a crest- 
fallen tone. ‘ Surely you will allow 
Miss Tressilian was more in fault 
than I?’ 

‘My dear little sister, as usual 
you are taking the worst side of the 
argument. Granted Miss Tres- 
silian was the aggressor, does it 
never occur to you that people, 
governesses especially, may some- 
times be called upon to endure ?’ 

‘But, Will— 

‘My dear Dym, I am very sorry 
for all this—very sorry, because I 
must tell you, once for all, I am 
disappointed in you; you seem to 
have so little stability.’ 

‘Now you are going to be un- 
kind again.’ 

‘I am going to tell you the truth, 
certainly. Dym, you have no idea 
how all this hurts me—with the 
best intentions in the world your 
effortsareso frightfully weak. Child, 
how ever will you make your way in 
the world if you do not learn to re- 
strain this jealous temper ofyours ?’ 

*O Will, do be more merci- 
ful! Every one cannot be as good as 
you; and you never will believe 
that I try.’ 

* Yes, I do,’ he replied thought- 
fully ; ‘no one knows better than I 
what a noble-hearted girl you are 
at the bottom. But, Dym darling, 
I do so long to see the higher na- 
ture assert itself; these three 
wretched failures of yours make me 
tremble so for the future. What 
would you do if you had not got me 
to fall back upon as a last resource ? 
—though I fear Iam but a poor 
protector to you, poor child.’ 

This was too much for Dym’s 
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affectionate heart ; and she clung 
round her brother’s neck with a 
vehement ‘ No, no!’ 

‘Ah, but I am,’ he repeated in 
a tone of quiet conviction, blended 
with sadness. ‘IfI had ever so 
poor a home to offer you, I should 
be more than content; but with 
my health how is that to be 
achieved ?” 

‘You dear old Conqueror, I will 
not let you talk so. There, that 
serves me right for making you so 
unhappy ; if it will make you more 
comfortable to hear it, I'll own I 
have been bad in every way—cross, 
touchy, disagreeable, and altogether 
horrid.’ 

* Nay,’ he returned, with a smile, 
‘that is making yourself out too 
bad. After all, Dym, I am afraid 
you are not cut out for a gover- 
ness.’ 

‘I am sure of it,’ was the eager 
reply. ‘Oh, if I could only take 
in plain sewing, and live here 
with you, I am sure I shouid be 
always good! Then, very coaxingly, 
*Couldn’t it be managed, Will 
dear? I might give music-lessons, 
or teach French, or even a place as 
daily governess might suit me bet- 
ter. Dosayyouwon’tsend me away 
again, Will; youdon’tknowhalfhow 
unhappy I am away from you.’ 

‘ My dear, a governess in Kent- 
ish Town 

‘ Why not? It is not worse than 
being a curate here. Who is proud 
now, I should like to know ?” 

‘ But, with all your advantages—’ 

‘I am not half so clever as you, 
Will’ 

‘The idea of comparing us two 
—an old crippled hulk as I am. 
Dym, are you sure I was only 
eight-and-twenty last birthday ? I 
feel forty, at least ; look how thin 
my hair is; and turning gray 
too.’ 

‘That comes of those horrible 
headaches; but when you take 
those ugly glasses off your eyes are 
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as nice as ever. 
eyes, Will.’ 

‘ Little flatterer.’ 

‘ Ah, but you like it all the same; 
you get so dull living in these little 
rooms, and having no one to say 
pretty things to you. You feel 
better already for having me to 
scold.’ 

‘I have not scolded you half 
properly, I am afraid.’ 

‘It will keep. Suppose you ring 
the bell instead, and ask Mrs. 
Maynard to bring us some tea. I 
am so hungry and thirsty and tired, 
Will, and you have not made me a 
bit comfortable. There, I know 
what you are going to say—it is 
Mrs. Maynard’s washing-day.’ 

‘What a memory you have, 
Dym! Of course it is, but I dare- 
say—’ and here the curate looked 
helplessly round. 

‘Never mind, Will; sit where 
you are. I'll have everything 
ready in a moment;’ and before 
Mr. Elliott could look down she 
had disappeared, and so quick 
were her movements that before 
another quarter of an hour had 
elapsed the brother and sister were 
established cozily at their frugal 
meal. 


I do like your 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GREAT UNKNOWN. 


‘Dy, do you know the Great 
Unknown has turned up again?” 

‘Nonsense, Will! 

Dym sat opposite her brother, 
with the tea equipage between 
them. 

The cloth that covered the small 
library-table was carefully darned 
and spotless in colour; the very 
teapot, though only of Britannia 
metal, was evidently burnished by 
willing hands, and reflected Dym’s 
beaming face in a widening carica- 
ture. 
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It was wonderful how beaming 
Dym’s face could look just now. 
Miss Tressilian would hardly have 
recognised the little pale-faced go- 
verness. Dym’s olive complexion 
had warmed into sudden colour ; 
her eyes were full of soft brilliance ; 
it her whole appearance there was 
animation, life, verve; under such 
aspects Dym could look very 
pretty. 

The Parisian education had not 
been altogether thrown away. Dym 
could put on a shabby dress, and 
wear it with the grace of a French- 
woman; in spite of her slender 
purse, she never looked ill dressed 
on any occasion. She had all sorts 
of simple knacks and contrivances ; 
she would redeem plainness with a 
knot of gay-coloured ribbon; she 
knew how to adjust a bow or a 
flower coquettishly. This sort of 


tact is very valuable to a woman ; 
and though Dym had not a speck 
of vanity in her composition, she 


was often heard to say ‘that it was 
a woman’s duty, a plain woman’s 
especially, to make the best of her- 
self.’ 

Mr. Elliott’s admiration for his 
young sister was unbounded—he 
had regarded her trim figure com- 
placently more than once before 
he had burst out with an in- 
voluntary, ‘You look very pretty, 
Dym.’ 

‘I am so glad you think so, Will 
dear,’ she had answered quite sim- 
ply ; and then William Elliott had 
followed up the remark with 
another rather startling one, ‘ Do 
you know the Great Unknown has 
turned up again ?” 

* Nonsense, Will! 

‘It is true, I assure you.’ 

*Do you mean Mr. Latimer has 
really been here again ?’ 

‘Latimer! nonsense; that’s not 
his name.’ 

‘It is what he chooses to call 
himself, I suppose. Will, don’t 
you think it is wrong for people 
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not to call themselves by their 
proper names ? 

‘That depends. I believe the 
motive ought to accuse or excuse 
in such a case. Of course I think 
it is a pity ; nay, more, a mistake.’ 

*I call it deceit.’ 

‘Humph, that sounds harsh— 
women are always so intolerant. 
This happens to be pure caprice— 
a whim; the man is full of whims.’ 

‘He does seem to be a most 
extraordinary person. Did he ever 
give you his reasons, Will” 

‘Well, they were hardly to be 
called reasons. He told me once 
that he had taken this singular 
alias to escape the notice ofa host 
of gay London friends. “I don’t 
want to be unearthed just now,” 
he remarked, “and to have a great 
hue and cry after me ; cannot you 
respect my incognito a little longer, 
Mr. Elliott?” And whenI hazarded 
the observation that I thought his 
fashionable friends would hardly 
explore Kentish Town in search 
of him, he answered dryly enough, 
“ Possibly not ; but when one has 
such a staff of moral police—in the 
shape of one’s friends—a man 
hardly knows when heis safe.” Oh, 
he is all right, you may depend 
upon it. Of course I could not 
press him any further,’ 

Dym shook her head sagely, and 
pursed up her lips. 

‘You are infatuated, Will. The 
Great Unknown has_ bewitched 
your better judgment.’ 

‘I confess he interests me 
strongly. A man who can act as 
he does, and for a whim evi- 
dently—oh, there’s some stuff in 
him! After all, one must judge of 
a man by his actions, and not by 
his words.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘This man’s actions are most 
noble. You may shake your head, 
Dym, but there’s something great 
about Mr. Latimer.’ 

‘Who was it who preached to 
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me against the folly of hero- 
worship? Ah, I have you there, 
Will.’ 

‘Not at all. I suppose a man’s 
honest appreciation is of more 
value than a school-girl’s hysterical 
admiration. School-girls are so 
superficial and unsafe in their 
missish likings and dislikings.’ 

* Will, oughtn’t you to be asham- 
ed of yourself? Hysterical, missish 
—for shame!’ 

‘So theyare. Never mind, Dym ; 
I'll forgive you a great deal if 
you will properly admire Mr. 
Latimer.’ 

‘Iam afraid I do a little already,’ 
returned Dym honestly. ‘Do 
peopie fall in love on hearsay, I 
wonder? How long is it since we 
first heard of this mysterious indi- 
vidual, Will ?” 

‘Let me see. It must be eigh- 
teen months ago—it was just after 
I had got to St. Luke’s. I was 


beginning my three months’ pro- 


bation, I remember.’ 

‘So do I. Eighteen months— 
what a long time to be faithful to 
St. Luke’s ? 

William Elliott's eyes had a far- 
away look ofpleased remembrance. 
*‘ How well I remember our first 
meeting—the time and place and 
all! It was original, to say the least 
ofit; everything the man said or did 
was unlike what any one elsewould 
have said or done under the cir- 
cumstances. It was a wet night, 
and I was preaching at St. Luke’s 
to a very scanty congregation. I 
even remember the subject of my 
sermon ; for I had lost heart about 
things, and I seemed to be preach- 
ing to myself more than to any 
one else. It was about not 
“being weary in well-doing,” and 
when I went into the vestry there 
he was waiting for me.’ 

‘To be sure—how odd it all 
was ! cried Dym. She had heard 
it before, but her brother’s pleasure 
in the reminiscence charmed her ; 
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she would not have interrupted his 
recital for worlds. 

William Elliott rubbed his hands 
slowly over each other, and went 
on. 
‘ Yes, there he was lolling against 
the vestry mantelpiece, and look- 
ing like a good-tempered giant; 
and when he saw me, he came for- 
ward and shook hands. I can 
almost feel his gripnow. “ That's 
a capital sermon of yours, Mr. 
Elliott,” he said, “and I want to 
have a good talk with you about 
it ;’ and his manner was just as 
cordial and pleasant as though we 
had met yesterday.’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ laughed Dym, 
‘what a very droll person he must 
be, Will? 

*Droll! I should think so. I 
never saw such a pure piece of 
originality in my life before. “ Well,” 
he went on in the same cheery 
voice, “‘ what I liked so much about 
it was, that you spoke as a man 
should who tried to practise what 
he preached.” Odd, wasn’t it?’ 

‘I think he must be a very Broad 
Churchman,’ observed Dym so- 
lemnly. 

Her brother laughed outright. 

‘Well done, Dym ; that’s what I 
call begging an argument. Never 
mind his particular party; I 
shouldn’t wonder at all if his school 
were different from ours; but to 
return to that Friday evening. You 
know Morris had just sent to me 
to baptise a dying child, so of 
course I could not stand talking 
to him there ; but when I explain- 
ed the urgent cause for my haste, 
“T’ll go with you,” he returned 
briskly ; “ one can talk outside as 
well as inside, and I daresay you 
will be glad of a strong arm this 
boisterous night, as you don’t ap- 
pear over strong.” 

‘As you may suppose, I was a 
little confused by his offer of com- 
pany, but how to refuse it was the 
question ; one thing, it was not far 
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to Preston-street, and I could get 
rid of him there. But I did not 
know my man: it was blowing 
great guns, as they say, outside, 
and the rain came down too at in- 
tervals. Before we had got past 
the church railings I was glad 
enough of the arm he offered me. 
We did not do much talking by the 
way ; the wind beat the conversa- 
tion out of us ; but he shouted out 
a few cheery words now and then, 
and, as far as I can remember, on 
subjects far removed from the ser- 
mon ; I am not quite sure that it 
was not on art criticism, or some- 
thing of the kind. 

‘Well, when we got to the Mor- 
rises’, I just said a civil good-night, 
and thanked him; but he returned, 
“No occasion,” and came in with 
me. I recollect that I had some 
difficulty in persuading him that he 
need not stand sponsor for the 
child, as it was evidently dying 
fast. I believe he had some odd 


notions on the subject. Strange to 
say, we were only just in time— 
the poor little creature almost stiff- 


ened in my arms. “ Verily in the 
bosom of the Church,” he muttered, 
looking down on the dead baby 
much as though it were his own ; 
“poor little white-folded lamb !” 
And he spoke almost roughly to 
the poor mother when her tears 
dropped on the little dead face. 
“Shame to let the salt of earth 
touch anything so pure,” he said. 

‘Well, hearing him speak so beau- 
tifully, and seeing how tender he 
was over the poor baby—he gave 
the parents money too, I am sure 
—it was rather a shock to me to 
hear him say when we came out : 

“T wish we had a nineteenth- 
century Herod.” 

“Why, in the name of Heaven ?” 
I answered, quite dumbfounded at 
his vehemence. 

“Oh, I have shocked you, have 
I?” peering down at me in the dark- 
ness and shouting still, though the 
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wind had lulled. “I cannot help it; 
it is my misfortune to be always 
shocking some one : you are a cler- 
gyman, and you won't like to 
answer, but wouldn’t it be a real 
deed of mercy to put nine-tenths of 
the infant population of England 
out of their misery in the quickest 
and most painless manner pos- 
sible ?” 

“‘ Drown them like kittens, I sup- 
pose you mean ?”’ 

*O Will, you never told me this 
part before—what a horrible man !’ 

‘He smiled at my literal inter- 
pretation, but went on seriously : 

“Well, but of course the go- 
vernment must do it; we cannot 
have private murders.” 

“You prefer a wholesale slaugh- 
ter of the innocents ?” 

‘He nodded. 

‘Sounds grimly, doesn’t it ?>—I 
prefer handling the theory. Look at 
that babe we left just now, dead 
with the baptismal chrism still wet 
on its brow—what would it have 
been in a few years? Did you see 
that brute of a father? his hand, 
when he stretched it out for my 
bounty, felt like a drunkard’s.” 

“Too true, I fear.” 

** Well, which do you prefer, the 
Union, or Paradise—an Inferno 
here with a doubtful hereafter, or 
the spotless rest of that poor baby ? 
How could that child grow up good 
amidst those surroundings ?” 

“ Humph! vexed questions.” 

‘And then we plunged into a 
deeply interesting conversation 
which lasted till midnight.’ 

‘Just like your imprudence, Will. 
Of course you took him home?’ 

‘Yes. When he found I would 
not stand outside, he allowed him- 
self to be persuaded to enter; but 
I do not recollect that he took a 
seat, neither did he in the least 
enlighten me about himself; but 
of course I saw he was a gentle- 
man and had received a univer- 
sity education.’ 
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‘I suppose he found out then 
that you were a Balliol man ?’ 

‘Yes, we ran the gauntlet be- 
tween Balliol and Magdalene. I 
think it was that that stirred me 
up so, and made me forget the 
time.’ 

‘And he did not tell you his 
name ?” 

‘No, not a bit of it. When I 
opened the door for him and wished 
him good-night, he just vanished 
in the darkness, whisking away like 
a comet or will-o’-the-wisp, or any 
other erratic substance.’ 

* But you saw him again the next 
Sunday ? 

‘To be sure. I got a glimpse of 
him at the conclusion of my morn- 
ing’s sermon, sitting under the gal- 
lery, and I was not surprised when 
he followed me into the vestry. 
You recollect, Dym, I told you how 
interested he was in our schools.’ 

‘And that was the commence- 
ment of his work at St. Luke’s? 
Really it is very extraordinary, Will.’ 

‘Yes, is it not? He worked, off 
and on, with me I should say six 
or seven weeks before he vanish- 
ed for as many months; he was 
always coming and going when one 
least expected it.’ 

‘But he was a great help to 
you. I remember your writing to 
me and telling me a great deal of 
all this, and what a comfort he was 
to you in the night-schools.’ 

‘ Ah, I was new to my work then, 
and, before he came, the night- 
schools were my bugbear. I was 
not so strong as I am now, and my 
lameness was against me; the boys 
would play tricks, and I could not 
always take summary justice. I 
shall never forget the first evening 
I took Latimer down to my cub- 
garden — didn’t the cubs get it 
that night !’ 

‘Serve them right too; those 
boys behaved shamefully. Mr. 
Benedict told me all about it.’ 

‘My dear, cubs want licking into 
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shape; boys are rather rough in 
their play sometimes. I think Bill 
Saunders played his last trick when 
he blew. out those candles.’ 

‘And Mr. Latimer relighted 
them ?” 

‘Yes ; how were the poor lambs 
to know he had a box of matches 
in his pocket? The sudden light 
threw them in confusion. How 
Bill howled for mercy ! 

‘Did Mr. Latimer thrash him ?’ 

‘Yes; and all the ringleaders 
besides. We have had order in the 
night-schools since then. Mr. Be- 
nedict and I always call them 
“ Latimer’s lambs.” You would 
not recognise one or two of my 
cubs now.’ 

‘I thought Bill Saunders was 
improved the last time I saw him.’ 

‘That he is; and he bears Mr. 
Latimer no malice either. An 
English lad is rather likeathorough- 
bred mastiff—never resents a just 
blow from a master’s hand. Bill 


is always asking when Mr. Lati- 


mer is coming up: he is quite civil 
to me in his absence; and last 
winter the lad actually saved me 
from an awkward fall.’ 

‘ Bravo, Bill! Do you know, Will, 
I quite long to see this Mr. Lati- 
mer and thank him for helping 
pou. 

‘Well, you will soon have your 
opportunity.’ 

‘ What, is he coming up ?” 

‘He will be at the schools to- 
night ; but moderate your raptures. 
Mr. Latimer hates hero-worship as 
much as I do, andthanks are poison 
tohim. Do you know, Dym, he is 
a curious mixture of reserve and 
frankness ; with all his cheerful- 
ness I have found out one thing. 

‘That he is not happy ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

*You ought to seek his confi- 
dence, Will. What’s the good of 
being a clergyman if you cannot 
give comfort and advice where it is 
needed ? Why don't you ask him 
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straight out if he has anything on 
his mind ?” 

* Because I know that he has,’ 

*O Will? opening her eyes. 

*I don’t believe he has a mur- 
der on his conscience, or anything 
of that sort ; it is evident to me that 
the man is only restless and ill 
at ease; he seems to me some- 
times as though he were working 
against himself.’ 

‘But does he never talk about 
himself ?’ 

‘Very seldom, and then only 
vaguely ; he hinted once that he 
was very rich, and wanted me to 
pity him for it. “It is such a bore 
to have no aim in life,” he said to 
me; “I tried to get into Parlia- 
ment once, only the seat was 
sharply contested, and I had to 
give it up. One gets tired of tra- 
velling when one is always alone ;” 
and one day he said something 
about only wishing for one thing, 
and not being able to get it; but 
whether it was the seat in Parlia- 
ment he was talking about, or a 
woman, orsome petambition, I have 
not the slightest idea.’ 

‘But, Will, why don’t you try 
to find out ? 

‘My dear, when you see the 
Unknown you can answer that 
question for yourself. Mr. Lati- 
mer is not aman one can question ; 
he has his moments of frankness, 
but they never concern himself. 
Since that first time we met he has 
never spoken to me as though I 
were a clergyman; never sought 
advice in any way, I mean, and 
though I know he respects my 
cloth, he has very droll ways of 
showing it. Did you hear how he 
treated poor Ned Smithers ?” 

‘Was that the boy whom you 
both nursed in the fever?’ 

‘No, that was another case; 
this happened quite recently. No, 
I remember I never told you. 
Are you tired of the subject, 
Dym ? 
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‘ Tired of what interests you so 
Fie, Will! 

‘How can one help being in- 
terested he ejaculated; ‘such 
noble self-devotion and real Chris- 
tianity hidden away under all 
that comical roughness. Well, 
Dym, I am quite sure the story is 
worth hearing. You know Brent'’s- 
buildings ?” 

‘ That queer little street turning 
out of Weedington-road ? 

‘Yes, a wretchedly poor neigh- 
bourhood. Well, we heard from 
young Shaw at the night-schools 
that Ned Smithers had met with 
an accident, and was likely to do 
badly ; and Latimer said, as usual, 
he would go with me, and if neces- 
sary act as my almoner. Well, we 
went along as usual arm-in-arm— 
the giant ‘and the dwarf, as some 
street wags once called us; and 
when we got to Brent’s-buildings 
we found a very dismal state of 
things, and that it was all up with 
poor Ned.’ 

‘Do you mean that he was 
dying ?” 

‘ Dying ; ah, but what a death! 
I won't harrow up your feelings, 
Dym, more than I can _ help. 
Poor Ned was always a drunkard 
and blasphemer; but the cursed 
drink was not the actual cause of 
his death. ‘Those navvies run ter- 
rible risks. An embankment on the 
line of railway they were construct- 
ing gave way ; two men were killed 
on the spot. Ned’s injuries were 
no less mortal, but mortification 
had not yet put a stop to his 
agonies. I know what pain is, 
Dym, and how it taxes all a man’s 
fortitude and Christianity to bear 
it; it makes me shudder even now 
to think of Ned writhing on his 
miserable couch, and poisoning the 
feetid air with his curses.’ 

*O Will, please don’t tell me 
any more.’ 

‘ The picture will be less gloomy 
by and by. How these people 
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manage to exist is the wonder; 
navvies get good wages, but I sup- 
pose Ned had drunk his, for 
such abject poverty I had never 
seen before in my life ; the brawny 
giant himself was lying on a heap 
of straw, with only an old blanket 
over him—fancy that, and a damp 
brick floor and no fire, on a 
cold winter’s night. But worse 
than that, there was his poor wife, 
only just recovered from her con- 
finement, with miserable-looking 
twins in her arms : I never saw such 
a pitiable sight as that mother and 
her babies. “Two of them, and 
smothering would be regarded as a 
sin,” I heard Latimer mutter to 
himself. I frowned at him, but he 
took no notice ; he had propped 
himself up against the place where 
the mantelpiece ought to be, and 
stood frowning at them all the 
time I was reading and praying be- 
side poor Ned, with the damp from 
the floor creeping into‘ my bones.’ 


‘O Will! and with your rheu- 
matism too.’ 

‘I think that is what made him 
interrupt us ; for when I rose from 
my knees, there he was standing 


beside me. “Hadn't you better 
leave off?” he said in that dry way 
of his ; “‘ he hasn’t been listening to 
a word—have you, Ned ?” 

‘The man muttered something 
in answer ; it sounded like “ parson 
be blowed.” 

“There !” he exclaimed, turning 
on me triumphantly, “I thought so; 
that’s all you get for catching your 
death on those horrible flags.” 

““My dear Latimer,” I remon- 
strated gently, “you must allow me 
to do what I consider to be my 
duty.” 

“Nonsense!” he returned; “I 
never could tolerate a suicide ; you 
had better leave Ned to me—I can 
manage him better.” 

‘I won't deny I was a little hurt. 

“ My dear sir, this is not a lay- 
man’s function.” 
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* Pooh ! nonsense ; don’t get hot 
about it; it is only a question 
whether there shall be two dying 
men orone. Ned, haven’t you had 
enough of the parson just now ?” 

“Curse you! what do I want 
with either of you?” returned the 
man savagely. ‘ Can’t a man die 
without having a couple of gents 
standing and staring and praying 
over him till his flesh creeps on his 
bones? Who wants your prayers ? 
Til die as I like;” and here he 
stretched out his huge fist and 
shook it at us—it might have felled 
an ox easily—and broke into lan- 
guage too horrible to relate. 

‘The blasphemy sickened me—- 
I put my hands over my ears to 
escape it ; the poor wife crept up to 
him timidly. ‘‘O Ned, my man, 
hush thee ; thee art frightening par- 
son,” she cried. 

‘Latimer coolly took the man’s 
fist in his, and examined it reflec- 
tively. 

“These are the thews and sinews 
of England they talk about. Ned, 
don’t trouble yourself; I am not 
going to waste a single prayer on 
you, or the parson either; tell me, 
my man, how often have you turn- 
ed this hand of yours against that 
poor wife ?” 

“Sal knows,” sneered the man 
with a demoniacal laugh. “Tell the 
gentlemen, Sal ; served her right—a 
whining, white-faced—” 

‘Mr. Latimer quietly laid the fist 
down, and then deliberately shook 
his own in the savage’s face. 

“You cowardly ruffian, if you 
were not a mass of broken bones 
I'd have it out with you. Look at 
that face—a young one, too. God 
in heaven! to see a woman’s face 
look like that, with all the comeli- 
ness bruised out of it;”’ and so 
righteous was his indignation, that 
the man actually cowered beneath 
his vehemence. Again the wife, 
womanlike, interfered. 

“Don’t ’ee, sir, don’t ee bully my 
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master,” cried the poor creature, 
quite terrified and trembling, and 
pressing one of her babies more 
closely to her. 

“You go and sit down,” said 
Latimer not unkindly ; “ women al- 
ways make things worse with their 
meddling ; I never bully any one 
but a cowafd. Ned, my man, we've 
had it out, and my feelings are a 
little relieved ; I can’t be hard on 
such a poor brute as you—a dying 
brute, too. Shake hands, and keep 
a civil tongue in yourhead. Now 
I daresay you have had enough 
talk, and would like a good fire and 
something warm to drink, I am 
going out with the parson to cater 
for you. We'll make Sal and you 
more comfortable before we’ve 
done with you.” 

‘Would you believe it, Dym, 
there were actually tears in the poor 
fellow’s eyes ? 

* That's what I calla gentleman,” 
he muttered ; and without another 
word Latimer took my arm and 
hurried me from the’ room. 

‘Outside I attempted to remon- 
strate with him. 

“My dear Latimer, I daresay 
your way will answer best in the 
end; but to interfere between a 
priest and one of his flock—” 

“Go on,” he returned good tem- 
peredly ; “words won’t break bones, 
and I’ve got you out of that damp 
vault alive. Faugh ! how sweet the 
air is after it! twilight, too. Do 
you ever study astronomy, Elliott ? 
I havea theory ;” and thenand there 
he propounded it, inveigling me 
so artfully in an argument that I 
never saw his drift till I found my- 
self at my own door. 

“ Good-night, Mr. Elliott; take 
my advice—have a good roaring fire 
and a strong dose of spirits-and- 
water, and then get quickly into 
bed.” 

“ May I ask what you are going 
to do, Mr. Latimer ?” 

“I! oh, I am going to cater 
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presently, and then to go back to 
Ned.” 

“So am I.” 

“ Are you? There are locks and 
doors even in Brent’s-buildings. 
Nay, Elliott, I am serious; this 
night’s work is no joking matter to 
either of us. My dear fellow, 
though I am only a layman, I am 
stronger than you. Just take my 
advice for once ; leave Ned this one 
night to me, and come first thing 
in the morning ;” and, Dym, will 
you credit the fact? I was weak 
enough to obey him.’ 

*O Will, I could almost love 
him for this; don’t you see he 
knew it would be your death, and he 
just went on in that rough way to 
get you out of the place.’ 

Mr. Elliott smiled. ‘I told you 
you would find my story interest- 
ing. Well, I felt pretty bad by that 
time, and was glad enough to fol- 
low his prescription. As it was, I 
had a terrible night of pain, and 
was only just able to hobble down 
to Brent’s-buildings in the morning ; 
the sun cheered me up a little, 
though. When I got to the place, 
there was Latimer lolling against 
the railings and smoking a cigar, 
as though Brent’s-buildings was the 
choicest neighbourhood, and he 
rather liked it than otherwise. 

“ What sort of a night have you 
had? how is Ned ?” I asked. 

“Bad, very bad—making for the 
other side rapidly, I am afraid ; in 
other respects things are more 
satisfactory.” 

“ How so ?” 

“T don’t think I have heard more 
than two dozen oaths, and he al- 
ways apologises for them after- 
wards—life habits, you see; we 
must not be too hardon him. But 
come in; I must not keep you 
standing in this cold wind.” 

‘He had said so little that I was 
not prepared for the changed as- 
pect of things. Mr. Latimer and 
his coadjutors had done wonders. 
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Ned could not be moved, it was 
true—those mangled limbs must 
remain as they were to the last; 
but there was plenty of clean warm 
covering over him, and a bright 
fire burned in the grate. The poor 
wife sat beside it in a comfortable 
chair propped up with pillows, with 
one twin in her lap; the other, 
alas, lay in a white wrapper on a 
shelf. 

“Yes, it is gone,” whispered Mr. 
Latimer, noticing my look. “The 
poor little thing had convulsions in 
the night, and before I could fetch a 
doctor it was gone ; pity the other 
does not follow. That’s the fourth 
child she has lost.” 

‘I said a few soothing words to 
the mother, who was fondling her 
remaining baby, dry-eyed. I sup- 


pose constant misery dries up the 
fount of tears; and when I turned 
to Ned’s bedside I was surprised to 
find he greeted me with consider- 
ably less roughness. 

“‘ He’s ready for the parson now, 


you see,” said Latimer, who still 
followed me; “he’s had some of 
the doctor’s good stuff, and is rather 
more free from pain. He can listen 
to you now; can’t you, Ned ?” 

“Yes, if parson pleases. You be- 
an’t a-going, sir?” looking at him 
wistfully. 

“Not for long. I'll be back by 
and by; by the time you want me.” 

“Thank you, sir.” 

“ And, Ned my man, you'll keep 
your word, and make a clean breast 
to the parson ?” 

“Yes, sir; yes.” 

“This poor fellow,” putting his 
hand on his shoulder, and pressing 
it lightly, “tells me that he has 
been a great sinner; he almost 
murdered a man once; didn’t you, 
Ned ?” 

“Yes, one of my mates; they 
locked me up for it, though.” 

“ And he says that he has been a 
bad husband to Sal; pretty nearly 
starved her and her children. And 
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he wants to know, Mr. Elliott— 
you being a clergyman and under- 
standing such things—whether he 
has any cause to hope that he will 
ever see his little boy again. It 
seems, since his boy’s death, he 
has taken to drinking.” 

“Ay, to drown thought. He 
were sich a pretty little chap, were 
Charlie; and he minded me rarely. 
‘Where’s daddie?’ he used to call 
out, as soon as ever he could speak. 
You mind it, Sal.” And the man 
wiped away a tear furtively with his 
sleeve. 

“And he wants to know if he 
shall ever see Charlie again. Now, 
Mr. Elliott, your work is cut out 
for you ;” and then this singular be- 
ing did consent to leave us alone 
together.’ 

‘And did he die, Wil! ?’ 

‘Yes ; but not for a good many 
days after that. It was very uphill 
work with him; but, thank God, 
he made an edifying end. Not that 
he ever said much to me; but he 
seemed grateful, and liked to hear 
me read and pray by him; just a 
few words at the last made me feel 
the man was really a penitent. 

“You gentle’em,” he said, speak- 
ing with difficulty, for the end was 
drawing near ; “ you gentle’em will 
walk head erect into heaven. If 
the good Lord will only let me 
creep in just at the last, I'd be 
more than content.” 

“On your hands and knees,” 
quoth Latimer. “ Well put, myman.” 

“And, Sal, my lass, you must 
mind what parson sees, and try for 
to come in afterwards. I’ve not 
been a good master to you, my 
woman, but it is too late to say 
naught about that; now maybe 
you'll get a better master nor I, 
when I’m cold.” 

“Nay, Ned. I never went fur 
to think of such a thing,” cried the 
poor thing, panting and sobbing ; 
“but for the drink we might have 
been so comfortable like.” 
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“ Ah,” murmured the dying man, 
“thou art about right, Sal. Don’t 
let Charlie drink; it is a pity to let 
a little chap like that get into mis- 
chief. Charlie lad, you are tired 
maybe; let dad carry you,” he mut- 
tered on drowsily. When it came 
to the last, he would keep his face 
to Mr. Latimer; and once madea 
groping on the bed-clothes, as 
though for his hand. 

“ |’m a-creeping in, sir,” he said 
once with a sudden brightening— 
those were his last words. My 
dear child’—for Dym was crying 
softly to herself—‘I ought not to 
have saddened you like this, and 
on your first evening, too.’ 

‘Oh but, Will, it is so beauti- 
ful; no wonder you say Mr. La- 
timer has something great about 
him.’ 

‘Yes; but you must not raise 
your expectations too high, or you 
might be disappointed when you 
see him. Well, what is it, Dick ?’ 

‘Mr. Latimer, sir.’ 

‘Here? Oh, what shall I do?’ 
cried Dym excitedly, trying to clear 
away the traces of her tears. 

‘Don’t be frightened, miss ; Mr. 
Latimer ain’t a-coming in. He 
left word for you, sir, that as you 
had a lady with you he would not 
interrupt you, but that you would 
find him at the schools.’ 

‘Dear me, I never knew him to 
do that before,’ returned Mr. Elliott, 
looking puzzled ; then, as the boy 
closed the door, ‘It must be be- 
cause you are with me, Dym ; and 
yet he is the last man to be shy of 
a lady; what an enigma he is, to be 
sure! Well,’ in a tone of regret, ‘I 
must be off now. Perhaps he will 
come in with me by and by; any- 
how, I am sorry you are disap- 
pointed.’ 

‘Disappointed! not at all,’ re- 
turned Dymcontradictorily. ‘There, 
run off, Will, you will be late ; and 
when she had watched her brother 
out, Dym sat down and thought of 
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Mr. Latimer for the rest of the 
evening. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE RIGHTS AND WRONGS OF 
WOMEN. 


ConTRARY to Dym’s expectations, 
Mr. Latimer did not make his ap- 
pearance in Paradise-row that even- 
ing, nor on many succeeding even- 
ings ; he had always some excuse 
ready when William Elliott pressed 
him to accompany him home on 
the nights when they were at work 
together at the schools. Dym, who 
at first looked for him with some 
eagerness, at last relinquished her 
watch in despair. 

When life is monotonous, trifles 
appear ofmagnitude. In the confin- 
ed landscape of Paradise-row, Mr. 
Latimer’s figure loomed gigantic in 
the foreground. Dym, out of na- 
tural contradiction, longed to brush 
it out; womanlike, she revolted 
against the vagueness and mystery ; 
she wanted the dim outline to gain 
form and colouring. But soon her 
thoughts were directed into another 
channel. 

William Elliott had acceded, with 
evident reluctance, to Dym’s plan 
of seeking employment as daily 
governess; but though her efforts 
were most persevering, they had 
not as yet met with success. 

Either education was at a low 
ebb or governesses were at a dis- 
count in Kentish Town. Dym 
tried Haverstock -hill and even 
Hampstead, but the market seemed 
overstocked. A great commercial 
panic had taken place in the City a 
few months previously, and scores 
of girls, younger and less well-edu- 
cated than Dym, had been thrown 
on their own resources—girls luxu- 
riously brought up, and taught 
everything but to govern them- 
selves and teach others, were driven 
from the fastnesses of happy homes 
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and launched suddenly upon the 
world. Incompetence seeking com- 
petence ; youth and helplessness 
going hand-in-hand to find a stew- 
ardship, where they could starve 
themselves and bring others to 
beggary. 

And the beggary of the heart 
and mind—what more pitiable than 
that ! 

Dym’s neai little figure traversed 
miles of pavement in answer to 
countless advertisements, but she 
never found anything to suit; her 
youth was against her. Sometimes 
people told her to her face that she 
was not good-tempered ; at such 
moments Dym could not always 
repress her impatience and disap- 
pointment. ‘This situation would 
quite suit me,’ she said once, when 
she was weary of doors closing 
against her—‘ only two little girls ; 
I will not quarrel about the terms.’ 

‘Pardon me, but you will not 
suit me, Miss Elliott,’ returned the 
lady coldly. ‘ You are too brusque 
and decided for such a young per- 
son ; let me tell you, for your future 
guidance, that mothers like to have 
the management of their own.chil- 
dren; you have set aside my re- 
marks once or twice already.’ 

‘I have not always given satis- 
faction, but I have good references,’ 
faltered Dym, more humbly. 

‘I do not doubt it; forgive me 
if I pain you, but you do not look 
old enough, nor yet sufficiently 
staid for me to intrust my girls to 
your care.’ 

Very much the same thing was 
repeated at the next house, where 
Dym found herself in the presence 
of a very strong-minded woman, 
evidently one of those original cha- 
racters who combine domesticity 
with plenty of public speaking. 

Dym found out, years afterwards, 
that this lady was a member of the 
school-board, that she spoke on 
public platforms, and was conspi- 
cuous for her advocacy of the rights 
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of women. On the present occa- 
sion she very soon inspired our 
little heroine with a painful degree 
of awe. 

‘Well, why have you come to 
me?’ began the strong-minded ma- 
tron in a loud manly voice. Af- 
terwards, Dym thought the voice 
not an unpleasant one. ‘Seeking 
a governess’s situation, are you? 
Absurd ! you are too young. What 
do yousay—youcan’thelp yourage ? 
No, but you can speak louder while 
you are about it. ‘Tut! go home to 
your mother, child; we have too 
many incompetent young persons 
in the present day applying to us as 
governesses—a pack of useless 
rubbish ; it cannot be every girl’s 
vocation to teach—whether they 
are qualified for it or no ; we ought 
to subject the thing to competitive 
examination. Why shouldn’t wo- 
men take their degree, I should 
like to know?’ for this was in the 
days before the Cambridge exami- 
nation for women. 

‘I am not quite incompetent, 
interrupted Dym in a frightened 
voice ; ‘I know French and Ger- 
man—I can talk French almost 
as well as English—and if the chil- 
dren be young—’ 

‘Who said the children were 
young? One is not bound to state 
their ages in an advertisement ; my 
eldest girl looks almost as old as 
you, only of course she has mas- 
ters. French and German—trash ! 
The question is, are you up in al- 
gebra and mathematics generally ; 
have you any idea of geology ; do 
you know what a strata means; or 
in architecture could you give me 
the history of the several transition 
periods ; do you know more than 
the fancy work of botany—in a 
word, could you administer educa- 
tion in any other than homeeopathic 
quantities? There, go home to your 
mother, girl! 

‘I have no mother,’ returned 
Dym, vainly trying to repress her 
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tears. ‘ Of course I could not teach 
your daughters all those things ; I 
thought, perhaps, you had younger 
children, or— 

‘My youngest is over twelve,’ 
replied the matron, a little less 
grimly ; ‘she is working hard at 
classics with a tutor now. Why 
shouldn’t women teach classics, I 
should like to know? I hate men 
about a house—clergymen espe- 
cially. Gotno mother you say, child 
— bleating about the world like 
an unfolded lamb,” as Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning has it. What is 
it she says? and 
‘* Felt a mother-want about the world, 

And still went seeking, like a bleating 

lamb 

Left out at night in shutting up the fold.” 


Sad, sad; and the strong-minded 
lady actually sighed. ‘ Jane,’ she 
continued, ringing loudly, ‘ bring 
this young lady some wine and 
cake ; she has had a long walk, and 
is tired.’ And after that touch of 
motherly kindness, Dym did not 
find her voice loud. 

She warmed up into something 
like confidence over the cake and 
wine, and her attempt was met by 
good nature. 

‘ Of course you must work, child, 
every one must. Why are we sent 
into the world, except to do our 
part thoroughly ? Why, I work my- 
self? waving a large benevolent- 
looking hand with plenty of rings 
on it, and pointing to the massive 
handsome furniture. ‘I suppose 
people would consider me very 
rich—I don’t know; I leave all 
that to Mr. Garnet. I only know 
I work as hard as any charwoman 
from morning to night; why, I 
have a ladies’ committee on for 
this very afternoon.’ 

‘Don’t let me detain you,’ said 
Dym timidly. 

‘Tshouldn’t let any one—not the 
Prime Minister himself—detain me. 
I am not to be detained. By and 
by, when the world is a little 
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more educated to the notion, why 
shouldn’t a woman be Prime 
Minister?’ And Dym, tickled by the 
sudden transition and the absurdity 
of the idea, actually burst out 
laughing; she looked a little foolish 
though when Mrs. Garnet stopped 
and asked why. 

‘Why? Oh, because — because 
the very idea seems so strange.’ 

‘All new ideas are strange. 
Who was the first queen on record, 
Dido or Candace or — come, 
being a governess, you ought to 
know ; I have a better memory for 
statistics. Well, whoever she was— 
black, brown, or white—did not 
the Conservative party in her gene- 
ration, think you, consider awoman 
on the throne a very shocking idea?” 

This was beyond our small 
governess, so she only remarked, 
‘I daresay.’ 

‘A safe answer. You know how 
to trim your sails, Miss Elliott. 
Well, why would it be worse 
having a woman for a Prime 
Minister than for a queen to be on 
the throne ?’ 

‘ She couldn’t do all the work,’ 
suggested Dym, with a very vague 
idea of what Prime Ministers had 
to do. 

‘That remains to be proved. Of 
course it would not be in my time, 
or in yours either ; we have to edu- 
cate our men, and our women too, 
up to it; women must vote and 
sit in Parliament before that comes 
to pass—ah, one must not look 
too far forward. I have a theory, 
only I haven’t time to work it out, 
that perfection will only precede 
dissolution —that, in short, the 
world is gradually wearing itself 
out. What do you want, Camellia? 
toa pale, fashionable-looking young 
lady who entered the drawing-room 
at this juncture, and who had evi- 
dently been reared at a forcing 
temperature. 

‘I did not know you were en- 
gaged, mother; only Madame 
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Lousanquet has sent home your 
bonnet with ostrich instead of 
marabout feathers.’ 

* Dear, dear, and I wanted it for 
this very afternoon ; how very try- 
ing, Camellia! It is impossible I 
can appear on the platform in my 
old blue one.’ 

‘Quite impossible. Lady Vaughan 
would think it a slight to her 
party.’ And seeing that this trifling 
incident was really troubling the 
minds of both mother and daughter 
—in spite of the speedy dissolution 
of things material—Dym took a 
hasty leave of her kind - hearted 
entertainer. 

She returned thoroughly dis- 
heartened by this afternoon’s work, 
and almost with a despairing re- 
solve to give up teaching altogether 
and take in plain sewing,‘ that is, if 
Will will let me,’ thought the poor 
girl, dragging her feet wearily over 
the threshold. But she was too 
used to disappointment by this 


time to make any special com- 


plaint. She just put her head in 
the door, and said, in a voice that 
feigned cheerfulness and belied her 
face : 

‘It is wi/ desperandum, Will, to 
the end of the chapter.’ 

* Well said ; a brave remark, and 
woman-like too, accompanied by a 
sigh. Suppose you follow your ob- 
servation into the room, Miss E]- 
liott.’ 

The voice was not Will’s. Dym’s 
heart began to beat more quickly. 
Could it be the Unknown at 
last? What a ridiculous way to 
announce herself! Strange to say, 
the voice sounded somewhat fa- 
miliarly to her ; she advanced into 
the room feeling very foolish, and 
confronted—Mr. Chichester. 

‘Why, it—it is you ! she ex- 
claimed, breathless with astonish- 
ment. 

‘Yes, it is I, quite true; do you 
often indulge in such clever re- 
marks, Miss Elliott? I beg your 
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pardon. I was under the idea 
you were going to shake hands, 
but you are too much occupied in 
questioning my identity. By the 
beard of my father,’ stroking his 
placidly, ‘have you forgotten me 
already ?” 

‘No; oh, how rude I must seem! 
But I can’t help being surprised to 
see you sitting there, when I only 
expected to see Will.’ 

‘ Was your proverbial philosophy 
intended for Will, then ?’ 

‘Of course it was ; and then to 
find you here, Mr. Chichester !” 

‘Oh, I told you it would be au 
revoir. Really, Miss Elliott, I am 
the humblest fellow breathing, but 
I could almost believe you were 
glad to see me.’ 

‘So I am—very glad indeed,’ 
repeated Dym, with the simple 
honesty of a child; and Mr. 
Chichester looked pleased. ‘ How 
long have you been here—have 
you seen my brother—and where 
is he? Did you really find your 
way to Kentish Town from Lans- 
downe House ?” 

Mr. Chichester held up his hands 
appealingly. 

* One question at a time ; what, 
all those to answer ! Supposing we 
each take a seat, Miss Elliott ; 
suiting the action to his word, 
and resuming Will’s favourite 
lounging chair. ‘ There, I know 
exactly why you have chosen that 
seat, back to the light—you want 
me not to see that Kentish Town 
air has not agreed with you.’ 

‘It agrees with me perfectly,’ 
argued Dym stoutly. 

‘Pardon me, you are too /id/e 
et triste, as Mrs. Vivian says. 
What a female she is! Are some 
women created in a bandbox? 
Mrs. Vivian always looks as 
though she has just stepped out 
of one. Please do not mention her 
name if you wish to keep me in a 
good temper, Miss Elliott.’ 

‘How does Edith get on with 
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her ?’ asked Dym, passing over the 
fact magnanimously that Mr. 
Chichester, and not she, had first 
mentioned that lady’s name ; and 
why did he call her triste and 
pale, when she was sure she was 
neither ? 

‘Well, she does not get on at 
all ; itis breaking a butterfly on the 
wheel to put my little pet under 
the domination of such a woman. 
After all, Miss Elliott, Edith’s guar- 
dian was obliged to interfere—of- 
ficially, Imean. Mrs. Vivian won’t 
trouble Lansdowne House long.’ 

‘And you have really dismissed 
her?’ 

Dym said no more, but inwardly 
she felt a little hurt. If Mr. Chi- 
chester were really Edith’s guar- 
dian, and had been invested with 
full control over the child, why had 
he not exerted his authority to 
keep the governess whom Edith 
loved? Had he not very plainly 
testified to his cousin’s injustice in 
sending her away without due 
cause? But why had he not pre- 
vented it? Surely, surely it must 
be because he himself had thought 
her unfit for her post. 

‘Please let me have the bene- 
fit, Miss Elliott. I have a trou- 
blesome knack of reading people’s 
thoughts—’ 

Dym started and coloured ; and 
then, becoming more conscious that 
Mr. Chichester’s grave, quizzical 
eyes were reading her truly, be- 
came so exceedingly hot, that even 
he had compassion on her. 

‘ Never mind, if you did harbour 
such a thought; it was a perfectly 
natural one, though somewhat dif- 
ficult to answer. I am rather a 
contradictory character, Miss El- 
liott; I have scruples of con- 
science, as other people have, and 
one of these scruples concerned 


’ 


‘Me! 
Dym was too shame-faced and 


crestfallen to say more. Had a 
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fresh monitor arisen to rebuke her 
thoughtlessness in the person of 
Guy Chichester ? 

* Ungrateful, wasn’t it, after your 
kind!y ministrations too? When 
I have another headache, I think 
I must send for you. You have 
taken care, you see, that you shall 
never be forgotten in one capacity. 
Why not take to sick-nursing, Miss 
Elliott, and abandon teaching ?” 

‘I can guess what you think of 
me by that one speech ;’ in a tone 
more humble than Dym generally 
used. People could be humble 
before Guy Chichester without feel- 
ing themselves humiliated ; it is so 
that real superiority asserts itself. 

‘How can you tell what I think 
of you? Iam fartoo young a man— 
please to recollect I am not thirty- 
five yet—to render it perfectly safe 
to act as Mentor to any young 
ladies.’ 

‘Neither do I desire to be your 
Telemachus,’ returned Dym, some- 
what audaciously, exasperated by 
this covert rebuke. 

‘Exactly so. Perhaps I may 
say 1 do like your thorough hon- 
esty ; it is a quality so unique in 
these present times. Do you know, 
Miss Elliott, I have come to the 
conclusion, from the little I have 
seen of you, that we are both un- 
like any one else in the world ? 

‘You are, Mr. Chichester ; the 
tone scarcely modified yet. 

‘I suppose you did not mean to 
be personal, but those two mono- 
syllables were very expressive ; and 
then is it not strange that we both 
labour under the same misfortune?” 

His manner was so entirely 
changed, so solemn even, that 
Dym looked up. 

‘ What is that, Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘We both have —will my plain 
speaking offend you, I wonder ?’ 

‘No, oh no.’ 

‘A bad temper.’ 

What a pleasant hearing for 
Dym! She sat absolutely dumb. 
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In another moment Mr. Chichester 
was standing before her, holding 
out his hand. 

‘ Please forgive me.’ 

‘For what?’ returned Dym stiffly, 
but making up her mind, neverthe- 
less, that she would never forgive 
him ; that she hated—yes, she hated 
him ! 

‘Oh, Iam so sorry. Why did you 
provoke me to it by your honesty ? 
You are so unconventional, that I 
thought you would not mind un- 
conventionality in return. What 
a fool I have been, and what a 
mistake I have made !’ 

‘Not at all; but you have de- 
parted very quickly from your re- 
solution.’ 

‘An enigma — unriddle 
Sphinx, please.’ 

‘Not to say what you think of 
me,’ returned Dym, biting her lip. 

‘Well retorted. But Mentor did 
not claim the same faults as Tele- 
machus. I put myself in the same 
category, Miss Elliott, as your fel- 
low-sinner ; please remember that. 
Well, Guy Chichester, this is a les- 
son to you, my good fellow, not to 
be such a fool again as to believe 
any woman, at any age, can bear 
to hear the truth.’ 

‘You are making things worse, 
instead of better, Mr. Chichester, 
to be told now that I cannot bear 
the truth ;’ in a lamentable voice 
of injured innocence. 

Mr. Chichester rubbed his hands 
with a comical gesture of despair. 
If only Dym could feel he was not 
enjoying himself at her expense ! 

‘There, again, I’m done for— 
head and heels over into the Slough 
of Despond, and not a hand even 
to help me out. Miss Elliott, in 
most cases something under a duel 
—say an apology—is supposed to 
make full amends. Come, Miss 
Elliott, be generous ; I do so hate 
giving a fellow-creature pain ; and 
there was such a winning look of 
bonhomie in Guy Chichester’s 
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eyes, that Dym’s brief hatred died 
away, and her pride with it. 

‘ There, then, I forgive you—will 
that do?’ 

‘Shake hands, then, like men 
and brothers—sisters—what do I 
mean ?’ And thereupon a very heal- 
ing laugh broke from Dym’s lips. 

‘That's right; I thought you 
had forgotten how to laugh in 
Kentish Town. Do you recollect 
what fun we used to have in 
Edith’s sick-room ? 

‘You and Edith you mean.’ 

‘True ; you held yourself some- 
what aloof from our frivolity. Ne- 
vertheless, I have often heard sup- 
pressed sounds from your corner. 
Do you recollect my story of “ The 
House of Cards” ?” 

‘Wait amoment, Mr. Chichester ; 
please don’t go on just yet. I want 
to tell you something.’ 

‘What ?” 

‘That you were right about my 
temper.’ 

*Halloa! 
mask again.’ 

‘I was only a little put out that 
you should notice it so soon. I am 
rather sore on this subject, Mr. 
Chichester ; my temper is my bane.’ 

‘Get rid of it, then.’ 

‘Good advice; but how to fol- 
low it?” 

‘Throw it off, as Sindbad did 
the Old Man of the Sea. How 


Honesty without her 


old are you, Miss Elliott ? Another 


plain question.’ 

‘ Eighteen.’ 

‘Age of innocence! eighteen 
versus three-and-thirty. My dear 
Miss Elliott, you will never make 
me believe your Old Man of the 
Sea is as formidable or sticks half 
so hard as mine.’ 

Dym leant her chin on her hand 
and regarded him fixedly. 

‘Wherefore that inquisitorial 
glance ?’ 

‘You really have a bad temper, 
Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘I advise you not to ask.’ 
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‘Why ? 

‘ My answer might frighten you.’ 

‘I thought so,’ in a cheerful 
tone, ‘but,’ hesitating, ‘ I suppose 
people like you in spite of it.’ 

* My mother does.’ 

‘Oh, mothers always do; but 
other people who know you well, 
are they afraid of you ?” 

‘They would be if they saw me 
in one of my bad moods ; but come, 
come, I am not going to put myself 
in the pillory, as an example and 
warning to naughty girls and boys. 
I am a terrible fellow when you 
come to know me, Miss Elliott ; 
but I suppose I have my good 
points. I must have,’ suddenly 
changing his voice, and sighing. 
‘My dear Miss Elliott, you and I 
have been running a tilt, half in 
jest and half in earnest, four 
passer le tenips. t is pleasant pas- 
time, but there’s many a true 
word spoken in jest. I was a 


little impertinent to you just now.’ 


‘No, pray do not say so.’ 

‘Truth will out, you see. I told 
you I had scruples of conscience 
about retaining you as Edith’s 
governess, when a word from me 
would have turned the scale. If 
1 did not speak that word, it was 
not because I believed all my 
cousin’s accusation. From the 
first, I felt her to be manifestly un- 
just, and I preferred to judge for 
myself.’ 

‘And your verdict was against 
me ?” 

‘Not altogether,’ with a merry 
twinkle of the eye, ‘only I felt 
you were unfit for your position. 
Edith, it is true, had not suffered 
from your caprice ; but she might. 
There was affection between you, 
but, pardon me, Miss Elliott, no 
wise guiding.’ 

‘I tried my best; very softly. 

‘No one could know you 
even a little, and not see that; 
but take the word of a spoilt child 
of Fortune, who knows better how 
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to preach than to practise—don't 
waste your life in making vain 
efforts. Strike out new paths for 
yourself— rise above mere con- 
ventionality—be true to your own 
nature. You have not patience or 
temper or the mellowed wisdom 
of experience to fit you for a guide 
of youth ; you want to be in leading- 
strings yourself yet ; you will not do 
for a governess, but you will make 
a capital sick-nurse.’ 

Dym shuddered. 

‘You do not like my sugges- 
tion.’ 

‘To be in a sick-room all one’s 
life—no, oh no.’ 

‘You want something gayer and 
more varied. You surprise me. 
I should have held it to be wo- 
man’s noblest vocation.’ 

‘That is what Will always says,’ 
shrugging her shoulders. 

‘Sensible Will ; but what is the 
good of talking sense to unwilling 
ears? Miss Elliott, I told you be- 
fore that I was very anxious to 
repair my cousin’s injustice, and 
to help you by any means within 
my power ; the question is how ?’ 

‘True.’ Dym uttered the word 
slowly. ‘Then you don’t think I 
shall ever do well as a gover- 
ness ?” 

‘It is not your vocation.’ 

‘Vocation ! I hate the word ; it 
seems to bind one down so. Do 
you think I might go out as a com- 
panion, Mr. Chichester ?” 

‘The very thing. I wonder 
your friends have not thought of it 
before. A good thought, Miss 
Elliott. Ah, did you see that 
shadow across the window? I be- 
lieve it must be your brother.’ 

Dym sprang up and opened the 
door. 

‘What, Dym, only just come 
back ?” 

‘There, I’ve had my hat on all 
this time, and never knew it. O 
Will, how late you are, and just 
when I wanted you so !’ 
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‘Wanted me? Why, what is the 
matter ? What a colour ye''ve got, 
Dym! Why, Latimer, you don’t 
mean to say you’ve honoured us 
at last ?” 

‘Better late than never: your 
sister has been entertaining me for 
the last hour. Miss Elliott, with- 
out being personal—a thing I de- 
test—may I remark you are open- 
ing your eyes rather widely ?” 

*O Will—the Unknown. Why, 
this—this is my Mr. Chichester, the 
one I spoke to you about—Edith’s 
guardian I mean,’ finished Dym, 
feeling she was explaining herself 
very badly. 

‘Guy Latimer Chichester, at 
your service,’ remarked that in- 
dividual coolly, taking no notice 
of Dym’s unfortunate possessive 
pronoun. ‘There, murder will out, 
Elliott; your sister has betrayed 
me, and now is not your mind re- 
lieved ?” 

‘Very much so,’ replied William 
Elliott frankly. ‘I hate fictitious 
sobriquets — everything fair and 
open for me. If I had known 
Latimer was really your baptismal 
name, it would not have stuck so 
often in my throat ; anyhow, I am 
thankful you are not an earl’s son 
in disguise; simple Guy Chichester, 
I suppose.’ 

‘I sometimes take an esquire at 
the end,’ responded Mr. Chichester 
dryly. ‘ What a family yours is for 
honesty ! your sister there is like a 
pane of glass.’ 

Dym laughed and ran out of the 
room, on hospitable thoughts in- 
tent. Mr. Chichester, her unknown 
hero, the wonderlul Mr. Latimer ; 
it was too strange, too delight- 
ful altogether ; and she had been 
nearly quarrelling with him, too, 
when all the time he had been 
Will’s friend, who had helped him 
so. Dym felt she could never be 
sufficiently contrite. 

When she had finished her little 
preparations—not forgetting to don 


her smartest ribbons in honour of 
the occasion—Dym went back to 
the sitting-room, and marched up 
straight to Mr. Chichester. 

‘I have been thinking it all over, 
and I have so often wanted to 
thank you.’ 

‘To thank me, for what? I will 
thank you presently, when you have 
given me some tea.’ 

‘I thought you were getting it 
ready, Dym.’ 

‘So I was; it will be here di- 
rectly, Will; don’t be impatient. 
But, Mr. Chichester, I cannot be 
happy till I have thanked you for 
all you have done for Will and St. 
Luke’s. For what are you look- 
ing?’ for Mr. Chichester, red in 
the face, was groping mysteriously 
under his chair. 

‘For my hat; I think I have 
mislaid it.’ 

‘Here it is; take it away, Dym, 
hide it somewhere. You foolish 
girl, didn’t I tell you Mr. Latimer 
hated gratitude ?” 

‘Was it that that was driving 
him away? Sit down, Mr. Chiches- 
ter; you shall have your tea di- 
rectly.” And with much tact Dym 
bustled about, and, aided by her 
brother, soon produced a creditable 
enough looking meal, during the 
course of which Mr. Chichester 
gradually recovered his equanim- 
ity. 

What a pleasant evening that 
was! the pleasantest, Dym thought, 
that she had ever spent. And be- 
fore the end of it she had achieved 
one success—Mr. Chichester pro- 
nounced her a good listener. High 
praise from a clever man. 

As a general rule men prefer 
responsive to suggestive powers in 
awoman. A woman whose intel- 
lect is ambitious enough to emulate 
the othersexisrarelya favourite with 
either. The bright intelligence that 
can appreciate without deteriora- 
tion ; that can, if occasion require, 
sum up into brief review the salient 
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points of an argument or a thing 
discussed; that can even weigh 
and judge its merits without ob- 
truding contradiction and opinion- 
ativeness—this is justly prized by 
men ; and a listener, be she an in- 
telligent one, is worth half a score 
of clever talkers. 

Dym could talk cleverly some- 
times, but she loved better to 
listen, and especially to such men 
as Will and Guy Chichester. Both 
men of no mean order of in- 
tellect. Mr. Chichester combin- 
ed rare eloquence with much 
native shrewdness; his mode of 
speech was always abrupt, but now 
and then it would be startling ; 
his discourse, when on most 
solemn subjects, would be varied 
by lightning-like flashes of me- 
taphor or humour. Will was a 
more even speaker. 

Both men talked well. 

Guy Chichester was the more 
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daring in his speculations ; William 
Elliott felt more. 

Dyn, sitting by in unconscious 
criticism, thought Guy Chichester 
was far the grandest talker she had 
ever heard in her life ; but Will’s 
words came home nearest to her 
heart. 

The priest prevailed over the 
layman ; not by virtue of his office, 
truth compelling me to avow Guy 
Chichester was a Broad Church- 
man, but simply because the priest 
had lived out his own convictions, 
not taught them simply. 

And this was the secret of the 
strange bond that already bound 
these two men together—mutual 
respect on the one side developing 
into reverence, on the other into 
hero-worship, not unmixed with 
pity ; for William Elliott had already 
discovered that Guy Chichester 
was his own enemy. 


[To be continued. | 





FULL MEASURE. 


By MINNIE YOUNG, 


—_——_@——__ 


‘Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given ; 
Thy neighbour's wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven.’ 


CHAPTER I. 
‘Dip he not leave any message for 
me, Marion ?’ 

‘No, dear; none whatever. He 
only said that he was sorry not to 
have seen you to say good-bye.’ 

The girl was silent, but the hot 
tears welled up into her big blue 
eyes. 

*I really would not worry myself 
about him, Hilda,’ continued Mrs. 
Burdett ; ‘he is not worth it,’ 

Hilda Vaughan burst into tears. 
‘You did not seem to think him 
so very unworthy, Marion, when 
you asked him here day after 
day— 

‘ At your request.’ 

‘Forgive me, Marion darling,’ 
poor Hilda sobbed out; ‘I really 
don’t know what I am saying to- 
day, I am so miserable. I could 
not have believed that Ralph would 
be so false and heartless and cruel.’ 

‘My dear child, I am very sorry 
for you, but I have always told 
you that men areallalike. You'll 
get over it, Hilda.’ 

‘Never !’ 

‘Oh, yes, you will. Everybody 
says that; but fortunately nobody 
sticks to it. Life is made up of 
getting over things.’ 

‘I shall never get over this.’ 

‘Nonsense! If you were eight- 
and-twenty you might talk in this 
way, but at eighteen it is absurd. 
Why you have your life before you, 
Hilda, and a year or two hence 
you will look back upon this little 


episode and laugh to think that it 
ever cost you a sigh or a tear.’ 

But Hilda only maintained the 
more vehemently that she should 
never, never get over it. ‘OQ Ma- 
rion,’ she exclaimed, after a few 
moments’ pause, ‘ I do wish that I 
were more like you, that I looked 
dignified and intellectual. I know 
Ralph never believed that I loved 
him as dearly as I did, and I am 
sure that it was only because I look 
so foolish and childish.’ 

‘ And because you are so foolish 
and childish,’ Mrs. Burdett would 
have replied, had they been in the 
fabled Palace of Truth. As it was, 
however, she merely said, ‘ Come, 
come, Hilda, dry your eyes. Mr. 
Cumming will be making his ap- 
pearance directly—’ 

‘I shall go away if he comes,’ 
interrupted Hilda pettishly. 

‘And he will be inquiring the 
cause of those tears.’ 

‘Then you may tell him, if you 
like, that—’ 

‘ That you are wearing the willow 
for a man who—a man who, after 
playing fast and loose with you for 
weeks, finally goes off to India 
without even bidding you good-bye.’ 

‘Marion, do you think Ralph 
cares for me ?” 

‘How can you ask such a ques- 
tion, Hilda? No, I am sure he 
does not.’ 

Mrs. Burdett spoke in a low 
abrupt voice and without once 
raising her eyes ; she did not care 
to see the pain she knew she was 
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inflicting. Hilda turned crimson, 
and without another word rose to 
take leave. 

‘You are not going yet, are you ?” 
asked Mrs. Burdett kindly. 

‘Yes, Marion, I must, or aunt 
Janet will be flying into one of her 
tantrums; and goodness knows I 
have had enough to worry me to- 
day without that.’ 

Mrs. Burdett did not press her 
to remain. At the best of times she 
did not find Hilda a congenial or 
an amusing companion, but to-day 
the sight of the girl’s sad tearful 
face inspired her with positive re- 
morse. 

‘Would you like to dine with 
us on Wednesday and go to 
the play afterwards? Mr. Cum- 
ming has sent us a box at the 
Haymarket for that evening,’ Mrs. 
Burdett said, as Hilda was leaving 
the room. 

But Hilda 


declined. She 


should not be in spirits for going 


out, she declared; and she could 
not go if Mr. Cumming was going. 

‘How very absurd you are, 
Hilda!’ exclaimed Mrs. Burdett 
quite sharply. ‘Mr. Cumming is 
not going to carry you off bodily 
and marry you between the acts.’ 

But no, Hilda was not to be 
persuaded. 

After her visitor had departed, 
Marion Burdett lay back in her 
arm-chair and gave herself up to 
thought, and, to judge from the 
expression of her handsome face, 
her thoughts were not pleasant. 
She was a beautiful woman, with 
a head and throat that might 
have served as models for a sculp- 
tor, large liquid dark eyes, anda 
soft creamy complexion. It was 
not only a handsome but a very 
interesting face, as many a man 
had thought ; a face that you could 
watch for hours without growing 
weary of, for it possessed a charm 
that most very regular faces lack— 
great mobility of expression. 
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Mrs. Burdett’s boudoir was at 
the end ofa long passage, quite 
cut off from the rest of the house. 
It had been built out expressly for 
her, and furnished entirely accord- 
ing to her taste with damask or 
that particular zwance (I believe it 
is called Vésuvienne), that looks 
orange by day and pink by candle- 
light. In her boudoir, Marion was 
safe from all intrusion, for no one 
was ever admitted without her ex- 
press permission. There she could 
even speak her thoughts aloud, if 
she felt so inclined, without fear of 
being overheard. 

For some minutes after Hilda 
had departed, Marion sat gazing 
into the fire with an earnest deter- 
mined expression on her face. ‘ Ah, 
well,’ she exclaimed suddenly, ‘it is 
past recall now. I can’t unsay what 
I have said evenif I wished todo so. 
I have broken my bridge down 
behind me. I have told him that 
I gave her his note, and that she 
replied that she would rather not 
meet him. And I don’t regret it. 
Why should I? It is for his 
good. She would never have made 
him happy—that weak little fool 
who will go about now whining 
over her love sorrows to everybody 
who will have the patience to 
listen to her. Ralph my darling!’ 
and her whole face softened as she 
spoke his name, and a smile parted 
her lips for a moment, and then her 
brow grew dark again with anger. 
‘To think that she could win him 
when I failed! Oh, how I hate her 
when I remember that he loves 
her! But she shall never know it, 
never. He must have left Eng- 
land by this time, and he is far too 
proud to make a second appeal ; and 
long before they meet again she 
will have married Johnny Cumming 
or the first rich man who asks 
her. Hilda will talk sentiment and 
marry money—these romantic little 
fools always do; or if she does 
not, she is a greater goose than 
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even I take her for. What did 
Ralph see in her ?—Come in.’ 

The servant entered, bearing a 
card. ‘Mr. Cumming is in the 
library, ma’am,’ 

‘Show him in here, Andrews.’ 
Andrews vanished. 

Directly he had gone, Marion 
drew a note from her pocket, 
looked at it for a moment, pressed 
it frantically to her lips, and then 
threw it into the fire. 

‘That is well done, she mur- 
mured, with a sigh of relief. ‘ It 
would not have been safe to keep 
it.’ And then she flung herself 
back into her chair and covered 
her face with her hands, whilst 
something very like a sob escaped 
from her lips. 

‘Mr. Cumming. 

Marion rose to greet him with 
her usual quiet grace. There was 
no woman of his acquaintance 
whom Mr. Cumming admired so 
much as Mrs, Burdett. He often 


’ 


thought that had she not been mar- 
ried, he would really have done her 
the honour of proposing to her 


himself. That she would have de- 
clined such a privilege, he never 
for one moment supposed. Who 
had a better right to consider him- 
self irresistible than the possessor 
of twelve thousand a year? But 
as Marion Burdett was married, 
his selection had fallen on a very 
different specimen of feminality— 
Hilda Vaughan, who scarcely came 
up to Marion’s shoulder, and whose 
claims to beauty” y in a pink- 
and-white complex.on, fluffy fawn- 
coloured hair, and a smile that was 
sweet to insipidity. 

‘It is a very cold raw day, Mrs. 
Burdett,’ said Mr. Cumming, draw- 
ing his chair nearer to the fire. 

‘I believe it is, Mr. Cumming,’ 
she replied, *but really in this 
room I never know what the wea- 
ther islike. If I go to the window, 
I can’t see a square inch of sky.’ 

‘I think, Mrs. Burdett, that I 
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caught sight of your charming 
friend Miss Vaughan, as I was 
coming here, walking with her 
maid.’ 

‘Very likely ; she has been sit- 
ting with me this afternoon.’ 

*Oh, ah, yes,’ said Mr. Cum- 
ming ; and then he began blowing 
his nose violently and looking very 
ill at ease. ‘I wonder, Mrs. Bur- 
dett,’ he exclaimed suddenly, after 
a long pause, ‘what sort of a wife 
Miss Vaughan would make.’ 

‘A very good one, | am sure, to 
anybody who was really fond of 
her. Nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to see Hilda 
happily married to a nice sensible 
man, who was sufficiently well off 
to keep her in comfort, for she is 
not strong enough to rough it.’ 

‘Do you think—’ 

* Ye-es ?” 

‘Do you think — now I want 
your candid opinion and advice 
—do you think she would make 
me a good wife ? 

‘Mr. Cumming, I never venture 
to give advice upon such a subject ; 
it is too grave a responsibility. 
But I will say that there is no one 
to whom I would rather see Hilda 
married than yourself. You have 
my best wishes for the success of 
your suit ; and Marion held out 
her hand. 

Mr. Cumming took it and raised 
it to his lips. ‘ You will always be 
my friend, will you not, dear Mrs. 
Burdett ? 

‘I should always wish to be a 
friend of Hilda’s husband,’ she re- 
plied, with a marked emphasis on 
the last four words, And _ then 
Mr. Cumming understood that the 
continuance of Mrs. Burdett’s 
friendship depended upon his mak- 
ing Miss Vaughan his wife. He 
sat on for some time after this, 
discussing one uninteresting sub- 
ject after another, until at length 
it became perceptible, even to his 
rather obtuse senses, that Mrs. 
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Burdett was not herself to-day— 
not quite such good company as 
usual; so he rose to take leave. 

‘Perhaps she is not well,’ he 
thought, as he left the house, ‘ or 
perhaps she is a little hurt—al- 
though she hid it so cleverly—at 
the idea of my marrying.’ And 
the last ‘ perhaps’ was so flattering 
to himself that John Cumming 
dwelt upon it for the rest of the 
evening. 


CHAPTER II. 

Mrs. BurDetT’s next visitor was 
a tall bronze-bearded man in a 
red hunting-coat. //e entered un- 
announced. ‘ Well, Marion dar- 
ling,’ he said, stooping down to 
kiss her smooth white brow, ‘ how 
has the world been treating you 
to-day? Have you had many 
visitors ?” 

‘A few people have called. 
Have you had good sport, Eus- 
tace? You're home early, ar’n’t 
you ? 

‘IT came back by the four-o’clock 
train from H——. We had a good 
run in the early part of the day, 
but it turned very cold about half- 
past one; it is freezing hard now. 
What a nasty evening for Ferrars 
to start! Did you see him before 
he left ?” 

‘He came in to bid good-bye 
this morning; he was to leave 
town by the three-o’clock train.’ 

‘And have he and Miss Vaughan 
made up their quarrel ? 

Marion laughed, a very mirth- 
less laugh. 

* No, I don’t think they have even 
seen each other again since that 
eventful evening at Lady Styles’s 
dance, when Hilda made herself so 
supremely ridiculous. And I am 
going to ask you, Eustace, as a 
favour to me, not to mention Mr. 
Ferrars to Hilda. ‘The sooner 
she gets over all this romantic non- 
sense the better.’ 
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‘Oh, allright. I won’t mention 
him ; Ineverdo. I know nothing 
of the man beyond having seen 
him once or twice at tea here in 
this room. But he always struck 
me as being such a particularly 
straightforward good sort of fel- 
low, not at all the kind of man to 
trifle with a girl; and he really 
does seem to have played fast and 
loose with that little friend of 
yours. I met her yesterday, poor 
child, looking as pale as a ghost.’ 

‘Hilda is not very wise, Eustace. 
I am very sorry for her; for it is so 
necessary for a girl in her position 
to marry early, that she really ought 
not to waste her youth and good 
looks in sentimental longings and 
regrets. Mr. Cumming has been 
confiding to me to-day that he 
means to propose to her, and I do 
hope that she will show a little 
common sense, and accept him,’ 

‘That scrubby little snob! O 
Lord! Poor girl ! 

‘ My dear Eustace, it is very fine 
for you to say “Poor girl!” but Mr. 
Cumming would be a very good 
match for Hilda; he is very much 
in love with her, and I shall consi- 
der her an excessively foolish girl if 
she refuses him. If anything were 
to happen to old Miss Gresham, 
Hilda would be left without a 
home and with only two hundred 
a year to live upon, and I am sure 
she will never make any more by 
her wits; so please don’t be put- 
ting any romantic nonsense into 
her head.’ 

Colonel Burdett laughed. He 
had never been accused of being 
romantic before. Then he got up 
from the sofa and went off to his 
sanctum, the smoking-room. He 
never outstayed his welcome in 
his wife’s boudoir, and she often 
wished that her other friends were 
equally considerate. ‘To-day she 
could not bear to see anybody ; 
the sight of faces, the sound of 
voices, was torture to her, when 
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she reflected that perhaps she might 
never see Ais face nor hear Ais 
voice again. She was not given 
to hysterics, the relief of tears was 
denied to her; she envied the 
women who could find comfort in 
weeping. er heart wept tears of 
blood, but yet her eyes were dry. 
There she sat, like some statue of 
Despair, rigid and immovable; her 
hands clasped, her eyes gazing 
into the red hollow embers of the 
fire. 

It was just six weeks ago that 
Marion Burdett had first met Ralph 
Ferrars. She seemed to see him 
again now as she had seen him 
then, standing in the doorway at a 
crowded evening party, his tall 
figure slightly bent, his pale grave 
face, with its thoughtful earnest 
expression, looking almost out of 
place in that gay crowd. It was 


not a face, you would have said, 
for Marion Burdett—who had the 
best-looking men in London at 


her feet—to rave about ; but there 
is no accounting for these things. 
From the first moment she saw 
Ralph she resolved to make him 
care for her, and she was accus- 
tomed to get her own way on this 
point. After she had watched him 
for some time, she saw him go up 
and speak a few words to their 
hostess, who immediately took him 
up and introduced him to Hilda— 
he had evidently asked to know 
her. Zat¢ did not inspire Marion 
with the slightest jealousy. Hilda’s 
was just the style of beauty to at- 
tract in a ballroom, where her face 
was always decked with smiles ; 
but when you had the advantage 
of seeing her daily, and discovered 
that she was always smiling when 
she was not crying, her beauty was 
apt to pall. Indeed, one man had 
been heard to declare, after stay- 
ing for a week in the same country- 
house with Miss Vaughan, that he 
should never admire a pretty girl 
again. 
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Towards the end of the evening 
Hilda had introduced Mr. Ferrars 
to Marion, and from that time he 
was a constant visitor in Hill- 
street. There was no shrewder 
woman in London than Marion 
Burdett; nobody quicker to detect 
a flirtation, nor more ready to point 
out when the love was all on one 
side ; and yet, like most of your 
clever people, she was as blind as 
the merest tyro in such matters 
could have been, at the moment of 
all others when it most behoved 
her to be wide awake. ‘True, she 
was under the influence now of a 
feeling that has made fools of 
some of the wisest of mankind 
since the days of ‘Troy and Helen. 
However it might have been, whe- 
ther she could not see or would not 
see, at all events she did not see, 
that the attraction that drew Ralph 
Ferrars to the house was not her- 
self, but Hilda Vaughan. She was 
not even aware that she was grow- 
ing to care for him with an inten- 
sity of which she scarcely believed 
herself capable; she only knew 
that life had suddenly grown much 
brighter, and that the old insipid 
monotonous round of pleasure 
seemed invested with a new in- 
terest. But the day of awakening 
was near at hand. 

One morning Hilda rushed round 
to Hill-street very early, in a perfect 
tumult of agitation, to tell Mrs. 
Burdett that she was quite sure 
that Ralph Ferrars was madly in 
love with her, and that she on her 
side adored him. Marion was ac- 
customed to receiving confessions 
of this nature from heryoung friend, 
whose whole thoughts ran upon 
the tender passion ; and, as a rule, 
Hilda’s confidences bored her be- 
yond expression. But to-day it was 
not weariness she felt as she listen- 
ed to Hilda’s rhapsodies about her 
darling Ralph. The communica- 
tion had produced one effect that 
the speaker little dreamed of—it 
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revealed to Marion the state of her 
own heart. What made all kindly 
feeling towards her little friend 
turn to gall and wormwood as she 
listened to her very gushing confes- 
sion of her love for Ralph Ferrars, 
and of her implicit belief in his de- 
votion to her? 

Ralph devoted to that pretty 
inane child! Marion would not 
believe it. And then a thousand 
trifles light as air recurred to her, 
that seemed now the confirmation 
of her worst fears. Marion Burdett 
was no coward ; she determined to 
learn the truth at once. Let the 
knowledge of it cost her what it 
might, it would at all events free 
her from the agony of suspense she 
was now enduring. She was not a 
bad-hearted woman either, and she 
had been a very kind friend to 
Hilda; but she was a woman of 
very strong, although not easily 
roused, feelings, and she had never 
really known what love was until 
she met Ralph Ferrars. Six years 
ago she had married a man whom 
she liked very fairly, but at whose 
approach her heart had never beat 
one throb the quicker; and now 
her cheek would grow pale and she 
would tremble with agitation at the 
very sound of Ralph’s footstep. 
She was determined to find out the 
truth of Hilda’s story, and this she 
could only do from Ralph himself; 
for Hilda romanced so wildly upon 
the subject of her conquests, that 
it was impossible to place any faith 
in what she said. So Marion tried 
to pump Ralph. But he was im- 
penetrable ; the secret was his own, 
and he knew how to guard it. 
One night at a large ball Hilda 
flew up to Marion, her chaperone, 
in a flood of tears, and told her 
that she was in despair; she had 
had a quarrel with Ralph, and she 
was sure he would never forgive 
her, and she was miserable, of 
course. Marion, who hated scenes, 
was perfectly horrified at Hilda’s 
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want of self-control, and tried to 
pacify her by promising to go and 
look for Mr. Ferrars, and smoothe 
matters with him. But her search 
was in vain. Ralph was not to be 
found. He had left the ball. 

The following day he called in 
Hill-street, looking very grave and 
sad; and then for the first time he 
confided to Marion his love for 
Hilda, and implored her help. He 
told her that he was ordered off to 
India very suddenly, and should 
have to start in three days’ time. 
He must see Hilda again before 
he left, he said, and hear his fate 
from her lips. He gave Marion a 
note, which he asked her to deliver 
herself into Hilda’s hands, and he 
begged, too, to be permitted to have 
an interview with the latter at the 
Burdetts’ house; for Miss Gresham 
never allowed her niece to receive 
visitors. 

That note Marion never deliver- 
ed. She contrived, moreover, that 
Hilda and Ralph should not meet 
during the next two days; and the 
latter sailed for India believing that 
the girl he loved so well did not 
care sufficiently for him to share 
his life of poverty and temporary 
exile from England. 

If Marion sinned she suffered. 
When she bade Ralph farewell, 
the burden of her sorrow seemed 
greater than she could bear. She 
scarcely dared to meet his eye, lest 
he should read in hers the secret 
of her love for him. But he never 
suspected it. He was not thinking 
of her ; his thoughts were with an- 
other, and his heart was too sore 
from his own recent wound for him 
even to notice Marion’s misery. 
She bore up wonderfully. Her 
self-control was marvellous. She 
bade Ralph good-bye with a smile 
on her white lips, and in a per- 
fectly calm collected voice. But 
when he had gone; when she had 
heard the door close behind him 
for the last time—and who does 
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not know what a world of bitter- 
ness those four words contain ?— 
when she realised that he might 
never, never again enter that room 
where she had spent so many 
happy hours with him,—then, at 
last, a low cry of anguish escaped 
her lips; the cup of her sorrow 
seemed full to overflowing. 

For the remainder of that even- 
ing, after her husband left her (he 
was dining with a friend at his 
club), Marion sat on in her boudoir 
alone. She did not want any 
dinner, she told the servant; she 
would only have a cup of strong 
black coffee brought to her. She 
could not make up her mind to 
quit the spot where she had parted 
from Ralph. ‘Qh, ifI could only 
cry! she kept on moaning in her 
anguish and unrest. But she could 
not. The grief that was scorching 
heart and brain left her eyes dry. 


CHAPTER III. 


Five long years had passedaway, 
bringing with them many changes. 
Marion herself was not the Marion 
of five years ago. There were 
lines now on her handsome face 
where dimples used to lie, lines 
telling of sorrow and severe men- 
tal struggle. It was astonishing 


how Marion Burdett had gone off 


lately, her enemies, of whom she 
had many among her own sex, 
said. Men still found her as at- 
tractive as ever. Apart from-her, 
they might admit that her beauty 
was on the wane, but the charm of 
her presence was irresistible. 
Three years after Ralph’s de- 
parture, Colonel Burdett died very 
suddenly from an accident out 
hunting, and from that day hope 
and its twin-sister fear sprung up 
in Marion’s heart. There was no 
sin in her love now, and with the 
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possibility of its gratification the 
feeling redoubled ‘in intensity. 

Six months after Ralph sailed 
for India, Hilda married Mr. Cum- 
ming. It was from Marion’s pen 
that Ralph heard the news, and 
she broke it to him as only a 
woman like Marion coulddo. He 
was grateful to her for her tact and 
kind feeling, and when he ans- 
wered her letter, he begged her to 
let him hear from her sometimes. 
Since then Marion and Ralph had 
corresponded regularly, and his 
letters were the joy of her life. In 
his last, he had informed her that 
he was coming back to England 
immediately. 

During the first three years after 
Ralph left England, Marion lived 
entirely in the past. ‘Then she be- 
gan to turn her thoughts to the 
future, to look forward to meeting 
him again. That she would win 
him she never for one moment 
doubted, although his letters did 


not contain one word of aught 


warmer than friendship. Yet she 
felt confident of success. Hilda 
was out of the way now; Ralph 
had few friends in England. To 
whom should he turn but to her 
who had loved him so long and so 
truly? She had no fear of her for- 
mer rival crossing her path again, 
for Hilda’s attractions were a thing 
of the past. Since her marriage 
she had lost all her good looks, 
and she was not a woman to 
attract when her beauty vanished. 
She was sillier if possible than 
ever. Matronhood, maternity even, 
had brought her no_ increase 
of wisdom, and people were less 
tolerant of her folly now that she 
was no longer pretty. Mr. Cum- 
ming was terribly disappointed 
with his bargain. He had ex- 
pected his wife to prove at least 
an ornament to his home, and to 
get him on in society; and she 
did neither the one nor the other. 
How often he regretted now that 
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he had not waited another three 
years! If he could but have fore- 
seen that Marion would befreethen ! 

The more Marion saw of Hilda 
Cumming, the less she repented of 
her treachery to Hilda Vaughan. 
What woulda poor man like Ralph 
have done with such a wife? Still 
she was always very kind to Hilda ; 
all the more so that she saw that 
John Cumming was apt to compare 
his wife with herself, to the disad- 
vantage of the former. 

Marion was feeling restless and 
agitated this morning; it was the 
day upon which Ralph had told 
her in his letter that he was to 
embark for England. Perhaps at 
that very moment he was starting. 
Before many weeks were past she 
should see him again, hear his 
voice once more, and feel the clasp 
of his dear hand. She meant to 
meet him again in the same room 
where they had parted so sorrow- 
fully five years ago. She had had 
nothing changed in the boudoir 
since that day. 

Marion was a wealthy woman 
now, for Colonel Burdett had left 
her all his fortune freely and un- 
conditionally. ‘ Poor dear Eustace! 
he was very good to me,’ she would 
often say with a sigh, as she looked 
at the portrait of that honest kindly 
face that always hung over the 
mantelpiece in her room. She had 
no moments of self-reproach on 
his account. She believed herself 
to have been an exemplary wife. 
So she was, perhaps, according to 
the letter of the law. Admired, 
courted, sought after, as she had 
always been, no man living had 
ever dared say one word to Mrs. 
Burdett that her husband might 
not have heard. 

Marion was interrupted from her 
dream of Ralph’s return by a visit 
from Mr. Cumming, who looked 
anxious and perturbed. 

‘How is Hilda?’ she asked as 
she shook hands with him. 
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‘Haven't you received my note, 
Mrs. Burdett ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Dear me! were there ever such 
servants as ours? Why I gave it 
to Temple more than an hour ago 
to bring here. Hilda was confined 
at nine o'clock this morning, and 
very bad symptoms have set in.’ 

‘T’ll come round at once,’ said 
Marion. 

‘How good you are!’ he mur- 
mured. 

She hurried up-stairs to put on 
her things, only too thankful for 
some employment to distract her 
thoughts; for she was feeling 
nervous and unstrung to-day. 

‘Won't you have the brougham 
sent for, ma’am ?’ asked Chalmers, 
the maid, as she handed Marion 
her bonnet. ‘It is a nasty raw 
day, and you don’t look well, 
ma'am.’ 

‘I have only got one of my 
nervous headaches, Chalmers ; the 
air will do me good.’ 

They found poor silly little Hilda 
sinking fast, but she refused to 
credit her danger. ‘Promise me 
one thing, Marion,’ she kept on 
saying in a piteous voice, ‘that if 
I should be worse and become 
unconscious, you will not let John 
call my child “ Maria” after his 
mother, will you? it is such a com- 
mon plebeian name. I wish her to 
be called Corisande, like the 
Duchess of ——’s little girl.’ 

Marion promised, and Hilda 
seemed pacified. With life fast 
ebbing away, all the poor foolish 
little woman’s thoughts still ran 
upon duchesses and fine names. 
Marion stayed with her until four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and then 
took her departure, promising to 
come round again in the evening. 
Upon her return home, she told 
the servant not to admit any one; 
she was tired and upset after her 
trying interview with poor Hilda. 
She lay down on the sofa in her 
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boudoir and tried to doze; but she 
was too restless and overexcited to 
sleep, so she took up the ZZmes, 
hoping to read herself into a calmer 
frame of mind. 

Suddenly a low cry, as of a 
wounded animal, burst from her 
lips: ‘Gone from me! gone for 
ever! O my God, how can I 
bear it” 

‘On the oth ultimo, at Calcutta, 
after a few hours’ illness, Ralph 
Ferrars, Esquire, aged 32.’ These 
were the words that had pierced 
her to the heart. 

‘Let me go to him! let me go 
to him! I cannot live alone. O 
my God, take me too” was the 
burden of her cry. 

Did she remember now that in 
that very room, just five years ago, 
she had told Hilda Vaughan that 
no one ever died of a love sorrow, 
and that life was made up of getting 
over things ? No; she remembered 
naught now save that the light of 
her life was fled. Since the man 
she loved was taken from her, she 
only prayed God to take her too. 
When Andrews came to announce 
dinner, she told him that she did 
not want any—that she was going 
round to Mrs. Cumming’s imme- 
diately. 

Had she any orders for the 
brougham, he asked. 

No, she replied ; she was go- 
ing to walk. 

The man was far too well trained 
to look the astonishment he felt ; 
but was his mistress mad, he won- 
dered, to walk out on such an 
evening. A cold wind was blow- 
ing from the north-east, and it was 
snowing heavily. But Marion heed- 
ed neither wind nor weather. She 
felt as if some demon of unrest 
possessed her, and she could never 
be quiet again. As she walked out 
into the keen wintry air, the storm 
without seemed to calm the storm 
within. 

The Cummings’ butler looked 
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very grave, Marion thought, as he 
opened the door to her. 

‘How is Mrs. Cumming?’ she 
asked eagerly. 

‘I was just coming round to you, 
ma’am,’ the man said, in a low 
hushed voice, ‘to tell you that 
Mrs. Cumming died an hour ago.’ 

Marion stared at him wildly for 
a moment; then she gave a piercing 
shriek. 

‘She has gone to him, and I ai 
left! she moaned out, as she sank 
on the stone floor senseless. 

Before midnight she was in a 
raging fever. 


From that bed of illness a dif- 
ferent woman arose—a woman in 
whom the flesh was subdued to the 
spirit, and a strong will tempered 
by a sense of duty. As Marion 
grew better in health the poignancy 
of her remorse abated, but the de- 
termination to atone, as far as lay 
in her power, for her past errors 
strengthened. She never told the 
tale of her treachery to Hilda to 
any living being (she had not the 
mania for confession that possesses 
some of her sex); but she only 
lives to make amends for it. 

Hilda has been dead more than 
two years now, and Mr. Cumming 
has constantly implored Marion to 
fill her vacant place, and bea mother 
to his three motherless little ones. 
But to this Marion will never con- 
sent. However, she often pro- 
mises Mr. Cumming that, if any- 
thing should happen to him, she 
will take care of lis children, and 
be a mother to them in all but the 
name. But she will never marry 
again. Her heart lies buried in 
Ralph Ferrars’ grave ; she has none 
to bestow upon any earthly love. 
The world of course accounts for 
her resolution in various ways. 
Some people say that’ she has out- 
stayed her market, and can no 
longer look forward to such a mar- 
riage as she expected to make; 
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whilst others declare that she was 
far from being the exemplary wife 
to Colonel Burdett that she was 
supposed to be, and that she has 
turned dévote from remorse. ‘ It is 
the old story,’ they say—‘ from sin- 
ner to saint.’ 

Marion cares very little what 
they say. She has found peace at 
last where peace alone is to be 
found: in the quiet faithful dis- 
charge of daily duty. She has never 
got over Ralph Ferrars’ death—in 
one sense of the word she never 
will; but she allows no morbid 
sentimental regrets to interfere with 
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what she has fo do. Ifshe has her 
dark hours of lowness and sorrow 
(and what human being who has 
lived and loved and suffered has 
not?), they remain between her 
and her God. ‘ The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and a stranger 
intermeddleth not with its joy.’ 
She does not rush into pleasure to 
drown remorseful memories, but she 
chases away those phantoms of a 
dead past that will sometimes rise 
unbidden before her by work—by 


‘ Earnest toil and strong endeavour 
Of a spirit, which within 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin.’ 


DREAMS OF A GERMAN FEW. 


a 
No, I. 


] DREAMED I saw my beloved 
A wife care-laden and sad ; 
All faded and jaded and shrunken 
The beautiful form she had. 


One child on her arm she carried, 
And one by the hand she led ; 

And poorness and pain in her garments, 
Her glance, and her gait, I read. 


She tottcred across the market, 
And met me and looked at me ; 
And as she looked in anguish, 
I said to her quietly : 


‘Come with me to my dwelling, 
For thou art pale and ill; 

And I will work to have thee 
Both eat and drink thy fill. 


And tending these thy children 
My time shall be beguiled ; 

But caring for thee chiefly, 
Thou poor unhappy child. 


Nor will I once remind thee, 
Beloved, of my love ; 

And if to the grave thou goest, 
Then will I weep above.’ 
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Scene the first. 


IN THE BANKING 


CHAPTER VII. 
A BATTLE OF WORDS. 


‘THe turn which the conversation 
between the two young men had 
taken did not promise well for future 
friendship. As in chemistry there 
are bodies which fly violently from 
each other when attempts are made 
to bring them together, so among 
men there are natures which it is 
impossible to bring into unison. 
Even when, notwithstanding that 
their inclinations urge them to re- 
gard each other with aversion, 
they strive, for one reason or 
another, to overcome their anti- 
pathy, the attempt is invariably a 
failure. No power can make their 
opposing natures harmonise. The 
mere presence of one grates upon 
the other, anditmightalmost be said 
that, with their eyes closed, they 
could detect the baleful influ- 
ence. It is often a singular fea- 
ture in this instinctive repulsion, 
that the parties know no ill of 
each other. As in the present 
instance. Here were two men of 
equal fortune, presumably of equal 
standing in society, who but a 
quarter of an hour since were 
absolute strangers to each other’s 
existence ; and although they met 
on friendly grounds, with no 
known motive for anything but 
friendliness, and with every out- 
ward circumstance favourable for 
the cementing of cordial relations, 
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they were, within those few 
minutes, very nearly on the brink 
of a quarrel. 

Perhaps it is necessary to be 
precise. If they Aad quarrelled, 
Richard Barton would have been 
the open aggressor. He was the 
more impulsive and hot-blooded of 
the two—the more sincere and out- 
spoken, the more inexperienced. 
Frederick Chappell was too well 
versed in the usages of polite 
society to commit a breach of 
good manners when his passions 
were not strongly excited ; and as, 
in consequence of a decided laxity 
in his moral nature, he was not so 
quick as Richard Barton to take 
offence in such a matter as this, 
his cue for aversion was somewhat 
uncertain. 

The situation may be thus briefly 
described. Richard Barton, hurt 
and indignant at the flippancy and 
apparent heartlessness of his com- 
panion, was yet angry with himself 
for showing temper; and being in a 
new world, of whose social laws he 
considered himself ignorant, was 
not sure that he himself was not in 
the wrong. Then, his innate love 
and sense of justice whispered to 
him that he was ungenerous and 
uncharitable. This over-nice sense 
of the moral affections is a great 
torment to a man. It is like 
wearing a porcupine’s skin, with 
the points turned inwards. A 
kind of accusing conscience is for 
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ever on the alert to prick the soul 
with doubts and to make every 
nerve quiver. Frederick Chappell 
. was not thus afflicted. Over the 
velvet skin of his moral affections 
all questions of morality and its 
opposite glided smoothly, no notch 
being in the way to discompose 
him. He was, if anything, amused 
at Richard Barton’s ‘ innocence,’ as 
he would have termed it, and was 
but slightly ruffled by either his 
companion’s tone or words. He 
had decidedly the best of the 
situation. 

The danger was averted by a 
timely diversion. A visitor was 
announced in the person of Mr. 
Armstrong. 

‘The very man I was speaking 
of,’ said Frederick Chappell to 
Richard Barton; ‘Mr. Arm- 
strong, the American. I can intro- 
duce you here ; you will like him,’ 

Mr. Armstrong entered; a tall 
spare man, with clear sharp-cut 
features. slightly furrowed by 
thought, blue eyes, large shapely 
hands, and with no hair on his 
face. I mention his hands because 
they were eloquently expressive, 
and were in some sense an index 
to his character. Everything about 
him was indicative of power and 
self-possession, 

‘Mr. Chappell not in?’ he 
asked, as he entered, looking 
around for the banker. 

‘No,’ replied Frederick ; ‘I am 
left in possession.’ 

Mr. Armstrong nodded care- 
lessly, and his eyes rested upon 
Richard Barton, who was regard- 
ing him with some curiosity. 

‘I regard this meeting as a very 
interesting one,’ said Frederick in 
his drawling manner. ‘ Here we 
are, representatives of three great 
constituencies, accidentally brought 
together, all speaking the same 
language, and having at least some- 
thing in common. I represent 
England, which I place first, as 
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the most important constituency 
of the three.’ 

‘ England has cause to be proud 
of its representative,’ observed Mr. 
Armstrong caustically. 

‘I ought to have warned you,’ 
said Frederick, addressing himself 
to Richard, ‘that Mr. Armstrong is 
a wit, and is privileged to say smart 
things. Next to England, I place 
America, represented by Mr. Arm- 
strong ; you stand for Australia.’ 

‘And I venture to state,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong, ‘that the repre- 
sentative of England is the only 
one of the three who would need 
prompting on the score of good 
manners.’ 

Frederick Chappell laughed 
good-humouredly, and took the 
hint. 

‘Mr. Richard Barton, Mr. Arm- 
strong.’ 

‘We really have something in 
common,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
shaking hands cordially with Rich- 
ard—the young fellow’s bright face 
had an attraction for him—‘ as we 
hail from new worlds. Have you 
been long in London?’ 

‘Only a few days.’ 

‘You two will suit each other 
capitally,’ said Frederick in a ban- 
tering tone. ‘I have already dis- 
covered that young Australia will 
believe anything.’ 

Richard gently corrected him ; 
he had almost got over his sore 
feeling. ‘No, no; not anything.’ 

‘I like a man who believes, 
said Mr. Armstrong. ‘I would 
send all sceptics and sneerers to a 
land of their own, where they 
could snarl each other to death.’ 

Frederick held up his hand, as 
though to protect himself from the 
words. His manner throughout 
the conversation was the manner 
of a man who was indolently con- 
scious of his own superiority. 

‘Don’t be vindictive,’ he said. 
‘Before you came in, I wassounding 
your praises. Tell us some news.’ 
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I went to the Cut-and-Come- 
Again last night. I didn’t see 
you there.’ 

‘The Cut-and-Come-Again,’ said 
Frederick, in explanation, ‘is one 
of our high-class theatres; Mr. 
Armstrong is an enthusiast on the 
subject of the drama. What did 
you see?” 

‘It was the first night of an ori- 
ginal drama written by Mr. Clip.’ 

Frederick again played the part 
of Chorus. ‘Clip is one of our 
best authors. An original drama! 
That is news indeed. Really 
original ?’ 

‘Without a shadow of doubt. 
Clip took it from the French, who 
took it from the Spanish. The 
French had no right to it, so Clip 
attached it. It is Clip’s clearly. 
Clever fellow, Clip—a_ genius. 
He has produced one hundred 
and ninety original plays. Long 
live paste and scissors !’ 

‘We were speaking of the thea- 
tres,’ said Richard. ‘ Mr. Chappell 
has promised to take me behind 
the scenes to-night.’ 

‘Indeed!’ exclaimed Mr. Arm- 
strong,withakeen look at Frederick, 
who, in this instance at least, did 
not seem quite at his ease ; ‘ what 
theatre ?” 

*I don’t know,’ replied Richard ; 
‘where a new burlesque is being 
played, and where he promises to 
show me a very pretty congregation 
of sinners.’ 

* By which he means female sin- 
ners. Mr. Chappell, I believe, 
has peculiar views with respect to 
actresses. Yet why should I say 
peculiar? He holds them in com- 
mon with many other young gen- 
tlemen.’ 

‘Spare me! spare me!’ cried 
Frederick, in a tone of mock 
appeal, 

Mr. Armstrong paid no attention 
to the sarcasm. ‘I never neglect 
an opportunity to speak in defence 
of the maligned. As Mr. Chappell 
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says, I take great interest in the 
drama. i love theatres, and I 
am acquainted with a number 
of good women on the stage. 
I know more than one who, in 
the illness or incapacity of their 
husbands, work hard and cheerfully 
for food for their children, for the 
warm clothing which protects them 
from the cold, for the little boots 
which cover their tender feet. Shall 
I be silent, then, when I hear them 
spoken of in a body as a pretty 
congregation of sinners? The 
words themselves convey a re- 
proach which would not be lessened 
by the tone in which Mr. Chappell 
is capable of uttering them.’ 

Frederick laughed ; nothing that 
Mr. Armstrong could say seemed 
to discompose him. Mr. Arm- 
strong continued, and now ad- 
dressed himself specially to Rich- 
ard Barton : 

‘I am an older man than you 
by many years, and, I doubt not, 
older in experience by a lifetime, 
and something in your face em- 
boldens me to take a liberty with 
you. In the world you are about 
to enter you will soon learn, if 
you have not learned it already, 
how common it is to value women 
only for those qualities which are 
least creditable to them; you will 
soon learn how common it is to 
hold up their small follies and 
magnify them into great vices, and 
to utterly ignore their sweet and 
noble virtues. Do not fall into 
the fashion. Pay no heed to the 
utterances of sour cynics and 
shallow-pated butterflies, for the 
world is full of good women.’ 

‘ By Jove !’ exclaimed Frederick. 
‘It’s enough to take one’s breath 
away. What a capital moral ex- 
ordium! Mr. Barton, beware of 
the example of the Bad Boy of this 
little comedy, if you wish to make 
a friend of Mr. Armstrong. Be vir- 
tuous, my son, and you shall be 
happy. And now, ifourschoolmaster 
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has finished his sermon, perhaps he 
will tell us some more news. You 
willnever find our schoolmaster at a 
loss, Mr. Barton; he has always 
something ready. I shall begin 
soon to think that he is ubiquitous, 
for he is everywhere and sees 
everything. A month ago I had 
occasion to visit Bow-street police- 
court, as a witness in an assault 
case—deuced hard lines it was, for 
I was not mixed up with it in any 
way—and there was our school- 
master sitting on a bench, watch- 
ing the poor wretches who were 
before the magistrate for being drunk 
and disorderly with as much inter- 
est as he would watch the perform- 
ance of the last opéra-bouffe.’ 

‘I went into a police-court last 
week.’ 

‘ There, Mr. Barton! did I not 
tell you? Now listen to his ex- 
periences.’ 

‘It was in the country, and one 
of your beautiful administrators of 
justice, in the shape of a Justice of 
the Peace, who knows as much of 
law as my little finger, was on the 
bench,’ 

‘Understand,’ interposed Fre- 
derick, ‘that, as an American, Mr. 
Armstrong has a profound con- 
tempt for our English institutions, 
and indeed for all institutions that 
are not American.’ 

‘Understand,’ rejoined Mr. Arm- 
strong, with a slight frown, ‘ that I 
have a profound contempt for in- 
justice, wherever it be practised. 
Country makes no difference to me; 
I judge by men and manners. Some 
ot your Justices of the Peace would 
be a disgrace to any civilised 
country.’ 

* You have not been to America, 
Mr. Barton ?’ asked Frederick. 

‘No,’ replied Richard, who fol- 
lowed with interest this battle of 
words between his new acquaint- 
ances. ‘I hope to go one day.’ 

‘There,’ said Frederick ironi- 
cally, ‘you will find justice admin- 
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istered by immaculate men—men 
above reproach, beyond corruption. 
Unhappy me! Why was I born 
an Englishman ?” 

‘We have deep blots upon our 
systems,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘ but 
we have the excuse, at all events, 
that we are comparatively a new 
country ; and you must bear in 
mind that we have an enormous 
number of men of mixed nation- 
alities, and an enormous territory, 
to govern. Why, sir, we could 
play dice with three Great Britains 
in a corner of America, and never 
miss the space !” 

‘ Bravo! bravo!’ cried Frederick. 

‘You have no such excuse for 
misgovernment in this country,’ 
continued Mr. Armstrong, ‘as those 
I have adduced. You have had 
time, ripe experience, great intel- 
lects, a settled population, to per- 
fect your institutions, which yet do 
not compare too favourably with 
ours. But I must pick up the 
thread of my story. As I said, I 
went into a country police-court 
last week, where a Justice of the 
Peace was dispensing justice. The 
first case I heard was that of a 
gentleman who appeared to answer 
a charge of assault upon a woman. 
He denied the charge, and said 
that the woman accosted him in 
the street—it seems that there had 
been a previous acquaintance be- 
tween them ofnot the most reput- 
able kind—that he simply pushed 
her aside, and that she chose to 
fall into the road, so that she might 
bring him, a gentleman, before a 
magistrate. However, the woman 
had witnesses, who swore to a 
different version of the affair, and 
who said that the man brutally 
struck her. He was convicted, 
and sent to prison for a month 
without the option of a fine. The 
next case was that of a miser- 
able-looking man in rags, who 
was charged with stealing a turnip 
from a field. The man was munch- 
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ing the turnip when the policeman 
pounced upon him, and he was 
taken red-handed to the station. 
In his defence the man pleaded 
that he was starving, and from his 
appearance this was probably true. 
‘To my mind his statement carried 
conviction with it. He pleaded, 
moreover, that the turnip was not 
in the field, that it had tilted over 

as naughty turnips will some- 
times unwisely do—into the com- 
mon road, and that it was damaged. 
Any way, he was starving, and the 
temptation was not to be resisted. 
The stomach isa stern tyrant. He 
was convicted, and the Justice 
fined him sixpence for the offence.’ 

‘Which you paid! exclaimed 
Richard eagerly. 

‘I did not say so,’ replied Mr. 
Armstrong gravely. 

‘Well,’ said Richard, ‘these 
examples do not prove that this 
Justice of the Peace was unworthy 
of his position. ‘The sentences 
were just ones.’ 

* You believe that 1 have spoken 
the truth ?’ 

* Certainly.’ 

‘Then you w// believe anything. 
You are a living miracle. I made 
a slight mistake, and transposed 
the sentences. The gentleman was 
fined five shillings for the brutal 
assault on the woman, and he paid 
the money with a smile, and walked 
out of the court with his friends. 
And the starving man was sent to 
prison for three months for the 
brutal assault on the turnip. Long 
live that Justice of the Peace, and 
long may he reign! And now I 
should like to ask what subject you 
young gentlemen were discussing 
when I entered. You appeared to 
me to have arrived at an awkward 
phase of it.’ 

Richard Barton turned red at 
the remembrance of his irritability. 

‘A great subject, a wonderful 
subject,’ replied Frederick ; ‘two, 
indeed—money and woman.’ 


‘You place them in the order of 
merit ?? observed Mr. Armstrong. 

‘Undoubtedly. The first is the 
most stupendous theme that I am 
acquainted with.’ 

‘I am greatly disposed to agree 
with you. The theme és stupen- 
dous. Honesty, virtue, charity, and 
ail the vices lie beneath it. Truly 
such an argument is illimitable. If 
you commenced it on a day that 
would last for five thousand years, 
and talked till the sun was wrinkled 
and the moon came out on 
crutches, you could not do it jus- 
tice.’ 

Frederick Chappell yawned 
lazily, and said, 

‘It is a good job for some of us 
that we don’t live in the times 
when the devil used to tempt men 
with money-bags.’ 

‘You would have made a bar- 
gain with him.’ 

* No doubt of it,’ said Frederick, 
very readily. ‘For twenty thou- 
sand a year, and another twenty 
thousand to bolster it up, I would 
sacrifice much.’ 

‘Principles even ?” 

‘Yes; and every other virtue | 
may happen to possess.’ 

‘Strange,’ said Mr. Armstrong, 
who for a reason of his own took 
Frederick at his word, and ap- 
peared to be not disinclined to 
wrangle with him—‘ strange that 
men live who are not subscribers 
to your faith! Here is a case 
within my own experience. A 
firm (say in India), established for 
half a century—honoured, respect- 
ed, reputed to be wealthy— 
suddenly stops payment. John- 
son, head of the firm, has grown 
old in honourable commerce. His 
partner, who has the direction of 
affairs, has for years been playing 
Old Harry with them to support 
his extravagance. Crisis comes ; 
the defaulter flies, and is not 
heard of again. Johnson, the 
white-headed, sells every bit of 
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property he possesses, and, with 
his wife’s consent, gives up a hand- 
some settlement which the law 
could not have touched, pays every 
liability of the firm, and is left, at 
seventy years of age, a beggar 
without a shilling, but not dis- 
honoured. What is your opinion 
of him ?” 

' Frederick (shrugging his shoul- 
ders): ‘ Heisa stupid old sap. He 
might have stuck to his wife’s 
settlement. No one would have 
‘thought the worse of him.’ 

Richard (enthusiastically) : ‘ He 
is a noble fellow. I should like 
to know him.’ 

Mr. Armstrong turned his back 
upon Frederick, and held out his 
hand to Richard, saying, 

‘Your verdict’s a good one, sir, 
and I like you for it.’ 

Frederick glanced at the clock, 
and wished that his visitors would 
go. Mr. Armstrong, however, 
showed no disposition to leave. 

‘You two fellows,’ said Frede- 
rick, ‘owe me eternal gratitude 
for making you known to each 
other. You run capitally together. 
But it’s rather good, Mr. Armstrong, 
to hear yow speak in that way of 
money— you, who have the advan- 
tage over us poor Englishmen. 
You Americansare the smartestmen 
in the world for making money.’ 

‘I understand you. It is the 
fashion to say of my countrymen 
that they are smart—that is, that 
they will do any mean thing to 
make money, but do it in such a 
way that the law can’t get hold of 
them. ‘That is your interpretation 
of the word “ smart,” as it is applied 
to us. It is the fashion to say of 
Americans, “ They’re cute, they 
are!” “ They’re smart men, ¢hey 
are!” “They know how many 
beans make five, Aey do!” And 
we all know what sort of praise 
that is—such as might make a 
man feel as mean as a peacock in 
a thunder shower.’ 
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‘Or a donkey sitting on a rain- 
bow,’ added Frederick, who, in his 
calm imperturbability, proved him- 
self very nearly a match for Mr. 
Armstrong. ‘ But you don’t mean 
to say that you are not fond of 
money !’ 

‘No, sir, I don’t mean to say 
that. I am so fond of money that 
I believe the sun, moon, and stars 
are all cut of the wrong pattern.’ 

‘Why, what pattern would you 
have them ?’ asked Richard. 

‘The pattern in which it was 
originally intended they should be 
shaped — that of the almighty 
dollar.’ 

‘That would do for the States,’ 
said Frederick ; ‘what would you 
do for England ?’ 

‘I would have the sun and the 
moon each fashioned to the shape 
of a fat pound J, and all the stars 
should be cut into little s’s and a@’s 
to represent the shillings and the 
pence.’ 

Both the young men laughed at 
the extravagant absurdity of the 
notion, and Frederick said that, as 
the Americans were strong on 
patents, Mr. Armstrong ought to 
take out a patent for his new 
scheme of the planets and constel- 
lations. In the midst of their 
laughter, Trail appeared at the 
door, and announced a new visitor. 

‘Mr. Fangle, sir.’ 

Mr. Fangle, upon _ entering, 
looked fussily around. He was a 
short spare man, not too well 
dressed, whose joints seemed to be 
set upon wires. 

‘Ah, Fangle,’ said Frederick, 
“we were just advising Mr. Arm- 
strong to take out a patent.’ And 
then the young gentleman glanced 
again at the clock, aud rose ner- 
vously. His great anxiety now 
was to get rid of his visitors. 

‘Patent! cried Mr. Fangle, 
who was a humble hanger-on to 
the skirts of the rich, into whose 
society he had by some means 
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wormed himself. 
what ?” 

Mr. Armstrong answered him. 
‘For always coming in at the nick 
of time—for making every specu- 
lation a successful one—for caus- 
ing the fruits to grow in the jam- 
pots ready for the market—for 
drawing people together at the 
exact moment they want to see 
one another—for bringing future 
generations into the world upon a 
new principle—— 

‘Goodness gracious! cried Mr. 
Fangle, beating his hands together. 

‘—And for refining everything 
and everybody to such a state of 
perfection, that the only trouble in 
life a person will have in the world 
is the trouble of being born.’ 

‘ Bless my soul! you are joking 
surely! Why, that beats my in- 
vention. I have it in my pocket 
—No, no; what did I say? And 
Mr. Fangle looked rather wildly 
around, and clapped his hand to 
his waistcoat. 

‘In your pocket!’ they all ex- 
claimed. ‘Show it, show it!’ 

‘I daren’t, I daren’t ; I’m under 
a bond. Besides, it isn’t quite com- 
plete yet—wants one little screw.’ 

* A screw loose, eh?’ said Frede- 
rick, with a sneer. 

‘I—I shall astonish the world, 
gentlemen,’ proceeded Mr. Fangle, 
flushed and flurried. ‘And you 
will all be here to see it, I hope. 
Then—then I can show my 
friends that I know how to appre- 
ciate past kindnesses. Fangle has 
a heart. Steam is nothing to it.’ 

‘To your heart?’ inquired Mr. 
Armstrong of the little man, in a 
kinder tone than Frederick had 
used. 

‘No, Mr. Armstrong, no—to 
my invention. Steam is nothing 
to it—electricity is nothing to it. 
When it is completed, I shall be a 
millionaire, gentiemen—a million- 
aire! Mr. Armstrong,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘will you give me half a 
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minute of your time? Our friends 
will excuse us—a matter of im- 
portance, of confidence.’ 

‘Oh, certainly,’ said Frederick 
Chappell; and he and Richard 
turned aside. 

Then with a look of deep 
anxiety Mr. Fangle said to Mr. 
Armstrong, 

‘I went to your office, and I 
heard you were here. I took the 
liberty of following you. You will 
pardon me.’ Mr. Armstrong’s 
hand stole into his pocket, and 
Mr. Fangle observed the action 
with a sigh of satisfaction. ‘ May 
I trespass once more upon your 
kindness? I am in great distress 
—will you lend me half a 
sovereign ?’ 

A slight smile played about Mr. 
Armstrong’s lips as he said, 

‘ Half a sovereign! And youa 
millionaire !’ 

‘Some day, some day, perhaps 
—but till then—misfortunes of 
struggling genius——’ 

‘Say no more, Mr. Fangle. Here 
is a sovereign. Owe me the 
change.’ 

As Mr. Fangle received the 
money, upon which his fingers 
closed greedily, Trail once more 
made his appearance at the door. 
Frederick Chappell went hastily to 
his side. 

‘The young lady, sir,’ 
Trail— Miss Laura.’ 


said 


CHAPTER VIII. 

AN UNWARRANTABLE DIGRESSION 
AND A WARRANTABLE EXPLANA- 
TION. 

Tue persons who play their parts 
in this story are but little, if at all, 
removed from the common run of 
men and women. Of wonderful 
characters the world has but few ; 
you can count them upon your 
fingers, and the chances are that, 
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if you met one of these rare 
birds in society, and conversed 
with him, you would be wofully 
disappointed. Very seldom is it 
that pearls are distilled from the 
tongue—such pearls, at least, as 
you would be on the look-out 
for from the tongue of such a 
man. ‘That man is happy indeed 
who lives through his life without 
having his ideals shattered ; and be 
assured, if that man breathes, he 
lives not in a crowded city. The 
passions and emotions which ani- 
mate the characters in this story, 
and direct their words and actions, 
are also of the common order, there- 
fore it is unlikely that you will have 
the pleasure of reading in these 
pages any records of amazing ad- 
ventures or hair-breadth escapes. 
Here andthere a surprise may occur 
or an unexpected turn may be given 
to the incidents, but of these the 
author cannot claim to bethe inven- 
tor; they are but the natural out- 
come of the ordinary passions and 
emotions referred to, which in their 
workings are surely sufficient for 
any literary craftsman. There is 
no need even in a story of City life, 
such as this is, to encroach upon 
the land of romance. ‘The chess- 
board of the commonest lives pre- 
sents strange and startling varia- 
tions, and the old stories are being 
played overand overagain every day 
in the year—with constantly new 
effect, because the actors in them 
are new. Romance glows in courts 
and narrow streets, and those who 
gaze from a superior stand-point 
upon the common scenes from 
which they are removed, see not 
the mediate lights and shades 
which make up the sum of the lives 
of the dwellers therein. A strong 
light and a deep shadow they have 
the power to discern, and these, 
presented in an airy attractive 
fashion, are alluring to a mass of 
readers who do not desire their 
authors to be too much in earnest. 
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To them, earestness, apart from 
the serious occupation of life—to 
wit, the making of money—is a 
bugbear ; and business men out of 
business hours avoid it as, if they 
had the power, they would avoid a 
nightmare. We require our drama- 
tists and writers of fiction to amuse 
us, they say; we do not wish te be 
bored with an over-abundance of 
earnestness. They may be simple, 
if they please ; they may tickle us 
with a mystery ; but they must not 
make our heads ache with their 
earnestness. We have enough of 
that in our offices ; we want seda- 
tives in our leisure. 

Notwithstanding which remon- 
strance, they aresometimes deluded 
into swallowing sugar-coated pills. 

And it is to be noted that many 
stories, simple in their construc- 
tion, are found to contain tragic 
elements. Simplicity, I know, is 
out of vogue, and yet how often do 
we, who for the most part live 
artificial lives, and poison life’s best 
and brightest leaves with fashion’s 
follies—how often do we tired-out 
men and women sigh for that 
simplicity which we turn so re- 
ligiously from our doors! There, 
we say, when we are wearied with 
tasteless hours, there is true happi- 
ness unalloyed. With few wants 
and fewer cares, that one from the 
country, with the roses in her 
cheeks, with sunlight dancing in her 
eyes, tastes the sweetest sweets of 
life, and enjoys them. ‘They pall 
not on her tongue; daisies and 
sweet-smelling flowers are strewn 
among her days, and she gathers 
joy and gladness from them. 

For it is always in the country, 
and from the country, that simpli- 
city is said to live and spring. I 
myself have grown to believe that 
in crowded cities, where we knock 
each other down as we hurry along, 
where we push and squeeze with 
merciless disregard of our neigh- 
bour’s ribs, there is no room for 
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simplicity, and that only in the 
country does it find a dwelling- 
place. 

How often have we heard that 
God made the country, and man 
made the town! In plays, the 
country maiden is brought to the 
fevered city, and the sweet modest 
primrose is invariably transformed 
into the gaudy flaunting sunflower. 
Before you were thought of, this 
view of simplicity was preached 
and believed in. Being in a vari- 
able mood, I should begin to 
waver in my belief if I were to 
ask myself if this view is true ; for 
the subject is many-sided, and pre- 
sents different aspects from different 
points of view. In this age of 
selfishly-influenced action, the men- 
tal faculty is put to base uses, 
prostrated, degraded as it were. I 
belong to such and such an order, 
therefore I believe that a certain 
thing is true; you belong to such 
and such an order, therefore you 
believe that this same thing is false. 
I am working for such and such an 
end, therefore I see clearly that 
this is white; you are working for 
such and such an end, therefore 
you see clearly that it is black. 
This man is high-minded, noble, 
virtuous, I say ; he is mean-souled, 
base, vicious, you say. What you 
hold to be sacred, I despise ; what 
I admire, you condemn. And in 
the main our judgments are in- 
fluenced, not by calm considera- 
tion, but by the circumstances 
which surround our selfish aims, 
and the positions in which we are 
placed. 

Which induces me to remark 
that, although this is a pure digres- 
sion from the story, it yet can be 
made to apply; for numbers of 
persons would hold Frederick 
Chappell in high regard and esteem 
for the very qualities which render 
him objectionable to Mr. Arm- 
strong and Richard Barton. 

Life is so full of astonishing 
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contrasts — wedded in many in- 
stances—that you can evolve from 
it nothing more startling than the 
wildest imagination can invent. 

And it is suggested to me that in 
a certain newspaper of yesterday's 
date, I read of a deed perpetrated in 
a quiet happy-looking little village 
which turned my blood cold. ‘This 
modest little village, embosomed 
in green hills, far away from the 
hot breath of cities, is just the place 
where, according to popular belief, 
simplicity should have its home ; 
yet the worst passions have found 
their worst development there, and 
the place is poisoned by more than 
one foul deed. 

Again : it was but the other night 
that I was walking home after a 
happy interview. It was a cold 
night, and the snow was falling, but 
my blood was in a glow. 1 had 
occasion to pass a quaint old 
church, standing by an ancient 
cemetery—strangely out of place 
in the locality in which it was situ- 
ated—and attracted by its beauty 
and peacefulness, which seemed to 
be in harmony with my condition, 
I lingered there, and walked around 
it twice or thrice, indulging in 
happy thought. ‘The next day I 
heard that a poor outcast woman 
had been found in this churchyard, 
lying dead in the snow, and that 
she must have died within a few 
minutes of the time I had lingered 
there so happily. 

One thought suggests another, 
and, like dogs in the leash, they are 
comrades following the same trail. 
I remember meeting one whom | 
knew and liked with a fair liking. 
An old man was he, with ruddy 
face, merry tongue, always blithe 
and joyous, with a cheery laugh, 
and a strong and sympathising 
friendship in his horny fingers. For 
years I knew him, and went re- 
gularly into the country, where he 
had lived since his boyhood, to see 
him and those he had gathered 
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about him. ‘Dear simple old man? 
I thought, as I gazed upon his 
white hair, and venerable honest 
face; ‘you at least have had the 
talisman with you all your days ; 
you at least have enjoyed through 
all your seasons the happiness 
which comes from simplicity of 
habits and character.’ He died 
when he was seventy-eight years of 
age, and among his papers I, who 
was privileged to search, found 
letters with which this man’s life 
was inwoven, so terrible in their 
revelations, so overwhelmingly 
shocking, that all my admiration 
was turned to horror. If the seal 
of secrecy were not upon my 
tongue, I could a tale unfold re- 
specting this simple, honest, ever- 
blithe and cheery old man, in the 
light of which the most startling 
and unreal I have ever read would 
pale to insignificance. 

Nothing so tragic will be found 
in this story, although it will com- 
ptise something unusual in this 
prosy world, in the shape of an act 
of heroism—I think I may call it 
so—the natural evolvement of a 
splendid self-sacrifice. And now, 
my digression being at an end, I 
can proceed to a pertinent explana- 
tion of the state of affairs at this 
juncture. 

As a man of fashion, and one 
possessed of means and a good 
standingin society, Frederick Chap- 
pell was everywhere welcomed. 
Being a young gentleman of liberal 
ideas, he was not very particular 
as to the society in which he mixed ; 
and one hour he would shake 
hands with a lord, and the next be 
hail-fellow-well-met to persons of 
very doubtful reputation. He was 
known on every racecourse of Eng- 
land, and all the bookmakers were 
ready and eager to lay him the 
odds. Among his acquaintances 
he numbered two or three theatri- 
cal managers and lessees, and he 
gained admission to certain green- 
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rooms and behind the scenes of 
certain theatres, where, as he 
spent his money freely, he was 
a favourite. Here he picked 
up an author or two, whose vanity 
he tickled by obtaining cards for 
them on rare occasions to his 
ambitious mother’s assemblies,who, 
as has been stated, was fond of 
patronising celebrities. It is pro- 
bable, also, that in these places 
he added to his stock of wild oats, 
in the accumulation of which he 
was so zealous an adept. He made 
jokes with the men, and indulged 
in conversation of a kind very 
common nowadays—as I suppose 
it was in days gone by when wits 
and bloods assembled—but which 
is scarcely fit to put on paper; 
he flattered the actresses and paid 
court to them, even, in his impar- 
tiality, to the lesser stars, who 
were delighted by his attentions ; 
and for these and other rea- 
sons he was regarded as a wel- 
come visitor, and was never de- 
nied admittance by the janitors 
who sit in those queer little boxes 
by the stage-doors. Being in his 
way something of a hero, and 
accustomed to triumphs, he was 
nettled and worked into a state of 
interesting despair by a series of 
rebuffs which he received from a 
very neophyte in the histrionic 
art. With a liking for new faces, 
he was attracted one night, as he 
lounged in the stalls of his favour- 
ite theatre, by a pretty girl who 
played a small part with grace and 
effect. Going behind the scenes 
he learnt that she was new to the 
stage, and had only played for a 
few nights. The stage manager 
said he thought she would develop 
into a good actress. It was suffi- 
cient for Frederick Chappell that 
she was young and pretty, and he 
paid court to her. His attentions 
were at first received with polite- 
ness, and even with gratitude, as 
it seemed to him, but when he be- 
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came bolder in his words, he 
met with a check which hurt his 
pride. As is the way of men under 
such circumstances, herindifference 
warmed his passion, and he became 
more ardent towards her. But he 
never advanced a step in her affec- 
tions. He offered her presents ; 
she refused them. He threw flowers 
to her upon the stage, and she 
allowed them to lie at her feet. 
When they were brought to her to 
the side scenes, she received them 
with coldness, and invariably left 
them in the theatre. He made 
various attempts to discover where 
she lived, and every attempt was 
repulsed. He thought of her more 
than he would have cared to own, 
for nothing but mortification had 
resulted from his pursuit of her. 
There was no doubt that he was 
wildly enamoured of her ; he com- 
mitted many extravagances in 
his mad infatuation, and, without 
any idea that he was disgracing 
his manhood by so doing (so lax 
were his morals), he wrote her a 
letter which made her tremble 
with shame. It was returned to 
him torn to pieces, and without a 
word in reply. For most men 
these continued defeats would have 
been sufficient, and they might have 
been sufficient for Frederick Chap- 
pell but for one singular feature. 
In the midst of all her abhorrence 
of him, she yet forced herself to 
be civil to him, and evinced a 
distinct desire not to anger him 
too deeply. She appeared, in- 
deed, to be in some way afraid of 
him, and never betrayed her feel- 
ings towards him to any of her 
professional acquaintances. He 
took pains to make himself ac- 
quainted with this strange feature 
in their intercourse, and as the 
cogitations of suchlike young gen- 
tlemen are invariably flattering to 
themselves, he construed her be- 
haviour in a way which would 
have dismayed her had she sus- 
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pected it. During all this time 
she was rising steadily in her pro- 
fession, and really bade fair to 
make hermark. ‘The construction 
he placed upon her conduct was 
this: ‘She is playing with me; 
she has no real dislike to me, or she 
would show it to others ; whereas 
she carefully avoids saying an ill 
word of me lest it should come to 
my ears, and cause me to cease my 
attentions. Artful young creature ! 
He did not credit her with any 
true womanly feeling of modesty 
and virtue. Perhaps, however, it 
will be more correct to say that he 
never gave this phase of the matter 
a thought. She was an actress ; 
that was enough for him, and he 
arrived at his own conclusions from 
that simple circumstance. ‘I will 
repay her in her own coin,’ he 
thought ; and he did not speak to 
her for a week. This appeared to 
cause her infinite content, and al- 
though during this week he went 
nearly every night behind the 
scenes, and flirted with others to 
arouse her jealousy, she never 
once spoke to him, never once 
looked towards him. She could 
not more effectually have fed his 
passion. Every comparison he 
made between her and other young 
ladies of his acquaintance was in 
her favour ; she was well educated 
and a lady in her manners, although 
it was no secret that she had 
adopted the stage purely for the 
sake of money. He resumed his 
old tactics, and was received with 
even greater coldness. ‘I donot 
bid high enough,’ he thought ; and 
in the ardour of his pursuit, he 
bought her a very costly present— 
nothing less than a brooch and 
earrings of diamonds. In this offer- 
ing on the altar of his passion he 
sacrificed a hundred guineas. He 
wrote a sentimental letter, and left 
that and the case containing the 
jewels with the doorkeeper, who 
was in his pay, with instructions 
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that they should be given to the 
young lady when she was alone. 
He argued that, if only from 
womanly curiosity, she would be 
certain to open the case; and he 
felt assured that she would be won 
by the magnificence of the offering. 
The doorkeeper was faithful to the 
instructions given him, and when 
Frederick in the course of the night 
strolled into the theatre with an 
expression of calm satisfaction on 
his face—as of one who came to 
receive homage and looks, and 
perhaps words, of regard which 
had hitherto been held from him— 
the jewel-case and the letter were 
returned to him. - The letter had 
not been opened, nor the dainty 
case taken out ofits covering. With 
a feeling of mortification which it 
was impossible for him to conceal, 
he asked for an explanation, and 
received it. When the young lady 
was passing to her dressing-room 
the doorkeeper had offered her the 
tokens ; she asked who had left 
them, and refused to touch them 
until she learnt; and when she 
heard the name of Frederick Chap- 
pell, she simply desired that 
they should be returned to him. 
Within a few days of this rejec- 
tion he heard that she was about 
to leave the theatre. Accord- 
ing to the way in which he ar- 
gued out the matter with himself, 
it became almost a point of honour 
with him not to relinquish his pur- 
suit of the girl who had so in- 
fatuated him ; his passion was now 
stronger than ever ; she grew daily 
more beautiful and more graceful 
in his eyes, and he was ready to 
commit any extravagance for her. 
He was certain, if he could obtain 
an interview with her, that she 
would at least listen to him ; and he 
trusted to his good looks, his posi- 
tion in society, and his money, to 
do the rest. Excited into this be- 
lief, he committed the indiscretion 
of sending her a note by Trail, in 
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handwriting slightly disguised, ask- 
ing her to call at the Bank, on a 
matter of importance, at a time 
when he was aware that his father 
would be absent. He had scarcely 
an idea as to what he should say to 
her ; he acted on the impulse of 
passion, without looking to the 
end ; he wished to see her and 
speak with her privately—that was 
all. 

This was precisely the position 
of affairs when Trail opened the 
door, and whispered to Frederick 
Chappell : 

‘The young lady, sir — Miss 
Laura.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


FREDERICK CHAPPELL’S LOVE- 
MAKING. 

FREDERICK CHAPPELL received 
Trail’s announcement with a feel- 
ing of bitter exasperation towards 
his companions. It was a most 
unfortunate moment for him, and 
he was mad with himself for not 
having got rid ofhis friends before 
the arrival of the young lady. He 
had tried in a dozen different ways 
—by yawning, by pretending to be 
busy with the papers on his father’s 
desk, by rising now and then 
and looking towards the door, 
as though in expectation of an 
important visitor, even by an occa- 
sional insolence of tone—to induce 
them to leave, but, as has been 
seen, without success. All of these 
hints had been flung at Mr. Arm- 
strong, but the American gentle- 
man, whom Frederick in his heart 
most cordially disliked, declined 
to accept them. The relations that 
existed between these two men were 
of a somewhat singular nature ; 
from the first day of their acquaint- 
anceship there had been no friend- 
ship between them, and each was 
aware of the other’s feelings. Had 
it not been for Mr. Chappell’s strict 
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injunctions to his son not to quarrel 
with Mr. Armstrong, Frederick's 
sentiments would have been openly 
expressed ; but Mr. Chappell’s 
directions on this point were stern 
and very distinct, and he even in- 
sisted upon his son paying marked 
attention to Mr. Armstrong. It is 
probable that Mr. Armstrong had 
his own special reasons for ad- 
hering to this silent compact of 
simulated friendliness; otherwise 
it is scarcely likely that so out- 
spoken a man, and one who was 
Frederick's senior by ten or twelve 
years, would have been a consent- 
ing party to it. 

The young lady was at the door, 
and Frederick had no time for 
hesitation. She must be admitted 
at once, or told that Mr. Chappell 
was engaged. For one moment 
Frederick thought of adopting the 
latter course; the next, it was 
rejected. He might not have 
another opportunity of seeing her 
privately—indeed, this was the 
first that had offered itself in the 
whole term of their acquaintance- 
ship, and such a passion as his 
was not amenable to reason. But 
how to dispose of his friends ? 
Under no circumstances must Mr. 
Armstrong be allowed to discover 
whe his visitor was. On more 
than one occasion Frederick had 
seen the American behind the 
scenes of the theatre in which the 
young actress was playing, and 
she must be kept now from his 
prying eyes. The young gentle- 
man was neither too nice nor too 
modest to be ashamed of an ad- 
venture of this description, but he 
had a sensible objection against 
putting a weapon into Mr, Arm- 
strong’s hands, which from previous 
experience he knew would be 
mercilessly used. So, with a not 
ill-assumed air of careless ease, he 
turned to his companions, and said, 
blandly : 

‘ Gentlemen, I throwmyself upon 


your consideration. I have a 
visitor——’ 

‘And we are in the way,’ said 
Mr. Armstrong. ‘ Come along, 
Mr. Barton. If youhave nothing 
better in view, I propose to bore 
you with my company for an hour.’ 

Richard Barton, having nothing 
better in view, expressed his plea- 
sure at the proposition ; and the 
gentlemen were about to depart 
by the door by which they entered, 
and by which Trail was standing, 
when Frederick, who knew that in 
that case they could not miss see- 
ing the young lady, said hurriedly : 

‘No, no; not that way. It is 
a matter of delicacy—of private 
importance—and the—the gentle- 
man does not wish to be seen. If 
you would not mind amusing your- 
selves in this room’—(throwing 
open the door of one of the inner 
rooms)—‘ for a quarter of an hour, 
you would be rendering me—and 
my father—a great service. Really, 
I am very sorry.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Armstrong, ‘we 
have only ourselves to blame for 
being made prisoners. Don't keep 
us long.’ 

‘Not a moment more than is 
necessary. You will find books 
and papers, and by a little per- 
suasion you may induce Mr. Fangle 
to explain the nature of his inven- 
tion to you.’ 

‘A capital idea. 
Mr. Fangle.’ 

‘Not for worlds! cried Mr. 
Fangle ; ‘not for worlds! Wouldn't 
drop a hint of it for untold gold, 
until that little screw is right.’ 

‘We will amuse ourselves some- 
how,’ said Mr. Armstrong. ‘Ifwe 
grow dull or quarrelsoime, we will 
knock for you to release us. Does 
the—the gentleman wear a veil, 
Mr. Chappell ?” 

Frederick Chappell turned scar- 
let at this perfectly random shot, 
and Mr. Armstrong looked at him 
keenly, and shrugged his shoulders. 


Come along, 
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In the midst of Frederick’s con- 
fused reply the three gentlemen 
retired to the inner room. Then 
Frederick, making sure that the 
door was closed, said, with a sigh 
of relief : 

‘You can show the lady in, 
Trail.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

In another moment his visitor 
entered. In that brief interval 
Frederick had contrived to place 
himself in such a position that his 
face could not be seen by her. 

Being the heroine of this story, 
she is, by legitimate usage, entitled 
to a detailed description; but in 
pursuance of a certain rule which 
I have set down for myself in these 
pages, I shall break through 
established custom, and shall con- 
tent myself by saying that she was 
pretty, graceful, and lady-like, and 
scarcely twenty years of age. As 
handsome is as handsome does, it 
will be hereafter seen whether she 
is worthy of the position I have 
assigned to her. 

She approached Frederick with 
timid steps, and said in a low 
anxious tone, 

‘I received your note, sir, and I 
hastened here at the earliest op- 
portunity.’ 

A movement on the part of 
Frederick brought his face to her 
view, and at the sight of it she 
recoiled in confusion. ‘There was 
nothing in his manner to alarm 
her ; it was eminently pleasant and 
graceful. He held out his hand 
to her, but in her agitation she did 
not notice the action. 

‘I—I beg your pardon. I came 
to see your father.’ 

‘He is not in, Laura,’ said 
Frederick ; ‘ will I not do as well ?” 

There was more decision, but 
still some anxiety, in her manner, 
as she answered, 

‘No, sir, I think not, unless you 
can explain why I was sent for. I 
received a note from your father, 
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saying that he wished to speak to 
me on a matter of importance.’ 

Now Frederick had for the time 
forgotten that the note he had sent 
to her was written in a disguised 
hand, and he had placed a con- 
struction favourable to himself on 
her ready acceptance of the invita- 
tion. ‘She cannot for a moment 
suppose,’ he thought, ‘that my 
father can have any business with 
her. She is playing with me still, 
the little witch.’ He was armed 
for this interview, his weapons being 
the diamond brooch and earrings, 
which in their velvet case now lay 
upon the desk by his side. He 
had a steady reliance on their 
efficacy. ‘She has only to see 
them,’ he thought. Laura, stand- 
ing modestly before him, gazed at 
him with visible agitation, and did 
not in the least suspect the nature 
of his thoughts. With a look of 
passionate admiration, he said, 

‘Can you not guess, Laura, why 
you were sent for?” 

The tenderness of his tone was 
lost upon her ; the question, in- 
deed, seemed to bring terror and 
distress to her, and she answered 
humbly and imploringiy, 

‘I scarcely dare to think what 
matter of importance your father 
can have to communicate to me ; 
but he said so much in his note.’ 

‘ The cunning little actress ! he 
thought. ‘She pretends not to 
know that I should be here to 
receive her ; but she can’t deceive 
me.’ 

‘Take a seat, Laura,’ he said 
pleasantly, ‘and rest for a few 
minutes.’ 

‘I cannot stay, sir, if your father 
is not here.’ She paused, and 
then said with renewed earnest- 
ness, ‘Do you know why he sent 
for me?” 

He answered her question by 
another. ‘And you really ex- 
pected to see him here, Laura ?” 

‘For what other reason have I 
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come, sir? One o'clock was the 
hour named in his note. [t is very 
strange! The attendant gave me 
to understand that he was in.’ 

‘You asked for Mr. Chappell, 
I presume, Laura, and as I am my 
father’s son, we bear the same 
name. If there is any mistake it 
isa very natural one ; but there is 
no mistake, Laura. I will be frank 
with you. It was I who wrote 
the note.’ 

‘You! She took the note from 
her pocket, and glanced at it. ‘This, 
sir, is not your writing.’ 

‘All is fair in love and war,’ 
said Frederick, with gay familiarity. 
‘I really wrote the note, and dis- 
guised my hand. I was afraid you 
might not come if you recognised 
my writing.’ (These last words 
were prompted by the thought 
that it would be wise to flatter her 
by aseeming belief in her assumed 
ignorance. ) 

‘You thought I would not come!" 
she exclaimed scornfully. ‘You 
knew I would not come.’ 

His confident air did not desert 
him; he was satisfied that she was 
acting a part, and the circumstance 
of her not having shown, up to this 
point of the interview, any desire to 
leave the room, confirmed him in 
his belief. With his hand on the 
jewel-case, he felt that victory-was 
certain. 

‘One word, sir,’ she said. ‘Can 
I believe you? Can I believe that 
your father does not desire to see 
me?” 

As aman of honour, he placed 
his hand upon his heart, and 
bowed. ‘You can place implicit 
belief in my statement. I should 
say that my faiher would not know 
you if you stood before him, and, 
as he is not a playgoer, I doubt if 
he has ever heard your name.’ 

This assurance appeared to af- 
ford her great relief, and the 
expression of anxiety died out of 
her face. 
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‘I was told that you are about 
to leave the theatre, he con- 
tinued, ‘and I was desirous of 
hearing from your own lips that it 
is not true.’ 

‘It is true,’ she replied, with an 
uneasy glance around. 

‘Have you another engagement 
—and at what theatre, Laura ?’ 

‘I hope not to act again.’ 

‘The stage can ill afford to lose 
one so beautiful and talented. 
I did not know how soon you 
might leave,and I was most anxious 
to speak to you. You are not fright- 
ened ?” 

She gave him a disdainful look. 
‘Oh, no, I am not frightened.’ 

‘I knew of no other way of 
seeing you privately. Your as- 
sumed coldness towards me lately 
when I came to the theatre 

* Assumed, sir !’ she exclaimed, 
with a slight trembling in her 
voice. 

He waived the point, as became 
a man of gallantry. ‘—And the 
number of prying eyes around us, 
made it difficult for me to address 
you with calmness. When a 
man’s feelings are as deep and 
sincere as mine are, they are not 
easy to control; and ‘you must 
admit that I showed every con- 
sideration for you.’ 

‘TI fail to see, sir,’ said Laura 
proudly, ‘in what way that con- 
sideration has been shown.’ 

‘There you are ungrateful, Laura. 
Did I not respect the quiet intima- 
tion of your wish that I should not 
be tooconspicuousin myattentions? 
It was for this reason, and for this 
reason only, that sometimes when 
I was behind the scenes 1 paid 
attention to other ladies in the 
company ; but I never wavered in 
my devotion.’ 

‘You were free to do so for me, 
sir ; you cannot be ignorant of my 
sentiments towards you.’ 

With blind infatuation, he attri- 
buted these words to jealousy, 
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and congratulated himself. ‘It 
pained me exceedingly to do so, I 
assure you. I held off entirely 
out of consideration for you, and 
waited for a favourable opportunity 
to address you.’ 

She turned towards the door, 
but he placed himself in her way. 
‘Nay,’ he said, with some show of 
entreaty, and in his own opinion 
with a magnanimous exhibition of 
good-nature, ‘you must not go 
until you have given me the op- 
portunity of justifying myself.’ He 
held the jewel-case in his hand, 
and glanced at it complacently. 
‘Why did you return my note to 
the doorkeeper the other night ?” 

‘I had no wish to read it, sir.’ 

‘Cruel’ he said, his self-confi- 
dence being but slightly disturbed 
by her persistently cold manner. 
‘ And not even to deign to receive 
the parcel that accompanied it! 
‘That was scarcely like you, Laura, 
for it contained my justification. I 
know that I have not behaved to 
you exactly as I ought to have 
done, but you should not throw a 
fellow over without giving him 
a chance of setting himself right. 
Will you read my note now ?’ 

He held it towards her, retaining 
the jewel-case. 

‘No, sir,’ she replied firmly, but 
in great secret distress, for the way 
to the door was still barred by him. 

‘Still obstinate! But you cannot, 
in common fairness, refuse to hear 
me in my own defence. I have 
already said that I have not behaved 
exactly right to you—I own it 
frankly, and I want to give you 
reparation in deeds, not in words. 
This is yours; accept it with my 
love, and make me the happiest 
of men.’ 

He opened the jewel-case, and 
offered it to her. He expected 
looks and words of delight and 
admiration from her ; he received, 
instead, a look of scorn and words 
of contempt. The girl, young as 
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she was, was not weak, nor was 
she afraid of him for her own sake. 
Still he kept his patience, and laid 
the case close to her, saying as he 
did so: 

‘ Perhaps my way of offering it 
displeases you. Well, accept it in 
your own way, to show that we are 
friends, even if you like—though it 
grieves me to speak so coldly—as 
a mark of simple respect.’ 

‘ What respect can you have for 
me,’ she retorted with flashing 
eyes, ‘when you lure me here un- 
der a false pretence, knowing that 
I have no wish tosee you? What 
respect can you have for me when 
you detain me here against my 
will ? 

Somewhat sullenly he replied, 
‘You might have gone before were 
you sincere in what you say.’ 

‘IT could not,’ she said, with her 
hand upon her heart, which was 
beating violently. ‘I was deceived 
into the belief that your father 
wished to speak to me on a matter 
of importance, and it was for that 
reason I came.’ 

Then he gave expression to the 
thought which had dwelt in his 
mind when Laura first entered the 
room. 

‘Come, come, I am a man of 
the world, and I know some of its 
ways. You cannot quite deceive 
me, Laura. And I am notdeceived, 
unless you assure me of something 
of which I am at present ignorant. 
Are you personally acquainted with 
my father ? 

* No, sir.’ 

‘Has he ever written to you 
before ?” 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ And as I told you, I am positive 
he has never seen you, and would 
not know you if you stood before 
him. Well, then, what possible 
matter of importance could he have 
to communicate to you, when you 
are utter strangers to each other ? 
No, no, Laura, you cannot quite 
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deceive me. There is no rea- 
son in the world why we should 
not be the best of friends. Really, 
now,’ he said, looking about him 
as though appealing to an unseen 
audience, ‘I don’t think I have 
behaved so badly after all, and I 
do think you owe me a debt of 
gratitude for contriving to see you 
in this quiet way, so that (if you 
have any such scruples) you might 
not be compromised.’ 

‘Have you not already suffi- 
ciently compromised me ?’ she 
asked indignantly. ‘ Your servant 
brings me a letter from you making 
an appointment with me, which I 
accept——’ 

He interrupted hereagerly. ‘You 
surely do not think that in writing 
to you I was actuated by any feel- 
ings but those of love and devo- 
tion? No, hang it, Laura! Give 
me credit at least for being a 
gentleman! My man did not know 
what was in the letter, and it is the 
first time he has been employed 
upon such an errand. You need 
have no fear of him ; he is discre- 
tion itself. I have no desire to 
detain you against your will, but 
I did hope that you would have 
had some feeling for one whose 
heart is entirely yours.’ 

She did not hear his words. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the windows 
of the room, which looked out 
on the street. These windows 
were fitted with wire-blinds, which 
enabled those in the room to 
see the passers-by outside, without 
giving the persons in the street 
a corresponding advantage. Fre- 
derick Chappell’s last words were 
not well chosen; they sounded 
artificially, even in his ears, and 
he moved aside so that Laura 
might reach the door without ob- 
struction on his part. When he 
found that she did not take advan- 
tage of this free passage, he was 
puzzled and flattered, and he re- 
sumed his former position. Laura 
VOL, XVI. 
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did not observe his movements. 
Her attention was centred upon 
the figure of Rigby, the old hall- 
porter of the Bank, which she could 
clearly see through the wire-blinds. 
The old man was lingering in the 
street, as though undecided whether 
to enter the Bank; but although 
his manner betrayed embarrass- 
ment, there was an expression of 
pride and joy on his face. Fre- 
derick also saw the old man, and 
noticed his manner and expression. 
‘ The old reprobate has been drink- 
ing,’ thought Frederick; ‘I won- 
der the governor doesn’t discharge 
him. He isa disgrace to the Bank.’ 
Then, struck by Laura’s silence, he 
was surprised to see that she was 
white and trembling, and that her 
hand was resting upon a chair 
for support. He set it all down 
to acting on her part, and began 
to think that he was winning the 
game. 

‘You are as fickle as’ (Cressida, 
he was about to say, but he reflect- 
ed that Laura would scarcely con- 
sider it a compliment)—‘ as—a wo- 
man,’ he said; ‘one moment hot, 
one moment cold. Come— take 
my hand, and let us be friends.’ 

For the second time during the 
interview she refused to take his 
hand. This girl is difficult to win, 
he confessed to himself; all the 
more credit in winning her. He 
scarcely had a doubt of his suc- 
cess, now that she seemed to be 
staying in the room of her own free 
will, but his voice betrayed some 
slight irritation when he spoke 
again. 

‘Why will you not shake hands ? 
Upon my soul, it is a little too bad! 
I remember the time when you 
looked upon me as a friend.’ 

The figure of the old hall-porter 
was still to be seen through the 
blind. She turned her back to the 
window, as though fearful that any 
one should see her in the room. 

‘ At that time, sir,’ she said slowly 
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and distinctly, ‘I regarded you as 
a gentleman.’ 

‘And now?’ he asked bitterly. 

She did not reply. Her silence 
mortified him more than her words 
would have done, but he still man- 
aged to speak with a certain ease. 

‘May I ask in what way I have 
forfeited your good opinion? I 
had the pleasure of being intro- 
duced to you at the theatre, and 
not even knowing your name—for 
you yourself told me you played 
under an assumed name——’ 

‘It was my father’s wish.’ 

‘I paid you every attention that 
devotion could prompt. By what 
unfortunate chance, then, have I 
forfeited your confidence ?” 

She glanced at the window. The 
old hall-porter was gone. 

Some spark of remorse entered 
the young man’s breast, and he said, 
with an earnestness he Lad not up 
to this moment felt, 

‘Can I do nothing to win your 
esteem ?” 

‘ Nothing, sir,’ she replied, her 
only anxiety being to escape from 
the room now that Rigby was no 
longer to be seen; ‘allow me to 
pass.’ 

But he still stood before her, 
scarcely knowing that he barred the 
way. Seeing another door, and 
thinking it would afford her means 
of egress, she made a step towards 
it and turned the handle. It was 
the door of the room to which 
Richard Barton, Mr. Fangle, and 
the American had retired, by Fre- 
derick Chappell’s wish. As she 
opened the door, she heard sounds 
of laughter, and she shrank back, 
dismayed at this new danger. At 
the same moment the three gentle- 
men came out of the inner room, 
all laughing and talking together. 
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CHAPTER X. 


RIGBY MAKES HIS APPEARANCE AT 
A CRITICAL MOMENT. 


* You have released us too soon,’ 
cried Mr. Armstrong, in a merry 
tone, advancing into the room with- 
out observing Laura; ‘ one minute 
more, and we should have wormed 
the secret out of Mr. Fangle.’ 

*No, no, really—I protest,’ ex- 
postulated Mr. Fangle, holding up 
his hands to ward off Mr. Arm- 
strong’s words, as though they were 
blows. He saw Laura, but, being 
a discreet man, he took no notice 
of her. ‘You must not believe it, 
Mr. Chappell, you must not believe 
it.’ 

Frederick Chappell was too agi- 
tated to respond to this appeal. 

‘I submit the case to Mr. Barton,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, still in a laugh- 
ing mood. ‘Was not Mr. Fangle 
on the point of revealing the secret 
of that little screw when the door 
was opened ?” 

Richard Barton’s attention was 
not given to Mr. Armstrong’s 
words. He had caught sight of Lau- 
ra’s white face, and he had eyes for 
nothing else. The young man was 
experiencing a keen pang of dis- 
appointment. The girl before him 
was the same he had seen at the 
theatre, and who, he had declared 
to the elder Mr. Chappell, was, he 
was certain, as good as she was 
beautiful. It pained him deeply 
to see her in the room with Frede- 
rick, after having been made 
acquainted with that gentleman’s 
opinion of actresses. Mr. Arm- 
strong was standing in such a posi- 
tion that Laura was hidden from 
him, but following the direction of 
Richard’s gaze, he turned and saw 
her. 

‘My dear Miss Laura,’ he cried, 
in a tone of surprise. And then, 
for a moment, a shadow rested on 
his face. But Laura had seized his 
outstretched hand with a grateful 
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sigh, and the shadow disappeared. 
He retained her hand, and looked 
at Frederick, whose manner was 
not remarkable for self-possession. 
As if satisfied with what was ex- 
pressed in the young man’s demea- 
nour, Mr. Armstrong glanced at 
the jewel-case which was lying open 
on the table. The glittering gems 
spoke very plainly to the American 
gentleman ; they told a tale which 
was not strange to him, and the 
glitter in his eyes outshone the 
glitter of the diamonds. 

‘Are those yours?’ he asked, of 
Laura, pointing to the jewels. 

The girl’s lips shaped ‘No.’ 

Mr. Armstrong smiled contemp- 
tuously as Frederick, in silent 
fury, closed the case with a snap, 
and pushed it aside. Frederick 
would have given much for the 
power of uttering words fitting for 
the occasion—words which would 
have placed him in a more advan- 
tageous position than that which 
this sudden discovery had forced 
upon him ; but he was utterly at a 
loss; his false tongue refused to aid 
him. He mentally cursed his ill 
luck in not allowing Laura to quit 
the room before Mr. Armstrong 
appeared. He would not have 
cared for Barton and Fangle; they 
did not know Laura, and he could 
have easily thrown dust into their 
eyes. 

‘What brings you here?’ asked 
Mr. Armstrong, drawing Laura 
aside. 

Richard watched the progress of 
the scene with almost breathless 
interest. 

The young girl made no imme- 
diate answer ; she had not yet re- 
covered from her agitation. 

‘Take courage,’ said Mr. Arm- 
strong very gently. ‘What brings 
you here? This is no place for 
you.’ 

‘I know it,’ she replied slowly 
and timidly, ‘and I should not 
have come. But I was led to be- 
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lieve that this gentleman’s father 
wished to see me on important 
business, and I obeyed the sum- 
mons.’ 

‘Led to believe ! exclaimed Mr. 
Armstrong ; ‘in what way ?” 

All who were present heard the 
dialogue, and Frederick, aroused to 
action, addressed himself to Mr. 
Armstrong in a tone which was, and 
was meant to be, offensive. 

‘Allow me to remind you that 
this is my room, and that any 
private matters you may have to 
talk about had better be discussed 
elsewhere.’ 

‘We will relieve you of our pre- 
sence presently,’ said Mr. Arm- 
strong, with quiet contempt. ‘I 
was under the impression that your 
father’s room was used for different 
purposes than those to which you 
would devote it. Your father shares 
my impression, no doubt. In what 
way, Laura, were you led to believe 
that this gentleman’s father wished 
to see you?” 

‘I received a note this morning, 
and I understood it was from him. 
You will know why such a sum- 
mons would cause me anxiety, and 
why I obeyed it.’ 

‘Yes, I know; show me the 
note.’ 

She gave him the note, and he 
read it. 

‘It is clear, and you could not do 
otherwise than come. I do not 
recognise the writing.’ 

‘It is mine,’ said Frederick 
boldly. 

‘ Disguised,’ observed Mr. Arm- 
strong. ‘A poor plot—but wor- 
thy of the inventor. I will keep 
the note, if you will allow me, 
Laura.’ 

‘I have no use for it. I can go 
now, can I not? Will you please 
see me to the street-door ?” 

‘Certainly. But first let me in- 
troduce you to a friend of mine, 
Mr. Richard Barton, who has just 
arrived from the Antipodes, and 
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brings with him the freshness of a 
new world. Barton, you will be 
proud of the introduction when I 
tell you that I have never known a 
lady whom I esteem more highly.’ 

Laura gave the American a look 
of gratitude. His words were well 
chosen, and comforted her inex- 
pressibly. Richard’s face had 
grown brighter at the explanation 
of Laura’s presence. 

‘I had the pleasure,’ said Rich- 
ard, as he bowed to Laura, ‘ of see- 
ing you last night.’ 

‘ You were in the theatre ?’ asked 
Laura. 

‘Yes,’ he replied softly. 

Mr. Armstrong had a purpose in 
introducing Laura and Richard to 
each other at this apparently inop- 
portune time. He saw that Fre- 
derick Chappell could scarcely 
control his passion, and he wished 
to avoid an open quarrel. The 
introduction served to divert Rich- 
ard’s and Laura’s attention from 
the young banker. Mr. Armstrong 
stepped to Frederick’s side, and 
gazed steadily into his face. 

‘If you have anything to say,’ 
said Mr. Armstrong, ‘ it will be as 
well to speak low, so that they shall 
not hear.’ 

‘I shall please myselfas to that,’ 
retorted Frederick, but at the same 
time pitching his voice in a low 
key. ‘ By what right do you pre- 
sume to dictate to me?’ 

Mr. Armstrong carelessly tapped 
the pocket in which he had placed 
Frederick’s note, and said, ‘ Keep 
cool, Mr. Chappell. We have never 
been friends, but there is no rea- 
son, notwithstanding what has oc- 
curred, that we should not continue 
on the terms we have hitherto 
maintained. We will agree to 
mutually despise each other in a 
quiet way.’ A smile accompanied 
this proposal. 

‘I may find another way to make 
you pay for this.’ 

‘ Nonsense, nonsense,’ said Mr. 
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Armstrong, with imperturbable 
coolness ; ‘in these days it would 
be considered brutal to administer 
to you the rough punishment you 
deserve. You know my opinion 
of your conduct, but I shall not 
condescend to quarrel with you. 
Take my advice; I am an older 
man than you, with a cooler head. 
Say as little as possible about this 
affair. If it come to your father’s 
ears it will cause unpleasant con- 
sequences in more ways than one. 
If it occur to you to make amends 
by an apology, do so, like a man, 
and in some part redeem your 
credit.’ 

But it did not so occur to Frede- 
rick Chappell, and after a short 
pause Mr. Armstrong continued : 

‘ Understand me clearly. I am 
desirous that what has taken place 
in this room shall not be carried to 
other ears than ours. It is only 
for the young lady’s sake I consent 
to hush the matter up.’ 

‘So that you may play the part 
of the magnanimous hero in her 
eyes! ‘There is no fear of my mis- 
understanding you. I know now 
the reason why you were so often 
behind the scenes. I have inter- 
fered with your game, have I? But 
you are a sly worker.’ 

‘Place any construction you 
please upon my conduct,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong with unruffled temper. 
‘My only anxiety at present is that 
the young lady’s name shall not be 
made the occasion for light talk. 
There are only we four, and I will 
answer for the discretion of Mr. 
Barton and Mr. Fangle.’ 

His apparent lack of passion in- 
furiated Frederick. ‘You will 
answer for yourself when I call 
upon you,’ he cried. 

‘Certainly I will. But don’t call 
uponme. Iam not easily roused, but 
when roused I amdangerous.’ There 
was no possibility of mistaking the 
meaning of his words ; they were 
uttered with a stern earnestness 
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which contrasted powerfully with 
his previous light manner. 

Frederick Chappell laughed 
scornfully, and approached Laura. 
As a stranger Richard Barton fell 
back from her, and Mr. Armstrong 
also stood a few paces away. Mr. 
Fangle felt himself in a dilemma ; 
he desired, for prudential reasons, 
to keep friends with all parties, and 
he would gladly have given the 
sovereign hehad borrowed from Mr. 
Anustrong if he could have made a 
sudden disappearance through the 
panels without any one being the 
wiser. As he could not escape, he 
was careful to see very little of the 
awkward scene. 

‘Be merciful,’ whispered Fre- 
derick to Laura, careful that only 
she should hear him ; ‘and do not 
farther humiliate me. It was the 
very madness of my love that 
caused me to act in a manner so 
displeasing to you. Say that you 
forgive me. ‘Take my arm, and 
let me see you to the door. That 
is all I ask.’ 

But she turned her face from 
him, and refused his offered arm. 

During Frederick’s last appeal to 
Laura, another actorappeared upon 
the scene. Rigby, the old hall- 
porter of the great firm of Chap- 
pell, Chappell, and Chappell, had 
entered the room unobserved. The 
cruel blow which had fallen upon 
the old man in his youth had 
stamped on his manner certain cha- 
racteristics which it was too late to 
hope could ever be effaced. Every 
movement bespoke the humbleness 
which springs from the conviction 
that one is not worthy of respect. 
When he walked in the street, he 
walked close to the wall; when he 
spoke, he never looked into the 
face of the person whom he ad- 
dressed. If by inadvertence he 
raised his eyes, he cast them 
quickly down, as though he had 
been guilty of an action which 
might be reasonably resented. And 
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yet in his youth he had been con- 
spicuous formanliness of character ; 
when, however, the blow fell, and 
people marked him as the brother 
of a felon, he accepted his posi- 
tion, and yielded without a mur- 
mur. But as he entered the room 
now there was upon his features 
the same singular expression of 
mingled triumph and shame, pride 
and humiliation, which they had 
worn when he had solicited an in- 
terview with the head of the firm a 
couple of hours since. It express- 
ed a struggle to lift himself out of 
the depth into which he had been 
plunged. 

He had expected to find the 
banker alone in the room, and 
when he heard Frederick’s voice 
he would have retreated in as silent 
a manner as he entered, had he 
not by chance seen the figures of 
Laura and Mr. Armstrong. Then 
he stood as though rooted to the 
spot. 

‘Come, Laura,’ said Mr. Arm- 
strong, ‘ we will go.’ But Frederick 
was between them. ‘ You seem to 
forget, Mr. Chappell, that the lady 
has asked for my escort.’ 

‘ And I have offered her mine.’ 

‘Which she refuses. Be careful, 
sir. You may try my patience too 
far.’ 

‘ Gentlemen—gentlemen!’ cried 
Richard Barton, interposing, while 
Laura shrank back in terror. 

‘Be easy, Mr. Barton,’ said Mr. 
Armstrong. ‘ There is only one 
person who has forgotten himself 
here.’ 

‘Ifyou mean me, sir,’ exclaimed 
Frederick, but before another 
word had passed his lips, Rigby 
slid between the disputants. At 
sight of the old man, Mr. Arm- 
strong took Richard Barton’s arm, 
and stepped quietly on one side. 
There was something of caution 
expressed in the American’s action. 

Frederick Chappell,glad that there 
was now some person in the room 
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upon whom he could vent his pas- 
sion with safety, savagely demanded 
of Rigby by what mght he inter- 
posed. 

‘Have you anything to say to 
me?’ asked Frederick. 

‘To you!’ replied Rigby. ‘No, 
sir.’ 

At the sound of his voice Laura 
raised her head, and uttered an ex- 
clamation of mingled joy and dis- 
may. 

‘Then what brings you here? 
continued Frederick, with no abate- 
ment of his passion. 

With a trembling hand Rigby 
offered the young man an enve- 
lope. ‘I have brought a check 
for your father, sir, in payment of 
an old debt.’ 

Frederick Chappell angrily took 
the envelope, and threw it upon the 
table. 
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‘I will give it to him, Well» 
(for the old man showed no dis- 
position to retire.) ‘ What are you 
waiting for? Leave the room.’ 

‘I think, sir, said Rigby, with a 
timid glance around, ‘that just 
now I have almost as much nght 
here as you.’ 

‘You impertinent scoundrel ! 
Are you in one of your drunken 
fits again?’ He would have laid 
violent hands upon Rigby, but that 
Laura, stepping swiftly forward, 
stood by the side of the old man, 
and took his arm. 

‘Do you know who that man is?’ 
cried Frederick. ‘ He is acommon 
porter—a convict’s brother ! 

‘He is my father” said Laura, 
in a voice of great tenderness, 
with her arm around the old man’s 
neck. 

END OF SCENE THE FIRST. 


[To be continued. ] 





THE TOURNAMENT. 


A KNIGHT, well armed, outsallied to the fray 
One glorious morn, when June was rife with roses, 
Where his antagonist had chanced to stray, 
And Cupid oft reposes 


Amid the flowers ; for twas on a lawn, 
Beneath a canopy of trees o’erspreading, 
Swept by the scentetl zephyr, and a fawn 
Grazed timidly, half dreading 


The intruders, as the warlike pair advanced ;— 
One, eager for the fray, approaching boldly ; 
The other, strange to say, but shyly glanced, 
And eyed the foe quite coldly ; 


But, courage gaining, soon the quiver sought. 


As, taking deadly aim, each poised an arrow, 
Each mark a human heart, nor gave a thought 
To Death’s cold chamber narrow ; 


As simultaneously the shafts were freed 
By all too-skilled a marksman to miscarry— 
For, though ‘tis strange, another hand gave speed 
To darts they could not parry— 


A hidden archer with unerring aim 
Had bent the bow whence flew the shafts death-dealing. 
Two hearts transfixing, ere discovery came, 
His hiding-place revealing. 


’Twas Cupid, lying perdu ’neath a rose— 
Restrain your frowns, ye sentimental misses ; 
The pair were lovers, and the only blows 


They interchanged were kisses. 
W. SEDWIN 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 
XIV. THE ADVANTAGES OF SCANDALMONGERS. 
A TROUBADOUR PASTORAL, BY CADENET, 
scasteadilbediacia 


‘Les pastorelles oii figurent des bergers sont rares dans les poésies des troubadours.’ 
RAYNOUARD, 


(Translated in the original metre.) 


I ROVED mid scenes bucolic, 
And there I chanced to see 
A shepherd melancholic, 
While thus his song sang he: 
‘ Out on these gossips’ lies, 
Which to my fair one’s tender eyes 
Bring tears! I could despise 
Their rancour heaped on me.’ 


‘ Shepherd, these gossips jealous 
To prate of us are free ; 

Let spinsters and old fellows 
Still vent their calumny. 

Their scandal I quite prize, 

And me alone this terrifies, 

Lest what they deem their lies 
Mere lies should really be.’ 


‘ Sir, if you like their scandal, 
You cannot really love. 
E’en lies may give a handle 
Your fair one to remove 
To earth’s most distant ends; 
For envy separates chief friends. 
Rash is he who pretends 
To be such fears above.’ 


‘ Shepherd, I cannot find 

That I with you agree. 
I’d wish her home unkind, 

So she might flee with me. 
She is a peerless flower, 
Far past all scandalmongers’ power ; 
High do her virtues tower 

Above their calumny.’ 

MAURICE DAVIES. 





